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Foreword 


About this book I have been surprised at three tilings. First, at 
the fact that the book itself was considered necessary. I am 
not a professional writer. I have not written for the sake of 
writing, or for the sake of material gain. Rather, I have seen 
a need and have tried to meet that need. Each book has been 
aimed at some particular end. Having written for that specific 
need, I placed the book behind me and went on to the next 
pressing need. It never occurred to me that these individual 
attempts at meeting a specific situation would be put together 
and presented as a whole. It was further surprising to find they 
constituted a whole—each part contributing toward the whole. 
Individual needs added up to a comprehensive whole—a 
holism as General Smuts has put it. 

Second, I was surprised that the two editors should have 
found themselves excited about what I had written. They are 
not the excitable type. Moreover, one might judge them more 
concerned with the social approach of the faith than with the 
evangelical. But, once again, they have displayed the fact that 
the two belong together. To be concerned about the one re¬ 
quires concern about the other. 

Third, a conclusion, a surprising conclusion, emerged. Here 
were three of us with different perspectives drawn together 
around two foci—the Kingdom of God and the Person of 
Christ, the Order and the Person, the Social and the Personal. 
This took place without conscious effort on the part of any 
one of us. Can this, then, be the key to the future? Is this the 
way out of the cleavage between the social and the personal 
emphasis? Is there a place where we are naturally one— 
supematurally naturally one? 

At the time the editors were compiling this book I was 
writing a new book on the Unshakable Kingdom and the Un- 
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changing Person—the Absolute Order and the Absolute Per¬ 
son. This book is a summing up of all I had thought and 
lived for through the years. Along came two persons with 
seeming divergent points of view. Both of them are deeply 
involved in world affairs and human affairs. At the same time 
they are deeply dedicated to the Kingdom and the Person. 
They have gone over my writings and picked out the two 
things above all others which I have intended to be character¬ 
istic of my books; namely, Christ and His Kingdom. This 
agreement, reached independently, has produced a new bond 
of unity linking us with respect to the deepest facts of life— 
the unity of experience and the unity of moral and spiritual 
beliefs and commitments. Does that not point to the possibility 
of our finding unity on a very wide scale in Christendom—a 
unity, not at the margin but at the center? The truth of the 
words that state the Christian Ashram position: “If you belong 
to Christ and I belong to Christ we belong to each other” is 
once again evident. Around Jesus and His Message, the King¬ 
dom, we do not seek to find unity, we have it. All we need is 
to express it. This pointedly indicates the way to unity. 

I would pay my tribute of gratitude to these editors, my 
son-in-law and my daughter, Jim and Eunice as I call them, 
for their putting together, in such painstaking fashion and 
with deep insight for the relevant, my haphazard attempts 
to speak to human need. In the process they have revealed 
to me things about myself and my writings that I did not 
know. 

At this time I am divesting myself of part of my responsi¬ 
bility and authority. I am grateful to them for making my 
task easier. This is particularly true of my responsibility at 
this Christian Center, the Ashram at Sat Tal, India, where I 
am writing this. Furthermore, I am thankful that they have 
made it easier to lay aside my thoughts of self-depreciation— 
“Why didn’t you do this better?” and instead replace it with, 
“What hath God wrought!” How can one express gratitude 
for such a contribution as that? 

When Jim and Eunice were married I wrote to them: “I 
hope my attitude toward you two will be: ‘Never in the way 
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and never out of the way/ ” Little did I dream that this would 
reverse itself. They have not been “out of the way” when I 
needed someone, or some ones, as it turned out to be, for 
these two are taking up many of my projects and responsi¬ 
bilities. Now for good measure they have interpreted what 
I have written and to my surprise it makes sense. And the 
reason is that it is about Him! 


E. Stanley Jones 
Sat Tal, India 
June 1971 
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Introduction 


The two of us who have edited this book hope that it will 
serve many purposes. First of all, it should introduce new 
persons to the writings of E. Stanley Jones. Already two full 
generations in many parts of the world have sat at his feet 
for Christian instruction. We believe a new generation should 
have this opportunity on a selective basis to begin with; 
hence, this volume. Then they will perhaps be inspired to 
read the original volumes themselves. 

Surely clergy will find help here, for Stanley Jones has 
always been a preachers preacher. Few present-day writers in 
the field of religion have been so widely quoted. He has not 
really had the “homiletical eye”—what George Buttrick once 
called a “fearful member'—but he has been an acute observer 
of the human scene, of literature and fife, alert for anything 
which would shed light on mans experience of the gospel. 
Moreover, these selections should be helpful to today's mis¬ 
sionaries in their demanding responsibilities. Laymen too 
should find it particularly valuable as they reach for new 
ways to grasp their responsibilities as ministers of Christ and 
search for resources for the living of these days. There is 
practical help here: help for speeches and sermons; material 
for church bulletins (see the Aphorisms); Christian commen¬ 
tary on the human scene. The theologian should derive much 
inspiration on a number of contemporary themes, not least, 
Christology. Above all, these excerpts are not merely instruc¬ 
tional, but invitational. They invite response, participation, 
involvement in new life in Christ. 

To one thing we both can testify: it has been a rewarding 
activity to choose and compile the selections for this book. 
That is not to say that it was not difficult in its own way, for 
so much had to be left out. That makes us sure that it would 
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have been an impossible task altogether for the original author 
himself. How does a “father” choose from among such a large 
intellectual brood? We acknowledge that if others had un¬ 
dertaken this task they might have made other choices of 
material. 

One decision we made quite early. The works of E. Stanley 
Jones fall into two distinct parts. Ten of the books are of a 
devotional nature. They require separate treatment and at a 
later time we intend to compile a selection of the best pas¬ 
sages from them. The other sixteen books—so far—are of a 
different format, divided into chapters more or less according 
to the conventional fashion. This present compilation is from 
these latter volumes, with material arranged topically. We 
have finally reduced these to twenty-eight categories, with 
the excerpts in each placed in the chronological order of 
their writing. More than five hundred citations have been 
chosen. 

In rereading these books we were constantly amazed by 
their continuing vitality and freshness. Necessarily a part of 
the subject matter is dated—for Stanley Jones has been noth¬ 
ing if not relevant—but for the most part the volumes read 
with an astonishingly contemporary flavor. The themes,are in 
no sense passe; rather, the church has not yet caught up with 
some of these perspectives. 

Hardly a topic of current interest fails to find expression 
here in one fashion or another. These books were ecumenical 
before most people had heard the term. Race relations?—a 
theme of nearly every volume. War and peace? Repeatedly 
and inescapably dealt with. Independence for India? Yes, 
and her independence was the vanguard for the three score 
of other nations freed since World War II. Womens lib? 
That is here too. Youth? Somehow Stanley Jones has always 
been able to address them where they are. He has never lost 
confidence in the sincerity of their basic spiritual quest which 
has never been more telling than in the “Seventies.” Mission, 
church union, and renewal of the church? All these are central 
themes. 

Suffice it to say that these books are not period pieces. 
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Their subject matter clusters around ever deeper matters; 
the meaning of Christ today, the kingdom of God, evangelism, 
discipleship, the inner life. It’s all here, and with a consistency 
as well as a progressive and cumulative effect and depth that 
has gathered force with the passing years. 

Throughout these pages the note of the Universal Christ is 
sounded. E. Stanley Jones has for decades been a global 
person. His credentials in this respect are impeccable, for he 
has been literally everywhere—not as an effete dilettante but 
as one really present to every people and to every situation. 
He has been meticulous at getting to the heart of every society 
and every human concern. He has shown a kind of “instinct 
for the jugular” for what really matters. Now in his ninth 
decade, he continues to spend approximately half of each 
year outside the United States. Like his spiritual ancestor, 
John Wesley, the world is quite literally his parish. 

We have discovered all over again why some of these 
books have become modem Christian classics, why some have 
been translated into more than thirty languages, why new 
editions have been reprinted in India during recent years. 
We have understood why the first one, The Christ of the 
Indian Road , spoke with such authenticity and is even today 
used as a textbook in missions at the Roman Catholic Gre¬ 
gorian Institute in Rome. Incidentally, years ago one of the 
British political parties urged all its members in Parliament 
to read this same book to increase their understanding of 
India. Nor was it by accident that Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
as he once told us, was awakened decisively in his interest 
in nonviolence through the reading of Stanley Jones's Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi: An Interpretation. Moreover, we have come to 
see afresh why these works have been used in the spiritual 
awakening and nurture of literally thousands of persons. They 
have brought hope and refreshment to multitudes all over 
the world. 

Though his Song of Ascents is his autobiography, auto¬ 
biographical notes appear constantly throughout his previous 
writings. This is unavoidable and deliberate. It is a constant 
reassurance to the reader that the writer is himself taking 
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with utmost seriousness what issues from his pen. It suggests 
that what is commended to others has already passed through 
the crucible of his own human experience—often confirmed 
in the experience of many persons. Real life is integrated 
with the message, and that makes all the difference. 

From a fairly restricted Christian outlook at the beginning 
of his spiritual odyssey, a progressive deepening and broad- 
ening perspective has developed in Dr. Jones’s experience. 
He has moved from the position of a somewhat starry-eyed 
idealist to a stalwart posture of Christian realism. Once he 
remarked that Sherwood Eddy was influential in releasing 
him from an excessively individualistic approach to religion. 
But the heart of the matter was there from the very moment 
of his conversion. Christ was his Lord and the Lord of All 
from the beginning. It takes a lifetime and more to realize 
the implications of discipleship. An ordinary man is made 
extraordinary, he becomes through Christ a new creature— 
this is the Christian’s story. The tendency too often has been 
to internalize Christian experience into excessive individual¬ 
ism or contrariwise, to externalize it into sterile institutional¬ 
ism. Avoiding either reductionism Stanley Jones has insisted 
that Christian experience must be integrated in life and then 
find outward expression in both the individual and collective 
dimension. His books are progressive reflections of his journey 
of discovery in the life of the spirit. 

It was almost by chance that E. Stanley Jones became a 
writer. It developed from his preaching. Dr. Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer, corresponding secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Missions, suggested in 1925 that he incorporate into a book 
the addresses he had been delivering all across America the 
previous year. These were based on his missionary work 
among the intellectuals of India, among whom he had de¬ 
veloped unusual rapport. The unexpected result, a month 
later, was The Christ of the Indian Road, an immediate best 
seller. Indeed, all his writings have been proclamation. They 
are likewise bibl i cal, breathing the very spirit of the New 
Testament. How many of his worn-out Bibles we have come 
across; literally every inch of their margins covered with his 
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notes recorded from daily reading. For every day since he was 
in college has been marked by prolonged devotional practice. 
He is the very essence of disciplined living. And the note¬ 
books! A kind of “divine economy” is at work here, and 
literally nothing he is exposed to in reading and living is lost! 
He has received from everywhere and from everyone, but 
always with a view to putting insights to work as a part of his 
witness to Christ. And then the Inner Voice! Most of us stand 
self-condemned when he refers to it. Perhaps we deserve the 
rebuke leveled at the dauphin in Shaw's St. Joan who com¬ 
plained to Joan of Arc that he did not hear “the voices.” 
Maybe it's because we too do not listen! 

And he has been tireless. Note this incident! We left a 
book open on his desk in which a quotation from John Wesley 
occurred. Wesley was then eighty-two: “Matthew Henry says 
that he sometimes gets tired in the Lords work, but never of 
the Lord's work. By the grace of God, I can go one better. I 
never tire of the Lord's work and I never tire in the Lord's 
work. I do not know what weariness means. I never tire of 
traveling, or speaking, or writing, and am just as fresh at the 
end as at the beginning. Thus it is with me today, and I take 
no thought for the morrow.” Dr. Jones's comment in the mar¬ 
gin: “At eighty-two I can honestly say Amen to that; with 
no credit to myself—grace!” 

For years Stanley Jones's heart has been in India. He be¬ 
lieves in India and in Indians. When first he went to that 
subcontinent he was impressed by one word—paralysis. Half 
a century later that word “paralysis” had become “possibility,” 
for now India was free—free to become. In Christ he sees 
no limit to that possibility. Because he has loved India so 
profoundly he has not hesitated to criticize her constructively, 
and because India has understood the spirit in which it was 
offered, Indians have very often accepted that criticism and 
profited by it. 

This has been true with respect to India's religious heritage, 
especially Plinduism. In view of the present-day uncritical 
and highly romanticized view of this Eastern religion on the 
part of Western young people, a fresh look at Hinduism 
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through Dr. Jones’s eyes may be warranted. Therefore we 
have included a number of his insights on this subject. His 
profound understanding of it does not derive from mere 
academic reflection. Rather it is from constant scrutiny of 
Hinduism and related religious manifestations as practiced by 
their best advocates and devotees over more than sixty years. 
He is then entitled to make some judgments. The essence of 
his reflection is found in the reply to the non-Christian en¬ 
quiry: ‘What has Christianity to offer that our religion has 
not?” “Jesus Christ,” came his answer. It is as direct, simple, 
profound, and inexhaustible as that! 

Basically, throughout his career, Stanley Jones has been a 
witness, an evangelist—bearer of Good News. In spite of all 
temptation to be something else, whether a lecturer, scholar, 
or bishop, he has been and remains an evangelist and a mis¬ 
sionary. Very early a wise friend told him: “You are not a 
theologian; you are a divining rod. You tell us where there is 
water beneath—remember your function.” Though not a pro¬ 
fessional theologian, he is capable of theologizing and that 
with genuine and sensitive insight and effectiveness. As an 
omnivorous reader he has been acquainted with what the 
theologians have been saying; he has been grateful for them, 
and when they have been ready to do so, he has engaged in 
dialogue with them. 

Mostly he has been ja catalyst and as witness has laid every¬ 
thing at the feet of Christ. The high caliber of his message 
has consistently put to shame what has so often passed for 
evangelism in our day. The all-embracing compass of the 
gospel has been set forth unwaveringly in a more effective 
manner than by any other evangelist of our time. Along the 
way he has dealt with the hard and controversial social, 
political, and economic issues. He has not sidestepped con¬ 
flict and has always been prepared to take exposed positions. 
He bears on his person the bruises which result from such 
boldness. In Christ’s Alternative to Communism, for example, 
he spoke out when others were silent. Upon reflection at a 
later date, he admits that he might have spoken in a bit dif¬ 
ferent way in the light of subsequent developments, but he 
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has not wasted his energies in defending past positions nor 
in extensive rewriting of his books. What he has written, he 
has written—and then lived with the consequences. 

Few have set forth the gospel of the Kingdom with such 
incisive clarity. In his early work this note was missing, and 
he sensed that it was missing. The corporate ingredient—the 
kingdom of God—was already in his hands, but he did not 
emphasize it. Then he began to accent it as Jesus did. For in 
the very first appearance of Jesus in the very earliest Gospel, 
Mark, we find him announcing: “The kingdom is at hand.” 
Again, in Jesus* “inaugural address” in the synagogue of Naz¬ 
areth, as recorded in Luke 4, we find that the Kingdom is his 
theme, as indeed it is throughout the Synoptic Gospels. It is 
not merely a future hope but a present reality. Life is made 
for the Kingdom and the Kingdom for life. 

Once this central emphasis grasped Stanley Jones, it has 
not let him go. It embraces not only the social dimension 
but the physical, the economic, the political, the whole of 
life. It is the Way. He has therefore been a consistent inter¬ 
preter and advocate of the gospel of the Kingdom. One often 
wonders why the scholars have not emphasized this patent 
centrality in our faith. Occasionally one or another does do 
this but not many. Its universal acknowledgment as basic to 
Christianity seems justified, and for decades Dr. Jones has 
understood this with clarity. 

Or take the matter of church union. Increasingly its realiza¬ 
tion in a more comprehensive fashion seems inevitable. But 
how? Over what pattern? It may well be that finally the 
churches will come to some form of federal union such as 
Stanley Jones has advocated for many years! We confess that 
it is a mystery to us that church leaders and ecumenists have 
not thus far paid it more heed. 

So much for such considerations. Ours has been the task of 
selection. We hope we have not done violence to context. 
We hope that these samples may often inspire a reading of 
the whole of some original volume represented here. We 
have tried to have in mind a varied audience. We have not 
attempted a synopsis of his books, but we believe these selec- 
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tions are representative. We have seen some of these books 
during gestation. Most of them have profited from group 
criticism as they have developed, for they were read aloud 
in various Ashrams. We do hope that their power will come 
through and awaken the response so characteristic of the 
originals. 

On a following page the key to the mode of reference is 
given: an abbreviation of the titles followed by page numbers 
will guide the reader to the source. Moreover, these selections 
are numbered progressively throughout the book, for ease in 
indexing. 

In one of his books, Stanley Jones says that there are just 
two great human needs: ‘light on the mystery of life and 
light for the mastery of life.” We trust that help addressed 
toward these two needs will not fail to shine through these 
selected passages. 

—Eunice Jones Mathews 
—James K. Mathews 

Boston, Eastertide, 1971 
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1. Christ is becoming a familiar Figure upon the Indian 
Road. He is becoming naturalized there. Upon the road of 
India's thinking you meet with him again and again, on the 
highways of India's affection you feel his gracious Presence, 
on the ways of her decisions and actions he is becoming 
regal and authoritative. (CIR 33) 

2. It is an actual fact of experience that when you deepen 
the Christ-consciousness you deepen the God-consciousness. 
Jesus does not push out or rival God; the more I know of him 
the more I know of the Father. I do not argue that, I simply 
testify. (CIR 49) 

3. It is precisely because we believe in the absoluteness of 
Jesus that we can afford to take the more generous view of 
the non-Christian systems and situations. But the facts have 
driven us to Jesus as the supreme necessity for all life every¬ 
where. (CIR 54-55) 

4. Religion is the life of God in the soul issuing in the 
kingdom of God on earth. But first of all it is the life of God 
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in the soul. Religion means realization. If not, then religion 
soon means ritual, and that means death. 

The early disciples had little ritual but a mighty realization. 
They went out not remembering Christ, but realizing him. 
They did not merely call him back into memory, they com¬ 
muned with him in the deeps. He was not a mere fair and 
beautiful story to remember with gratitude—he was a liv¬ 
ing, redemptive, actual Presence then and there. They 
went out with the joyous and grateful cry, “Christ liveth in 
mel” The Jesus of history had become the Christ of experi¬ 
ence. They were almost irresistible, for they brought certainty 
into that uncertain world. Pliny the Elder had said, “There is 
nothing certain save the absence of certainty,” and Plato 
longed for “some sure word from God” that would be a raft 
to carry him across the uncertain seas of human existence. 
The apostles brought certainty. (CIR 146) 

5. If, as someone suggests, all great literature is auto¬ 
biography, then all great appeals to the non-Christian world 
must be a witness. Drummond would never preach anything 
that had not first gone through his own experience, and 
Drummond therefore spoke with power. 

Dr. Farquhar said to me regarding this matter: “There are 
two things that are almost irresistible to the Indian mind 
just now—Christ and Christian experience.” I agree most 
heartily, for it was the thing I had been driven to: Christ must 
be interpreted through Christian experience. (CIR 147-48) 

6. But the genius and glory of Christian experience is that 
we have not earned it—it is a gift, absolutely undeserved 
and unmerited. When one accepts it he loses all thought of 
the part he has had in it, and rapturously thinks of the Giver. 
It is not boasting, it is testimony. It is sharing with others 
what has been shared with us. We are to be witnesses in 
behalf of Another. (CIR 148) 

7. Here is the central miracle of Christianity: Christ. The 
central miracle is not the resurrection or the virgin birth or 
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any of the other miracles; the central miracle is just this 
Person, for he rises in sinless grandeur above life. He is life’s 
Sinless Exception, therefore a miracle. Now, turn from that 
Central Miracle toward these lesser miracles and they become 
credible in the light of his Person. Being what he was, it would 
be amazing if he did not touch blind eyes and make the lame 
to walk. These miracles fit in with the central miracle of his 
Person. “Being a miracle, it would be a miracle if he did not 
perform miracles.” The miracles do not carry Jesus—he carries 
them. The “whom” carries the “what,” the Person carries the 
manifestation. But say miracle apart from him and it is con¬ 
fusing. (CIR 169) 

8. As for the inspiration of the Scriptures, it takes a deep¬ 
ened meaning from him. Discuss the matter of the mechanics 
of it apart from Jesus and it often becomes a haggle, but 
discuss it with our gaze upon him and it becomes a necessity. 
It was inconceivable that such a person as Jesus could have 
come out of an uninspired or an ordinarily inspired Book. 
The ideas, the conceptions, the Person are too lofty to have 
been conceived by human intelligence however lofty it may 
have been. Just as he, being the miracle that he was, created 
miracles around him in human nature and the physical uni¬ 
verse, so also around him would be created the miracle in 
human intelligence and insight, until things which “eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man,” would be given forth to the world under the sway 
of that Person (CIR 173-74) 

9. The strongest way to hold to the inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures is to hold to the Person. 

We must call men not to loyalty to a belief but loyalty to 
a Person. We may be loyal to a belief and be dead spiritually, 
but we cannot be loyal to this Person and be other than alive 
spiritually. Pie creates belief. He is the great Believer himself, 
and in the light of his radiant faith we cannot help but believe. 
But we do not get Jesus from our beliefs, we get our beliefs 
from Jesus. And they must of necessity be under constant 
correction by his mind and spirit. (CIR 174-75) 
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10. If some are afraid of what might happen if we were to 
give India Jesus without hard-and-fast systems of thought and 
ecclesiastical organization, lest the whole be corrupted, let 
our fears be allayed. Jesus is well able to take care of himself. 
He trusted himself to the early disciples, who were no better 
and no worse than the Indian people; and having got hold 
of him they went forth in that name with power. Having little 
ecclesiastical system, little body of set doctrine, they created 
their own forms out of the passion of love they had for him. 
These forms were real because they came out of the white 
heat of that passion. They expressed life. We believe that 
India will fall intensely in love with the Christ of the Indian 
Road, that love will turn to glad submission to him as Saviour 
and Lord, that out of that loving submission will come a new 
radiant expressions of him in thought and life. (CIR 175) 

11. There is no real danger lest Jesus be lost among the 
many in all this, that it may end up in his being put in the 
Pantheon of Hinduism. Greece and Rome tried that and the 
Pantheons amid which he was placed are gone—Jesus lives 
on. He is dynamic, disruptive, explosive like the soft tiny 
rootlets that rend the monuments of man’s pride. Like the 
rootlets he quietly and unobtrusively goes down into the cran¬ 
nies of mens thinking, and lo, old forms and customs are 
broken up. Absorb him? You may as well talk about the moist 
earth in springtime absorbing the seed I The seed absorbs it, 
for it is life. Jesus is Life. He will take care of himself. 

“Give us Jesus,” said a Hindu to me, “just Jesus. Do not be 
afraid that we will make a human Jesus out of him, for his 
divinity will shine out of its own accord.” 

At any rate there never was a situation in which Jesus 
was not Master, and never more so than when he was upon 
the cross, and even in the tomb. He will be Master upon the 
Indian Road—yes, even at the crossroads of India where 
rival creed and clashing thought flow at cross purposes. (CIR 
176-77) 
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12. But someone objects—then all these things were here 
before him. There was nothing new in him. Mackintosh tells 
of an antiquarian who shows his friend how one by one the 
characteristic features of Greek sculpture had been antici¬ 
pated by the Assyrians, the Hittites and the Egyptians, and 
he exclaimed in triumph that the Greeks had, in fact, in¬ 
vented nothing. “Nothing,” rejoined the other, “except the 
Beautiful.” Jesus invented nothing new? He himself was the 
new. ( C1R 189-90) 

13. He did not discourse on the sacredness of motherhood— 
he suckled as a babe at his mother’s breast, and that scene 
has forever consecrated motherhood. 

He did not argue that life was a growth and character 
an attainment—he “grew in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” 

He did not speculate on why temptation should be in this 
world—he met it, and after forty days’ struggle with it in 
the wilderness he conquered, and “returned in the power of 
the Spirit to Galilee.” 

He did not discourse on the dignity of labor—he worked 
at a carpenter’s bench and his hands were hard with the toil 
of making yokes and plows, and this forever makes the toil of 
the hands honorable. 

We do not find him discoursing on the necessity of letting 
one’s light shine at home among kinsmen and friends—he 
announced his program of uplift and healing at Nazareth, his 
own home, and those who heard “wondered at the words of 
grace which proceeded out of his mouth.” 

As he came among men he did not try to prove the existence 
of God—he brought him. He lived in God and men looking 
upon his face could not find it within themselves to doubt 
God. 

He did not argue, as Socrates, the immortality of the soul— 
he raised the dead. 

He did not speculate on how God was a Trinity—he said, 
“If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.” Here the Trinity—“I,” “Spirit of God, 
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“GocT—was not something to be speculated about, but was 
a Working Force for redemption—the casting out of the devils 
and the bringing in of the Kingdom. 

He did not teach in a didactic way about the worth of 
children—he put his hands upon them and blessed them and 
setting one in their midst tersely said, “Of such is the kingdom 
of God,” and he raised them from the dead. 

He did not argue that God answers prayer—he prayed, 
sometimes all night, and in the morning “the power of the 
Lord was present to heal.” 

He did not paint in glowing colors the beauties of friend¬ 
ship and the need for human sympathy—he wept at the grave 
of his friend. 

He did not argue the worth of womanhood and the necessity 
for giving them equal rights—he treated them with infinite 
respect, gave to them his most sublime teaching, and when 
he arose from the dead he appeared first to a woman. 

He did not teach in the schoolroom manner the necessity 
of humility—he “girded himself with a towel and kneeled 
down and washed his disciples’ feet.” 

He did not discuss the question of the worth of personality 
as we do today—he loved and served persons. 

He did not discourse on the equal worth of personality— 
he went to the poor and outcast and ate with them. 

He did not prove how pain and sorrow in the universe could 
be compatible with the love of God—he took on himself at 
the cross everything that spoke against the love of God, and 
through that pain and tragedy and sin showed the very love 
of God. 

He did not discourse on how the weakest human material 
can be transformed and made to contribute to the welfare of 
the world—he called to him a set of weak men, as the Galilean 
fishermen, transformed them and sent them out to begin the 
mightiest movement for uplift and redemption the world 
has ever seen. 

He wrote no books—only once are we told that he wrote 
and that was in the sand—but he wrote upon the hearts and 
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consciences of people about him and it has become the world's 
most precious writing. 

He did not paint a Utopia, far off and unrealizable—he an¬ 
nounced that the kingdom of heaven is within us, and is “at 
hand” and can be realized here and now. (CIR 191-94) 

14. He was the Unspeakable Gift . I weave my formulas 
about him and he steps out beyond them! The Word is too 
big for my words. But I believe in that past. Jesus is the same 
yesterday. Cut the historical from the experimental and there 
will soon be no experimental. We must have the past. 

Yet Christ is living today. He not only accomplishes for us 
in the past, he accompanies with us in the present. He is no 
spent force. He is the Great Contemporary. Studdart Kennedy 
is right when he says diat we do not know what it is that 
is troubling us in our modem world, but that it is this: Christ 
has got hold of us. We are not nearly as smugly complacent 
as we were. We cannot bring ourselves to obey him absolutely 
or to turn away from him. He is getting hold of us in East 
and West. (CIR 211-12) 

15. Jesus does not stand before the blind and the leper and 
the poor and the sinner and discourse philosophically on why 
they are in such condition, but lays his hands of sympathy 
upon them and heals them through his servants; and more— 
he puts his gentle but condemning finger upon the conscience 
of the hale and hearty Pharisee in the crowd and asks why 
he has allowed all this. “Why?” he persists in asking. And for 
the first time men begin to feel that they are in very truth 
their brothers keeper, and that the wretchedness of the poor 
and the sick is not a sign of their sin of a previous birth, 
but the sign of the sin of the privileged in this birth for al¬ 
lowing it. Movements come out of such thoughts as these, 
and such thoughts are coming from Christ, very often standing 
unnoticed in the shadows. (CIR 215-16) 

16. Jesus is forcing modification everywhere. He stands un¬ 
modified. In all this battle and struggle of things—and Jesus 
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hasn’t won this place in the soul of India without his Calvarys 
of misunderstanding and abuse, and there are more to come 
—nevertheless, in this clash of ideas and ideals we have not 
been called upon to modify a single thing about him. We are 
called upon, with deep insistence, to modify our civilization, 
our church, ourselves—everything, except him. (CIR 219) 

17. Jesus walks along the roads of India’s thought and life 
and everywhere there is a new sense of values, a new feeling 
that there is healing in the air, a new sense that there is a 
springtime of the soul upon us as the old frozen forms of life 
break up and melt and there are stirrings of new life all 
around, a new hope—a regenerating Presence has come. (CIR 
219-20) 

18. Where, then, do we find the place of authority? In which 
one of these three—the Infallible Church, the Infallible Bible, 
the Infallible Christian Experience—does it lie? It lies in all 
three. Each contributes. That place of final certainty and 
authority is at the junction where the Jesus of history becomes 
the Christ of experience, and where the resultant individual 
experience is corroborated and corrected by the collective 
experience. The place of authority, then, is Christ revealed in 
the past, experienced in the present and corroborated by 
collective Christian experience. 

The Historical speaks and says, “Come unto me and I will 
give you rest”; the Experimental cries, “I’ve tried it and ex¬ 
perienced it—it is true”; and the Collective witnesses and 
says, “Through all times and climes we have verified it—it 
is so.” 

There is no higher certainty possible. (CRT 169-70) 

19. The problem of religion is to make man at one with his 
highest self, so that his divided soul-forces are fused into one; 
to bring man into harmony with his brother man, so that 
brotherhood becomes a reality, and to bring him into harmony 
with God. The task of religion is an at-one-ment—atonement 
If it fails to do this, it fails at the vital point. Its ritual may 
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be beautiful, its sanctions may be ancient, its precepts may 
be good, but if it fails here it fails vitally and irretrievably. . . . 

If Jesus Christ has done any tiling fundamental in the history 
of mankind, he must have solved this problem of the threefold 
harmony. If he has failed here, he takes his place as one of 
the beautiful characters of history, but utterly impotent and 
powerless to be a Redeemer. (CRT 238-39) 

20. The name of Christ shall be above every name, not 
through propaganda, or any trick of fate, nor even through 
the heavens’ proclamations, but because it is inscribed in the 
constitution of our universe and in the make-up of our own 
souls. ‘‘Lift the rock and thou shalt find me, cleave the wood 
and I am there,” is an early saying attributed to Christ; and 
we may add, Look into your nature—not this false nature 
created by sin, but into your real nature, and you will find 
his name written there. (CRT 280-81) 

21. Pilate looking at Jesus saw that he had stepped out of 
ordinary humanity and cried, “Behold the man!” He saw that 
he was not a man, just one among the many, he was the 
Man. Pie came near the truth but not quite. Bishop Temple 
gives it when he says: “Christ was not a man, but Man, he 
was not a god, but God.” In him we see what man is and how 
far we have fallen, in him we see what God is and how far 
we may rise. He is the universal meeting us personalized. 
Since I am a person, the universal must meet me personalized. 
(CRT 296) 

22. Jesus changes everything he touches. Call him a man, 
and you will have to change your ideas of what a man is; 
call him God, and you will have to change your ideas of what 
God is. You can transfer every quality of Jesus into God with¬ 
out the slightest sense of loss or blasphemy. And when you 
set him up as man he appeals to universal man. (CRT 297) 

23. How sifted from the local and the temporary and the 
trivial his mind was! He was always on the worthwhile, on 
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the thing that mattered. He was never misled by a subordinate 
issue; not once did he slip away from the primary into the 
secondary. His finger goes unerringly to the essentials in 
every matter. (CRT 297) 

24. But if he is the perfect, he is also the progressive. We 
have discovered an Ultimate, but this does not stop progress 
—it begins it. We have a Fixed Point, but the point is not 
fixed. Jesus is not behind us in the past. Pie is the great 
Contemporary. More—he is ahead of us. “He stands on the 
further side of our twenty centuries,” calling us into the new 
life. He has not been surpassed, not even approximated. He 
is no spent force. Jesus is Gods final but unfolding word. 
More and more light breaks out from him. Since our code is a 
Character, we can never say we have attained. We are always 
discovering new meanings in him. 

A religion founded upon rules is soon outgrown, for rules 
are temporary, growing out of temporary conditions; princi¬ 
ples are never outgrown, they are the same yesterday, today, 
and forever; but principles meeting us in a Person are not 
only eternal, they are eternally concreted, kept close to life, 
always illustrated. Jesus did not give rules, he did not even 
give principles alone, he gave principles illustrated by what 
he was and did. Plence he is never outgrown. (CRT 299) 

25. The Mosque of Saint Sophia in Constantinople is a trans¬ 
formed Christian church. It was one of the most beautiful 
churches of the world. All the Christian inscriptions and sym¬ 
bols have been painted out and Moslem inscriptions and 
symbols put in their places. As we stood under the great dome 
we could see that the figure of the ascending Christ with 
outstretched hands in blessing, which had been painted out, 
was coming back through the wearing off of the covering 
paint. I turned to a friend and said: “He is coming back. 
You cannot blot him out. Through the accretions and daubs 
of the centuries he is coming back again. He shall yet reign. 
The future belongs to him.” It does. (CRT 325) 
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20. And never did word and work so blend in harmony as 
they did in him [Christ]. They blended like the words and 
music of a song. He taught men, and his words had the ring 
of reality about them. Others quoted authorities; he taught 
with the authority of his own insight. Others came seeking 
truth; he came proclaiming it. Truth gushed forth from his 
soul like a fountain from a hillside. Others worked their way 
to truth through the logic of syllogism. He used no syllogisms. 
He announced self-verifying truths. He did not argue them, 
but left them to argue themselves—as light appeals to the 
eye, as duty fits the conscience, as beauty speaks to the 
esthetic nature, as love goes straight to the heart. And men 
listened to these words as if they were hearing some long- 
lost chord, something that belonged to them, that belonged to 
the very structure and make-up of their being. They felt that 
this was the souls homeland. His words made sin seem so 
unnatural, so extraneous, so incapable of fitting into living. 

He taught them! But not by words alone. His words held 
die content of a contact. He lived widi them and before them, 
and in his words they heard the Word—the Word that he was. 
When he spoke of love they knew what it meant, for diey had 
seen it—had seen it in his face, his deeds, in him. When 
he spoke of God they felt his presence, for he came not pro¬ 
claiming God; he brought him. For once the gap between the 
word and die work was completely bridged. In him diey were 
one. (CER 63-64) 

27. We know now that God is like this that we have seen in 
Jesus. He is Christlike. And if he is, he is a good God and 
trustable. If the Heart diat is back of the universe is like this 
Gentle Heart that broke upon the cross, he can have my 
heart without qualification and widiout reservation. I know 
nodiing higher to say of God dian that he should live like 
Christ. . . . Strange, a Man lived among us, and when we 
diink of God we must think of him in terms of this Man, 
or he is not good. We may transfer every single moral quality 
in Jesus to God widiout loss or degradation to our thought of 
God. On the contrary, by thinking of him in terms of Jesus 
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we heighten our view of God. All those who have tried to 
think of him in other terms have lowered and impoverished 
our idea of him. The highest adjective descriptive of character 
in any language is the adjective “Christlike.” The highest 
compliment we can pay to God or man is to say he is a 
Christlike God, or he is a Christlike man. (CER 67) 

28. Jesus is called the Word because the word is the expres¬ 
sion of the hidden thought. Unless I put my thought into 
words you cannot understand it. Here is God; we sense his 
presence, but he is Spirit, hence hidden. We want to know 
what he is like—not in omnipotence, nor in omniscience, nor 
in omnipresence; a revelation of these would do little or no 
good, but we would know his character, for what he is like 
in character, we, his children, must be. So the Hidden Thought 
—God—becomes the Revealed Word—Christ. (COM 27-28) 

29. Christ will gather up in himself all partial truth and 
preserve it. When I come to another civilization I know in 
my heart of hearts that Christ is not the enemy but the pre¬ 
server of any fine trait or tendency or teaching in that civiliza¬ 
tion. In him the prayer-wheel of the Buddhist becomes the 
“pray without ceasing” of the gospel. The idol of the old faiths 
becomes “the express image of his Person.” The individualistic 
karma of the old becomes the transferred karma of the cross. 
The Sangha of the Buddhist and the caste brotherhood of the 
Hindu become the brotherhood of man, the kingdom of God 
in the Gospels. The sacrifice of the animal to die Divine be¬ 
comes die Divine self-sacrifice. The preserved mummy of the 
old becomes the resurrected Christ of die new. The happy 
hunting ground of the Red Indian becomes the land of ever¬ 
lasting fellowship and service. The many-handed gods of the 
old become the ever-helpful Father of the new. The passivity 
of the Buddhist becomes the poised Passion of die Christ. 
The world-renunciation of the Hindu and die Buddhist be¬ 
comes the self-renunciation of the Gospels. The three gods of 
the Hindu pantheon who are called one become the one God 
who is manifested as Trinity. The peace of indifference of 
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the Hindu becomes the peace of the poised heart that has 
rest from itself to soothe and sympathize. The yearning for 
the incarnate of the Gita is fulfilled in the Incarnate of the 
gospel. The expectancy of the coming of “the spotless in¬ 
carnation” of all Hinduism becomes the Crystal Christ as 
historic fact. The yellow robe of world-renunciation becomes 
the Seamless Robe of world-redemption. (COM 102-3) 

30. He came to fulfill. He came to fulfill the desire of the 
Egyptians for immortality by himself rising from the dead and 
saying, “I am the resurrection and the life”; the naturalness 
of the Greeks, by making his way of life a well, springing up 
from within unto everlasting life; the love of the Romans for 
authority by assuming an authority over life that goes to the 
last thought and to the last motive; the craving among the 
Buddhists for die cessation of suffering by die turning of 
suffering into a song; the truth of submission in Islam by 
demanding that every thought be brought under captivity to 
the obedience of Christ; die reverence of die Chinese for 
ancestors and for elders by making the world a human fam¬ 
ily with God as our Father and all men as our brothers; the 
passion of the Japanese for loyalty by making loyalty to him¬ 
self and to die Beloved Community the very center of his 
gospel; die desire of the Hindus for unity with the Divine by 
offering to men diat unity with God expressed in the words, 
“I in them and thou in me, that they may be perfected into 
one”—Christ, God, man—perfected into one! (COM 103-4) 

31. Christ is die end of all things—and the beginning of all 
diings! They die with him at die cross and live with him in 
die resurrection. Christ saves not merely the individual soul, 
he saves every fine trait in national character, every truth 
embedded in dead forms, every partial concept in thought 
systems. He saves the past, by not stopping at die past. He 
carries it on to completion. (COM 108) 

32. Jesus was the Great Simplification. He was the simplifi¬ 
cation of God—reducing complicated philosophies about 
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God, to God as Father; the simplification of life, of needs, of 
speech. This reduction of complicated swearing to simple 
straightforward speech is in line with the reduction of com¬ 
plicated living to simplicity, to transparency. Simplification 
of speech was a symbol of the inner simplification of life. 
Evil is complication—lies cover lies, underhand intrigues fol¬ 
low underhand intrigues; but the good is simple, straight¬ 
forward, open, frank, and utterly truthful—"whatsoever is 
more than these is of the evil one." (COM 158-59) 

33. The scribes taught rules of religion; Jesus taught “them." 
A great schoolmaster always insisted that he did not teach 
Latin, he taught boys. Jesus did not teach principles, he taught 
persons. Those that heard felt the difference by its warmth 
and authoritativeness. (COM 318) 

34. Jesus was the great believer in man. He had an astonish¬ 
ing faith in people. He put together in his discipleship Simon 
tlie Zealot, die ardent revolutionary patriot, die Red of today; 
and Matthew, the tax-gatherer. And he expected something 
to happen to them—and it did I Each widi his partial view 
finally emerged into something bigger than he brought to it: 
the Kingdom of God. In die end they belonged to diat 
society which was of one heart and one soul, brethren who had 
all things in common and saw that no man had need. . . . 
They were far apart when diey began, but were of one heart 
and one soul when they ended. The Kingdom had conquered 
them. (CAC 227-28) 

35. H. G. Wells, in his Outline of History, in surveying hu¬ 
man history as a whole ends up his statement about Christ 
in diese words, “The Galilean has been too great for our small 
hearts." He has been. He gave us a Kingdom which was the 
new and final order breaking into and changing diis whole 
present world-order, and we have made it into a fold into 
which we run and are safe until Jesus takes us home to 
heaven. He gave us a Brotherhood which would bring all 
races and classes together in a great Fraternity, and we have 
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damned it into the religion of being white. He gave us the 
Spirit of Sharing, which would have made a just and happy 
and well-ordered world, and we have made it into a scramble 
for wealth at the expense of others. These continuous scram¬ 
bles have turned the world into a periodic shambles. We have 
reduced the Kingdom so that a millionaire in dying could say 
that, although he had been hard and driving and a shrewd 
business man, he had never drunk and had never kept a 
mistress, and probably felt that by being able to say this that 
he was a good and model Christian. The Kingdom into that! 
Jesus gave us a Kingdom which is entered by the narrow 
gate of self-losing for the sake of him and his brothers, and 
we have made that narrow gate into a narrow message, a 
narrow outlook, a narrow program and narrow-souledness. 

Unless we enlarge our hearts to this Galilean and his pro¬ 
gram he will have to pass through the midst of us who are 
called by his name to go his way to found his Kingdom. 
This is our chance to rethink our whole position, to right our 
attitudes, to turn with dedicated wills to him and to his 
Kingdom and to start afresh. What a world renewal would 
happen if we did! (CAC 265-66) 

36. Professor Macmurray says that this union of theory and 
practice is new among philosophies. It is—among philosophies. 
But I wonder if it is new when we think of Jesus and his 
conception of the Kingdom of God. This is all very near to 
Christ—not I grant you to organized Christianity, for in it we 
have built up vast theories apart from practice. But Jesus 
gave no set creed. He called men to follow him, to follow 
him, note—not merely to accept his ideas, but to follow him 
as he went forth to put into operation the Kingdom of God. 
His theory and his practice were one. You could not tell 
where his words ended and his deeds began, nor where his 
deeds ended and his words began, for his deeds were words 
and his words were deeds, and they both came together with 
what he was and became the Word, not a spoken Word, but 
a Lived Word. He laid down no philosophy (the Hindu senses 
at once that there is no philosophy in the Christianity of 
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Christ and objects to it on that ground), but he met life day 
by day, and as he met life he interpreted his own life. But 
it is die interpretation of a practice and not of a theory. It 
was a lived-out Word and not a spelled-out Word. When he 
said that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, it was at hand, 
in die very person of the Speaker and in the emerging society 
growing up around him. He did not speak of a co-operative 
society, but he produced one. He and his disciples practiced 
one long before it emerged into the co-operative society in 
die Acts of the Apostles. That was just an enlarging to include 
odier people in what Jesus began with himself and his dis¬ 
ciples. (CAC 269-70) 

37. If Jesus is die Son of God, dien all religions are not the 
same. . . . What is the unique diing in Christianity? The 
unique thing is not diis idea, that idea, but the unique thing 
is Christ! When you ask me my definition of religion, I give 
you not a spelled-out definition, but a lived-out definition— 
Christ! His attitudes toward life, His spirit and life—these 
constitute to me Religion. Jesus never used the word “reli¬ 
gion,” for had He done so, He would have confused the situa¬ 
tion. He did not come to bring a religion, but to be Religion. 
If we are going to diink in terms of God and man, we can 
diink of nothing higher dian we have seen in Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. (AIR 105) 

38. Jesus . . . did not appear as an individual—He appeared 
as the embodiment of the Cause of Causes, the Kingdom of 
God. It was the one thing for which all mankind is consciously 
or unconsciously longing: an all-inclusive Order which shall 
gather up into itself the lesser meanings and loyalties of life 
and give coherence and purpose to the whole. Nothing less 
than a Universal Order can do this. The only Universal Order 
is the Kingdom of God. 

But only a Universal Person can embody a Universal Order. 
Only the Son of man can embody the hopes and longings of 
the sons of men. Christ as the Son of man, the Universal Man, 
embodied in Himself the Universal Order, the Kingdom of 
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God. The Universal Person and the Universal Cause met and 
were one. 

Jesus was the Key to that Kingdom. Just as Jesus reveals 
the nature of God, He reveals the nature of the reign of God. 
The Kingdom of God is Christlikeness universalized. God 
reigns in the spirit that Jesus reigns, and with the same wea¬ 
pons of coercion, the coercion of the Cross. This is important, 
for many still conceive of God beating down His enemies 
by force and establishing His reign. If Jesus is kept as the 
Key, then this force-conception of the Kingdom fades out and 
the Cross, as the working force, becomes dominant. (AIR 
168-69) 

39. If the human race is to be religious at all in the future, 
it must be religious according to the spirit of Jesus Christ, or 
not be religious at all. If it is going to worship any God at 
all, it must be a God like the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If it is going to want any all-cmbracing Kingdom which will 
save it from its own selfishness and consequent tensions, 
then it must be the Kingdom of God. If it is going to want a 
saviour from individual and collective sin, then there is no 
other on the field seriously bidding for the heart of the world 
except Jesus Christ, the Saviour. If the world wants a Cause— 
a supreme Cause and a person embodying that Cause—then 
that Cause is the Kingdom and that supreme Person embody¬ 
ing that Cause is Christ. (AIR 248) 

40. None of us has the Truth. The Truth is in Christ—the 
Truth. What we hold is truths about the Truth. We need, 
therefore, the odier persons truth to add to our truths, so 
that our pooled truths may more closely approximate him 
who is the Truth. I say “more closely approximate,” for even 
our pooled truths are forever diis side of the Truth. (CAR 7) 

41. Christ is the Absolute. He is our Starting Point. He is 
the Master Light of all our seeing. Whatever other people do 
or do not do, Christians must begin widi Christ, for they 
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are Christ-ians. A^Christian is one who believes in God and 
man and life through Christ. (CAR 19) 

42. ‘Without him was not anything made that was made.” If 
the touch of Christ is upon the structure of all things, animate 
and inanimate, then by their very nature they cannot live in 
any way except his way. When they try to work some other 
way they work their own ruin—as now. Things and persons 
will find their way to harmony in him and in him alone. 
(CAR 46) 

43. We therefore cannot accept the dualism that there are 
two Gods—one of grace and another of nature. There is one 
God, and he is the author of both. Christ revealed in his 
own person and life the laws underlying the universe. What 
is covert in the universe became overt in him. He is the 
revelation of God, and of the universe that God created. 
Reality is shot through and through with Christ. He is woven 
into the very texture of its being, the soul of its soul. (CAR 
159) 


44. If that is true [that reality is shot through and through 
with Christ], then it has important implications: go far enough 
with the facts, wherever you find them, and they will bring 
you out at the place of Christ. That is my profoundest con¬ 
viction. If I did not believe that, I could not be a Christian 
with the consent of all my being. But does life verify it? I 
believe that the discovery of the facts, when they are facts and 
not half-truths, is leading in one direction and in only one 
direction—in the direction of Christ. Let the scientist, there¬ 
fore, begin with the facts, and let him go far enough with those 
facts, and he will come out at the fact of Christ. He may not 
get to Christ; he may stop short; but at least his facts will 
be pointing in the direction of Christ as their fulfillment. 
(CAR 159) 

45. Jesus was not a moralist, imposing a moral code. He was 
a revealer of the nature of reality. First, the revealer of the 
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nature of God—God is self-surrendered, self-giving love. Seo- 
ond, the revealer of the nature of the universe. He seldom 
used the imperative, almost never the subjunctive, almost 
entirely the indicative. This was and still is His teaching. 
(VS 63) 

46. Jesus is the Great Affirmation. He affirms the most radi¬ 
cal proposition ever made to the mind of man, the proposition 
that the present unworkable world order, based upon greed 
and self-seeking, be replaced by God’s order—the kingdom 
of God based upon self-giving service and love. (VS 89) 

47. For it is this Plus that saves us. There are two things 
in Jesus—one like me, and one unlike me. He meets life as 
a man, calls on no power that is not at your disposal and 
mine. He is so like me that I feel I might put my hand on 
his shoulder and say, “Brother man.” But the moment I am 
about to do it I am confronted with that something in him 
that is unlike me. He confronts me with an offer of salvation 
that only God can offer. So instead of putting my hand on his 
shoulder, I find myself at Ills feet. It is this unlikeness to me 
that saves me. We need both the likeness and the unlikeness. 
He is like me, therefore my Example; he is unlike me, there¬ 
fore my Redeemer. If he were only like me, he could not be 
my Redeemer; if he were only unlike me, he could not be 
my Example. It is the combination of the likeness and the 
unlikeness that gives me what I need. (COM 122-23) 

48. You don’t have to decide anything personally when you 
try to decide who wrote the Pentateuch, but you have to 
decide something personally when you face Jesus. He is not 
the point of question. He is the point of decision. Not that he 
is a prickly person threatening you with a judgment day. He 
himself is the judgment day. You judge yourself when you 
look into his face. In him you see what you are and what 
you might be. He is both judgment and possibility, both con¬ 
demnation and confidence. (SOA 93) 
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49. What Jesus said in history became true in experience. 
He said he was a Savior. They tried it and found themselves 
saved, not from hell, but from what they had been, to what 
they wanted to be and ought to be. When Jesus said, “Come 
unto me and I will give you rest,” they came and found it 
exactly as he said. They were at rest from guilt and frustra¬ 
tion and emptiness. Everything he said in history was verified 
in experience. The two kinds of reality, objective and sub¬ 
jective, were coming together and verifying each other. It 
was so then; it is so now. I challenge anyone, anywhere, to 
expose his inner life to Jesus Christ in repentance and faith 
and obedience, and I will tell what will happen—tell with 
an almost mathematical precision. Such a person will be 
changed, profoundly changed, in character and life; and he 
will know it in every fiber of his being. (SOA 103) 

50. My faith has been reduced to simplicity: “Jesus is Lord.” 
They say that all great discoveries are a reduction from com¬ 
plexity to simplicity. The false hypothesis is always complex, 
for you have to use a lot of words to cover up the falsity, but 
the truth is always simple. If you tell lies, you have to have 
a good memory to cover up the lies; but if you tell the truth 
every time, you do not have to have a good memory—you 
just tell the truth. That is simple. My life answer has been 
found; I have an answer which is the Answer, and it works; 
the universe and life approve of it: “Jesus is Lord.” That is 
die greatest reduction from complexity to simplicity I know— 
the whole of religion in general and the whole of Christianity 
in particular reduced to three words: “Jesus is Lord.” (SOA 
352) 


51. Jesus is Lord—Lord of the past, Lord of the present, 
Lord of the future. Jesus is Lord of everything. Jesus is Lord, 
unqualified. What a conclusion! A conclusion which is a be¬ 
ginning. (SOA 372) 
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52. There are five great kingdoms representing five stages 
of life. The lowest is the mineral kingdom, above that the 
plant or vegetable kingdom, the next is the animal kingdom, 
then the kingdom of man, and fifth and highest the kingdom 
of God. We stand between the kingdom of the animal on the 
one side and the kingdom of God on the other. The kingdom 
of the animal, although lighted up with gleams of altruism, 
stands for self-assertion—the weakest go to the wall and war 
sounds through it. The kingdom of heaven stands for self- 
sacrifice, the renewal and regeneration of the weak, and peace 
and harmony and brotherhood pervade it. We are in the stage 
between, and life seems to mingle both these kingdoms. The 
selfish and the sacrificial struggle within us for mastery. We 
feel the pressure of this higher kingdom upon our souls, and 
it awakens us to higher aspirations. This pressure gives birth 
to religion. We feel our real life is in the higher, in the king¬ 
dom of God. So we feel the need of a vertical conversion. 
Vertical conversion is that spiritual change wrought by Christ 
that lifts us from sin to goodness, from discord to harmony, 
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from selfishness to sacrifice, from ourselves to God, and gives 
us a new sphere o f living, the Kingdom of God. ( CRT 71) 

53. We can see quite clearly what [Jesus'] programJ s. That 
program is the Kingdom of God on earth. In this conception 
he announced a higher ordei^ founded on love, good will, and 
brotherhood, breaking into and transforming and ultimately 
displacing the lower world order founded on greed, selfish¬ 
ness, exploitation, and unbrotherliness. That Kingdom is the 
u ltimat e order or goal of humanity. (CAC 40-41) 

54. When we analyze the program [of Jesus, set forth in 
Luke 4], we find: 

1. Good news to the poor—the economically disinherited. 

2. Release to the captives—the socially and politically dis¬ 
inherited. 

3. The opening of the eyes of the blind—the physically 
disinherited. 

4. The setting at liberty the bruised—the morally and 
spiritually disinherited. 

5. The Lords Year of Jubilee—a new beginning on a world 
scale. 

6. The Spirit of the Lord upon me—the dynamic behind 
it all. (CAC 41-42) 

55. Is this religion which we have built up around Christ to 
be the messianic religion through which the new day will 
come, and through it alone? I question it. For if that were 
true, then the organized Christian religion and the other 
religions would fight it out to a finish, with the organized 
Christian religion triumphant in the end. If what we have 
now as the o rganize d C hristian re ligio n—if that were trium¬ 
phant, would it be synonymous with the Kingdom of God? 
S urely noL . The Kingdom of God Judges the organized Chris¬ 
tian religion just as it judges other systems, and again and 
again it stands condemned in the fight of that judgment. 

The fact is that Jesus never came to found a religion. He 
never uses the term "religion," either in its Aramaic form or 
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in its Greek equivalent. He therefore did not come to set one 
religion over against another religion. He came to set the 
Kingdom of God against all other ways of life, to judge them, 
to c hange t hem, and finally conform them to its reign. The 
Kingdom of God is larger than the organized Christian reli¬ 
gion and breaks out beyond it. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am persuaded that the Chris¬ 
tian rehgion, even as it is now organized with all its faults, 
has more of the Kingdom of God within it than any other 
system. It has within it the noblest ideals, the finest character, 
and the most self-giving service to the human race of any 
religious system. Moreover, it holds within its very earthen 
vessel the g reate st of all treasures, namely, the fact of the 
self-giving of God in redemptive act in the cross of Christ. 
Nevertheless, the Kingdom of God and the organized Chris¬ 
tian religion are not synonymous, nor coterminous. I repeat 
that the Christian religion in its ideal state would be, but I 
am not dealing with that ideal system, but with the one built 
up around Jesus Christ which we have before us now. God 
was working through other systems of religion before the 
organized Christian religion came into being. Nor is he con¬ 
fined to it now. “God hath not left himself without witness 
among any nation.” Nor is he leaving himself without witness 
in many an incomplete system of religion. (CAC 221-22) 

56. To see how the Kingdom fulfills and completes in itself 
many tendencies at work in the world let us look at the fact 
that there are three great emphases in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Matthew’s emphasis was upon the Kingdom of Heaven (Mat¬ 
thew 3:2); Mark’s emphasis was on the Person, Christ (Mark 
1:1); Luke’s emphasis was on the human changes which his 
coming would mean (Luke 3:4-6). The first has its emphasis 
on the organization, the second on the Person, the third on 
the persons. The New Order, or the Organization, was in¬ 
augurated by the Person in behalf of the persons. (CAC 260) 

57. The Kingdom of God—Jesus used the phrase or its equi¬ 
valent a hundred times, and the thing that He used a hundred 
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times becomes central, formative, all-important. The first 
words of His ministry were, “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” and the last tiling He emphasized when 
He was with the disciples for forty days after the resurrec¬ 
tion was the same tiling—“speaking to them concerning the 
Kingdom of God.” Between the forty days of temptation when 
the whole question at issue was the methods by which the 
Kingdom was to be brought and the forty days of postresurrec¬ 
tion teaching the theme was one—the Kingdom. (CBU 20) 

58. This, then, is the content Jesus put into the Kingdom 

idea: reconstructio n which would extend through the eco¬ 

nomic,tlie^ocialTTIie^political, the physical, the spiritual, and 
to the total order—all this is to be accomplished by the re- 
d emptive Sp irjLof God working directly and t hrough eve ry 
rightagency. (CBU 41) 

59. Paul had the two emphases that Jesus had: The Kingdom 
of God and Plimself as the embodiment of that Kingdom. 
Note that last verse: “He preached the Reign (Kingdom) of 
God and taught about the Lord Jesus Christ,” there were two 
centers around which his message revolved: The Kingdom 
and the Lord Jesus Christ as the embodiment of that Kingdom, 
the Personalized Center. The real shif t came after Paul, but 
by the time the creed s were written it was complete. Another 
Christianity had the field. That Christianity was built into 
the creeds and fixed the type of Christianity for over a thou¬ 
sand years. A crippled Chr istian ity went across Europe leav¬ 
ing a crippled result. This crippled Christianity as it faces 
the present world situation is full of discomfiture. It isn’t big 
enough to be matched against a decaying world situation. 
The Kingdom is. Hence the Kin gdo m mus t be redis covered. 
(CBU 76) 

60. The competitive principle is a driving force and its loss 
would be a serious loss to the progress of the race. But in a 
Kingdom of God society the co mpet itive principle is not lost 
—it is converted to higher ends. In a selfish order, the drive 
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of it is harnessed to one's own self. It is therefore disruptive. 

If one succeeds, the others fail. The more the principle is 
applied, the more society is disrupted or held at a dangerous 
tension. (CBU 166) 

61. The Kingdom does away with dualities and brings unity 
b etweerTTieaven and earth, be tweenMhe material and the 
spiritual, between the secular and the sac red, t he ethical and ^ ^ 
tHe~relIgIous, between science and religion, be tween idealism . ^ 
and realism, betw een the sodaTand the personal and between 
God and man and bet ween man and his own-soul. Did any- 
tliing ever bring such a glorious sense of comprehensive 
unity? It is universal enough to touch every human relation¬ 
ship and intimate enought to meet every human need. It is 

the one thing'men of forward-looking minds are feeling after 
through many ways, with many partial truths as their guide. 

But the hour has now come for men to cease these halfway 
attitudes and to take Jesus as their guide to this Kingdom, 
for He carries no partial truths, but Himself is the Truth, 
the embodiment of the Kingdom, of whom it was said, “In 
and through Him the universe is one harmonious whole” 
(Colossians 1:17, Weymouth). It is! (CBU 186) 

62. First, there is nothing absurd in this view of the world 
as the scene of the Kingdom of God. If there is a God, He 
ought to reign and He ought to reign in the total life. Second, 
this view might be true under certain conditions—I know 
there are conditions, for it represents the invasion of Higher 
Life and that Higher Life cannot impose itself, it awaits our 
meeting of conditions. Third, it may be true even now—I 
must not render the whole thing innocuous by putting it off 
into the Beyond. If it is true, it ought to be true here and now. 
Fourth, it is fit to be true—certainly nothing less than this 
is worthy of a world with such potentialities as ours. We 
cannot believe that the God that made order and symmetry 
in the snowflake will provide only for chaos in society. Fifth, 
it ought to be true—our inmost moral conciousness demands 
such a world as this. That “ought to be” in us is an echo of 
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the “is” in God. Sixth, it must be true—everything would be 
hopeless confusion if it weren’t true. Life would not come 
out right—it must be true. Seventh, it shall be true, at any 
rate for me. I am shut up to this decision—there can be no 
otlier for me. (CBU 229-30) 

63. We must confess . . . that we as Christians do retain one 
advantage—Christ and His Kingdom. We recognize how easy 
it is to pass over from the idea of a superior faith to the 
idea that those who hold it are superior persons, and we must 
be on our guard against this false assumption. Nevertheless, 
we cannot deny the central conviction of our lives. We repudi¬ 
ate all other superiorities—of class and race and color and 
learning, but at one place we do not budge—we believe that 
in Jesus Christ and His Kingdom we have found a spiritual 
Ultimate, and that this message is as necessary for every man 
as air is necessary to the lungs and love is necessary to the 
heart. As already suggested, the lungs can get along without 
air and the heart without love—but they cannot and live. 
(AIR 46) 

64. But the unique tiling in Christianity is not only Christ 
as a Person, but His message. Just what was that message? 
He proclaimed the Kingdom of God. Jesus went about 
“preaching the gospel of the Kingdom.” It was the center 
around which everything revolved. This Kingdom seemed to 
be a new Order standing at the door of the lower order 
ready to replace it both in the individual and in the collective 
will with God’s way of life. This Kingdom is the most astonish¬ 
ing proposal ever made to the mind of man. It is universal 
enough to take in the sum total of human relationships, and 
it is intimate enough to take in my need. (AIR 107-8) 

65. The Kingdom of God holds the field as the only working 
possibility, that is, if we are to be religious and desire at the 
same time to be religious with an individual and social re¬ 
construction content. It is possible to be religious without the 
Kingdom of God content and framework—we can make reli- 
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gion communion with God, apart from any social reconstruc¬ 
tion—but if we desire social reconstruction as well, then the 
Kingdom is inevitable. (AIR 110) 

66. When we see the Kingdom of God looking at us through 
the eyes of Jesus, then we know that we are face to face with 
ultimate Fact—something that is valid in heaven and on earth, 
and for time and eternity. If Jesus Christ is not the Key to 
God and man and to the organization of human relationships, 
then there is no key. (AIR 112) 

67. The Kingdom and Christ are synonymous—in Him God’s 
absolute and final order confronts us widi the imperious de¬ 
mand, “Repent.” The Absolute Order meets us in the Absolute 
Person, and the obligation laid on us is absolute— Surrender. 
In surrendering we find ourselves in obedience to the final 
way of life. (KGR 58) 

68. Jesus presents the Kingdom as a fact—the supreme fact 
of life. It is as definite as the force of gravity and more so. 
It is all-pervasive and all-inclusive. From the tiniest atom to 
the furtherest star, and through all the relationships of men, 
there is one dictum and only one dictum: “Obey the Kingdom 
of God or perish.” For this “Kingdom is built from the founda¬ 
tion of the world.” It is already built. It is part and parcel 
of our lives, the very laws of our being. Since it is already 
built—for God built it when He built you and me and the 
universe—then it is left to us to receive it, to act on it. If we 
don’t, then so much the worse for us; we perish. (KGR 
63-64) 

69. But when we talk about the Kingdom of God as a goal 
and a master-conception, there is a subtle danger. We may 
fall back into the thought of idealism—the Kingdom is a 
distant goal, and only a conception, albeit a master-concep¬ 
tion. This has sapped the very life of the Kingdom proposal. 
The Kingdom is a goal and it is a conception, but only as 
far as we are concerned. The Kingdom in itself is not a con- 
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ception, but a fact. Jesus never presented the Kingdom as a 
conception—that would have left it in the realm of idea. He 
presented it as a fact—a fact that had to be acted on—that 
left it in the realm of realism. (KGR 70-71) 

70. Those who try to live in anti-Kingdom ways find the 
universe decaying under their touch. They touch love, and it 
turns to lust, and lust in turn becomes disgust. They touch 
rulership, and turn it into tyranny, and tyranny turns into 
revolt. They touch service, and turn it into servility and syco¬ 
phancy, and that turns into slavery. They touch human rela¬ 
tionships, and under their attitudes of hate and fear those 
relationships are snarled into conflict and war. If we speak 
of those whose touch turns everything to gold, we must speak 
of those whose touch turns the gold of life into base metal. 
They are not the heirs of the universe. (KGR 215) 

71. But [the Kingdom of God] is not mere impersonal life; 
it is life that is so intensely personal that you have to spell 
it Personal. For it is a relationship to an Order, embodied in 
a Person. It is ultimate, but it is also intimate. Does this 
personal intimacy with a Person shut me in and make me 
exclusive? On the contrary it enlarges every fiber of my being, 
every thought of my mind, every longing of my soul, and 
universalizes it. I know that this Kingdom cannot, by its very 
nature, belong to a state, a race, or a class; it belongs to 
everybody, and to everybody as a person, apart from race, 
state, or class. For it is truth, and truth by its very nature is 
universal. (CAR 129-30) 

72. The God who revealed himself through Jesus Christ— 
perfectly and finally, as I believe—is the same God who 
created the universe and who built into that universe the 
laws of the Kingdom of God. It is true that the Kingdom of 
God comes as men individually anl corporately accept it. But 
it is also true diat the Kingdom of God is. It is built into 
the nature of reality, is the way that reality works. When 
you discover those laws underlying reality you discover the 
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laws of the Kingdom. For this is “the Kingdom prepared . . . 
from the foundation of the world”—built into the structure 
of reality as die very laws of its being. Jesus said: “The King¬ 
dom of God is within you.” It is written into your tissues, 
your nerve cells, your blood, into you. Another version (Twen¬ 
tieth Century) puts it: “The Kingdom of God is already 
among you.” It is written into your relationships with each 
other; it is the way you are made to live corporately; it is 
the law of our corporate life. Individually and collectively 
when we live according to the laws of the Kingdom, we live; 
when we don’t, we perish. 

But diese laws of the Kingdom are written not merely into 
die human being and his relationships; they are written into 
the constitution of nature. The New Testament says: “Without 
him (Christ) was not anydiing made diat was made” (John 
1:3); “By whom (Christ) also he made the worlds” (Heb. 
1:2); “All things were created by him (Christ), and for him: 

. . . and by him all diings consist,” or hold togedier (Col. 
1:16-17). These passages by diree different writers make it 
plain that the touch of Christ is upon all creation, that crea¬ 
tion is made to work in the Christian way; for “all things were 
created by him, and for him”—they are made for him, made 
to work in his way and in no other way. I cannot admit diat 
this is true of human life and relationships; it is not true of 
the physical universe. The physical universe is also made to 
work in the Christian way. Treat the physical universe in an 
unchristian way and it will go back on you. Treat it in a 
Christian way and it will respond to you. (CAR 157) 

73. The Kingdom of God is die be-all and the end-all of 
repentance, conversion, and die new birth. That is of the 
utmost importance for they introduce you to die most amaz¬ 
ing individual and social fact of the universe—the Kingdom 
of God. (C 241) 

74. Note diat you do not “build the Kingdom,” as the em¬ 
phasis was a generation ago and still lingers on in anemic 
vocabularies—you “receive the Kingdom.” “Let us be grateful 
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for receiving a kingdom which cannot be shaken” (Heb. 12: 
28). “Building the Kingdom” depicts the unsurrendered self 
thinking it can build the Kingdom by its own efforts. But 
“receiving the Kingdom” depicts the surrendered, receptive 
self with emptied hands accepting Gods gift of grace, forgive¬ 
ness, conversion, new birth, and—this is the point—introduc¬ 
ing him to the most exciting fact of the universe, the Kingdom 
of God. There divine resources for human living are at the 
disposal of those who are humble enough to receive. “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit (humble and receptive enough to re¬ 
ceive), for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5:3). 
“Theirs is the kingdom of heaven”—they do not only belong 
to the Kingdom of Heaven—the Kingdom of Heaven belongs 
to them. All its resources are at their disposal. It is behind 
them, backs them, and gives them cosmic approval. It brings 
all life into coherence, meaning, and goal. (C 242-43) 

75. Strangely enough, I discovered the Kingdom of God in 
Russia. I had always known it, but there it became vital and 
all-compelling. It possessed me. Russia had inwardly hit me 
hard. I needed reassurance. In my quiet time in Moscow a 
verse arose out of the Scriptures and spoke to my condition. 
It was this: “Therefore let us be grateful for receiving a king¬ 
dom that cannot be shaken” (Heb. 12:28 RSV). “A kingdom 
that cannot be shaken”—not only will not, but “cannot be 
shaken.” I saw as in a flash that all man-made kingdoms are 
shakable. The kingdom of communism is shakable: they have 
to hold it together by purges, by force; they cannot relax 
that force or it will fall apart. The kingdom of capitalism is 
shakable. The daily fluctuations of the stock market, on ac¬ 
count of the course of events, shows that the kingdom of 
capitalism is shakable. The kingdom of self is shakable. Center 
yourself on yourself as the center of your kingdom and the 
self will sour and go to pieces. The kingdom of health is 
shakable. The radio and TV blare constantly with supposed 
health remedies to hold this physical life together, but in the 
end the grim reaper death gets us all. Everything is shakable, 
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except one—the Kingdom of God, the one and only unshak¬ 
able Kingdom. 

... I came out of Russia with two tilings in my mind and 
heart: an unshakable Kingdom and an unchanging Person— 
the absolute order and the absolute Person. With these two 
strings in my harp I could sound them and sing in the face 
of everything, including communist Russia. They were two 
things then; now they have coalesced and become one. I see 
that the unshakable Kingdom is embodied in the unchanging 
Person. He was the Kingdom. He used interchangeably “for 
my sake” and “for the Kingdom’s sake.” Not only absolute 
goodness looks out of his eyes, but absolute power. God not 
merely redeemed in terms of Jesus Christ; he rules in terms of 
Jesus Christ. 

What did that do for me? It wiped out the distinction be¬ 
tween the individual and the social—they were two sides of 
one whole. To have a relationship with Jesus Christ meant 
a very definite personal relationship, a relationship of person 
with Person. But it also meant very definite social relation¬ 
ships, for embodied in that Person was the absolute order, the 
kingdom. To have a relationship with him meant that I had a 
relationship with an order which embraced the total fife, in¬ 
dividual and collective. So that now my faith by its very 
nature was both individual and social; not now individual and 
now social, but by its very nature was both. (SOA 149-51) 

76. The Kingdom of God is the only thing he called the 
good news—the “gospel of the Kingdom.” He sent forth his 
disciples to preach the “gospel of the Kingdom. It meant 
nothing less than replacing this present unworkable world 
order, based on greed and selfishness, with God’s order. That 
is radicalism, beneficent, blessed radicalism. H. G. Wells, 
searching through history as a historian, came across this idea 
of the Kingdom and was shocked as by an electric shock: 
“Here is the most radical idea ever presented to the mind of 
man. It means nothing less than replacing man’s order with 
God’s order.” (SOA 153) 
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77. Individualism is a truth, but it is a half-truth; collec¬ 
tivism has a truth, but it, too, is a half-truth. Individualism 
forgets that life is social, and collectivism forgets that life is 
individual and personal. Hegel says that life moves from 
thesis to antithesis to synthesis. The thesis produces its an¬ 
tithesis, and out of the struggle of opposites a synthesis, which 
gathers up the truth in thesis and antithesis, is bom. The 
thesis is individualism; it produces its opposite—collectivism. 
Out of the struggle of opposites a third something is being 
born, gathering up the truth in thesis and the truth in an¬ 
tithesis into a third something. What is that third something 
struggling to be bom out of clash of opposites? I believe it 
is the Kingdom of God society, in which you “love your 
neighbor”—the truth in collectivism— “as yourself’—the truth 
in individualism. So something beyond individualism and be¬ 
yond collectivism, but gathering up the truth in each and 
eliminating the wrong of each, is emerging, and that third 
something is the Kingdom of God society which is beyond 
each, but gathers up the truth in each, in a society where 
you love your neighbor as yourself. That, I believe, is the 
meaning of this world crisis. (SO A 262) 

78. The Kingdom of God is a head-on and total answer to 
man’s total need, individual and collective. It is the most 
radical proposal ever made to this world of ours: it proposes 
to replace this present unworkable world order, founded on 
greed and strife, with God’s order—the Kingdom of God. This 
makes man’s totalitarianisms inane and tame alongside God’s 
totalitarianism, the Kingdom of God. With this difference: 
if you obey man’s totalitarianisms totally, you find total bond¬ 
age; but if you obey God’s totalitarianism, the Kingdom, to¬ 
tally, you find total freedom. For when you obey the laws of 
the Kingdom written within you—'“the Kingdom, built from 
the foundation of the world”—you obey that for which you 
are made; this Kingdom is your homeland. If you revolt 
against the Kingdom, you revolt against yourself. “He who 
spits against the wind spits in his own face.” A little boy was 
found crying; when asked what was the matter, he replied: 
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M IVe been playing hookey from school all day, and IVe just 
found out it is Saturday." When we play hookey against the 
Kingdom of God, we play hookey against ourselves. All com¬ 
ing into the Kingdom is a coming home. 

The nature of the Kingdom is social; the entrance into the 
Kingdom is personal by a new birth, conversion. You enter it 
personally; you live in it corporately. (SOA 386) 

79. The Son of man is for the sons of men, and anything that 
stands against their rise must go down before the fact of his 
judging, redeeming Presence. The status seekers who seek for 
status lose both the status and the seeking—it all ends in 
disillusionment and disappointment. They break themselves 
upon the law of the Kingdom: He that would be great among 
you shall become the servant of all. There is, and there can be, 
no other way to greatness except to greatly serve. And the 
catch is in that word “all." Some are willing to be servants of 
some—my family, my class, my race, my nation. It is a road 
to a dead end. The cynical disillusionment of this age is a 
direct result of breaking that law. (RC 82) 

(See also Dr. Joness latest book, The Unshakable Kingdom and 
the Unchanging Person, published June, 1972.) 
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SO. Christmas is the festival of God with us. Pentecost is the 
festival of God in us. Is he more with us than in us? 

Go through Palestine and you will find that the Christian 
Church has fastened on almost every important event in the 
Old and New Testaments and has commemorated them by 
the erection of a Christian shrine. But none has been erected 
in commemoration of its own birthday, Pentecost. Did it seem 
too remote to commemorate? 

At any rate, whatever the cause, there is, in Christianity, 
a lost chord, and that lost chord haunts us. Until we get it 
back our spiritual lives will be more wistful than winsome, 
more plaintive that passionate. 

That lost chord is Pentecost. (CER 47) 

81. There was (at Pentecost) the merging of the sense of 
God and of Christ in experience. In their experience they 
could not tell where one ended and the other began. They 
found they could turn as easily to one as to the other. More¬ 
over, God was no longer localized at Sinai—in national epochs, 
in being the God of a chosen people. In their experience he 
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was universalized. The same was true of Christ. They could no 
longer think of him merely as the Teacher who taught them 
on the hillsides and companioned with them along the shores 
of Galilee. He too was universalized. Did they not commune 
with him along all ways now? And did not their hearts bum 
within them on every road now? He was no longer merely the 
Christ of the Galilean Road, nor even the Christ of Emmaus 
Road—he was The Christ of Every Road. He was there! He 
was everywhere! He was within! 

God and Christ were both merged and both were univer¬ 
salized in their experience, so they said, “The Spirit.” They 
knew God and Christ through and in the Spirit. “The Spirit is 
the method of Christs presence,” says Moberley. The Spirit is 
also the method of Gods presence. The Spirit is thus the 
method of the presence of the Christlike God with human 
spirits. . . . 

The localized and far-off God and the limited and absent 
Christ were now universalized and available in experience— 
the experience of the Spirit. (CER 53, 54, 55) 

82. Why was the Spirit given at this particular period of 
human history and under these particular circumstances? He 
seemed to come with abandon, as if pent up for ages awaiting 
this particular moment. True, there were touches and intima¬ 
tions of the Spirit in all ages and in all nations. But at Pen¬ 
tecost there was not intimation, there was inundation. Why 
could he now come with utter abandon? 

The reason is not hard to find. He could not come until the 
Norm had been fixed in the minds of men—the Norm that 
would tell them what the Spirit is like and what moral content 
could be put into the term. For what God is like determines 
what we should be like. “Show me your gods and I will show 
you your men.” If our ideas of God hold a moral misconcep¬ 
tion, then the whole of life is under moral misdirection. It 
will, therefore, be better to have no idea of God than to have 
a false one. In all ages God has been thought of in terms 
utterly misleading and false. (CER 56) 
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83. Now for the application of all this to the matter we are 
considering: If God is a Christlike God, then it follows that 
the Spirit is a Christlike Spirit. The same content of character 
will be in both. Then if the Spirit lives within us, he will 
not make us other than Christlike. “The fruits of the Spirit 
are the virtues of Christ,” said the great Schleiermacher. If 
we are made other than Christlike, it is some other spirit 
that possesses us—the spirit of weakness, of folly, of clan¬ 
nishness, not the Holy Spirit. For the Spirit will not make 
us other dian Christlike. (CER 69) 

84. The three things necessary before this Gift of Gifts could 
be given had now been accomplished; Life had been shown 
in his life; Life had suffered that the three things that cripple 
life—sin, suffering, death—might be cleared away; Life had 
utterly overcome in the resurrection, and now Life was ready 
to be given. Pentecost could now bring the climactic facts to 
men. He lived, he died, he arose, he gives himself in ex¬ 
perience—these four facts stand together and constitute our 
gospel. To lose any one of the four is to lose the gospel. This 
is a self-evident fact. (CER 91) 

85. To take the first three, but to stop short of the fourth, 
is the supreme tragedy of present-day Christian living. We 
emphasize his life, his death, and his resurrection. The con¬ 
sequence is we have an objective gospel. It lies in history— 
not in us. And because it lies in history and is objective the 
characteristic of Christian living is dimness, a sense of far- 
away-ness, unreality. (CER 91) 

86. Certainly, something did happen [at Pentecost], some¬ 
thing very decisive. Draw a line through the New Testament 
and on one side is spiritual fumbling, hesitancy, inadequacy, 
defeat, and on the other side is certainty, courage, adequacy, 
victory. That line runs straight through Pentecost. When we 
read the Acts of the Apostles, which is taken up with tire 
doings of the apostles after Pentecost, we are struck with the 
incongruity between the apostles and their acts. Here were 
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very ordinary men doing extraordinary things, thinking in 
an extraordinary way, leaving an extraordinary effect in the 
changed lives of men and society. The very temper and spirit 
of their lives was extraordinary. They seemed to have found 
power by which to live. And far from being rampant emo¬ 
tionalism the striking thing is their amazing balance and 
sanity. They burned with zeal, but they met issues and crises 
of the most far-reaching consequences and met them with 
poise and insight. They picked their way through intellectual 
and moral bogs and quagmires and marked out paths which 
we today tread with safety and salvation. And, more than 
that, they brought to bear upon life a power that redeemed 
men and made them immediately God-conscious; that 
changed the moral and spiritual climate; that turned dull, 
drab life into the spiritually gay and taught a sad world to 
hing—and to sing in spite of. (CER 94-95) 

87. Something extraordinary did happen at Pentecost. What 
was it? 

I am persuaded that two outstanding tilings happened. 
First, God, die Living Spirit, became to diem immediate, 
experimental, vital—overwhelmingly so. In die fires of that 
Living Presence the old self-life was burned up, their interests 
became merged with his and hencefordi they had one passion 
—Christ. One desire, therefore, consumed diem—to share him 
widi men. 

Second, religion here broke its fetters and became universal. 
I used to think that with Paul our gospel broke its cramping 
Jewish fetters and became universalized. I am persuaded diis 
came before Paul. It is true that Paul worked out the impli¬ 
cations of the universalities at Pentecost, for his chief emphasis 
was upon the Spirit—upon the Spirit and not upon “justifica¬ 
tion,” as has been so largely held. His emphasis upon die 
Spirit made it easy for him to think in terms universal, for 
where “the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty”—liberty from 
the inner fetters of self and liberty from die less-dian-universal 
ideas and customs. (CER 95-96) 
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88. At Pentecost religion penetrated to the inmost depth of 
personal need and then rebounded to universality. Never was 
religion more personal, never was it more universal and social. 
It met and solved the needs of a Man and showed itself cap¬ 
able of meeting and solving the needs of man. It gave inner 
freedom and a world-view. The personal experience at Pente¬ 
cost has a cosmic setting. This is important, for no religious 
experience can continue to be valid unless it fits in with the 
sum total of things. It must have a cosmic setting if it is to be 
personally satisfying. ( CER 96) 

89. When the Spirit takes hold of each national genius what 
a wonderful symphony it will be!—the love of truth of the 
Anglo-Saxon, the deep thoroughness of the Teuton, the pas¬ 
sion for sharing of the Slav, the love of beauty and art of 
the Latin, the oak-strength of the Scandinavian, the music- 
loving gay spirit of the African, the matter-of-fact reasonable 
outlook of the Chinese, the gracious spirit of the Japanese, 
the profound mysticism of the Hindu—each giving its peculiar 
manifestation of the Spirit for the common good. ( CER 140) 

90. At Pentecost all life, language, culture, national genius, 
art, science, philosophy—all life is gathered into a common 
center, Christ, and then it goes out from that common center 
to tell, each in its own language, the wonderful works of God. 
(CER 143) 

91. When modem psychology tells us that out of the sub¬ 
conscious rise the really powerful instincts and forces that 
control life and destiny, we begin to see the necessity of reli¬ 
gion holding this inner fortress of the subconscious if it is 
going to hold life at all. The area of the toork of the Holy 
Spirit is chiefly in the subconscious. Here the Spirit takes hold 
of the very depths of life and cleanses it in a bath of his 
own pure life. Now, we do good, because we are good—good 
in the very depths of our nature because these depths are 
held by the Supreme Good. By an entire self-surrender we 
have let him into the center of our being; now, with him 
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holding the sources, life becomes spontaneous, natural, un¬ 
strained, victorious. (CHS 177-78) 

92. These two things—re-enforcement within by the Spirit 
and the laying hold on our environment and making it work 
together for good—belong together. They cannot be sepa¬ 
rated. We cannot lay hold of our environment and make it 
work together for good unless we have been laid hold of at 
the depths by the Spirit. When he lays hold of us within, 
then all things within us work together for good, for every¬ 
thing is then controlled by the Divine Will. Co-ordinated 
within, we conquer without. 

Heal me at the heart and let the world come on! (CHS 180) 

93. Into the conscious mind is introduced by conversion a 
new sense of conscious cleanness, a new loyalty, a new love. 
This introduction is so real, so satisfying, so conduct-deter¬ 
mining, that the converted think the battle is over, that life 
is now to be one glad song of victory. Those honeymoon days 
come to an end, usually within a year. The subconscious urges, 
which have been laying low, apparently stunned into insensi¬ 
bility by the introduction of this new and different and author¬ 
itative life in the conscious mind, now begin to reassert them¬ 
selves. Tempers, moods, fears, resentments, which we thought 
were gone forever, now lift their heads from the storm cellars 
of the subconscious, and the struggle between the conscious 
and the subconscious ensues. Paul calls it the war between 
“spirit” and “flesh.”. . . 

Many take it for granted that this stalemate is the best 
that die Christian faith offers. So diey setde down to the 
state of being canceled out by this inevitable conflict. The 
seventh chapter of Romans is their escape and their excuse— 
Paul had diis conflict, why shouldn’t we? If the seventh of 
Romans were die only gospel Paul had to preach we would 
never have heard of him again. But the seventh of Romans 
is pre-Christian and sub-Christian—a man under the law fight¬ 
ing with sin in the subconscious with no resources of Christ 
at his disposal. It depicts the whole world experience without 
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Christ. Does the Christian faith provide a way out of this 
dilemma? It can only if it provides for the conversion of the 
subconscious, and it does provide for just that. The area of the 
work of the Holy Spirit is largely, if not entirely, in the sub¬ 
conscious. He who made the subconscious has made plans for 
its redemption, its conversion, its sanctification. What kind of 
Creator would He have been if He had created to subcon¬ 
scious and then had not provided for its redemption in case 
evil should invade it? Evil has invaded it. It has taken over 
the self urge and turned it into selfishness; the sex urge and 
has turned it into sexuality; the herd urge and turned it into 
subservience to the herd—making one a herd-dominated per¬ 
son. All this with our consent—racial and personal consent. 
... A civil war ensues between the converted conscious and 
tire unconverted subconscious minds. (C 229-30) 

94. Before Pentecost the Holy Spirit was “with” the disciples 
but not “in” them. Hence we see arising to the surface signs 
of the unconverted subconscious: (1) Selfish egoism—they 
quarreled over first places. (2) Self-righteousness—“Though 
they all fall away because of you, I will never fall away.” 
(3) Resentments—“Shall we bid fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them?” (4) Spiritual impotence—“Why 
could we not cast it out?” (5) Criticism—“Why this waste?” 
(6) Group bigotry—“We forbade them for they followed not 
us.” (7) Race prejudice—“Send her (a Syro-Phoenician) away 
for she crieth after us.” (8) Selfish acquisitiveness—“We have 
left all . . . what do we get?” (9) A dislike of self-sacrifice— 
“Be it far from thee. . . . This shall never be.” (10) Fear— 
“Behind closed doors for fear.” (C 231-32) 

95. When the Holy Spirit moved in and took over the inner 
fife of the disciples every single one of the ten unsavory out¬ 
croppings of the unconverted subconscious disappeared. In¬ 
stead of selfish egoism there was self-surrender; self-righteous¬ 
ness was replaced by a deep humility based on grace; re¬ 
sentments were dissolved by love; spiritual impotence was 
turned into spiritual adequacy; criticism gave way to ap- 
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predation; group bigotry became group cooperation; race 
prejudice was changed into human brotherhood; selfish ac¬ 
quisitiveness was transmuted into the most amazing burst of 
charity the world has ever seen; a dislike of self-sacrifice be¬ 
came self-sacrifice that has never been matched; fear turned 
into a courage that laughed its way through persecution and 
death. (C 232-33) 

96. The Holy Spirit then does diree things. He cleanses and 
coordinates and consecrates the subconscious drives and 
brings harmony within. He helps us to react to the tilings that 
happen to us—helps us to react in a Christian way. 

The sum total of that means that there is now power in our 
lives. We are not now pushed around by circumstances—a 
push-over for temptation and evil. We know where we want 
to go, and we have power to move on to that goal. We have 
moved out of the seventh chapter of Romans into the eighth. 
“The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath set me free 
from the law of sin and death.” This higher law of “the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” has cancelled the lower law of 
sin and death. Just as a bird flying takes advantage of the 
law of the elasticity of air and thereby rises above the law of 
gravitation, so we live by this higher law which overcomes the 
law of sin and death. I quoted Freud as saying: “Dark, un¬ 
feeling, and unloving powers determine human destiny.” He 
discovered the subconscious and fell into its fatalisms. Christ 
made the subconscious (“All tilings were made by him”) 
and provided for its remaking—provided that nothing less 
than the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Creation, and the Spirit of 
Re-creation should dwell within us and remake us, not by 
commands and exhortations, but by companionship and ex¬ 
perience. It works, for He works it—from within. (C 236-37) 

97. The “gifts” of the Spirit are not to be confounded with 
the gift of the Spirit. The gift of the Spirit is for all. The 
gifts of the Spirit: “He divides severally as he wills.” (SOA 59) 

98. I believe God guides us in these five ways, at least: 
First, our general guidance is the life and character and 
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teaching of Jesus Christ as recorded in the New Testament. 
. . . Second, God guides through the counsel of good people. 
. . . Third, God guides through an opening providence. . . . 
Fourth, God guides through your heightened moral intelli¬ 
gence. . . . Fifth, God guides through the inner voice. (SOA 
188-89) 
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99. Take three illustrations that may show why three great 
un-Christian things lie back in our civilizations. 

All Russia became Christian with Vladimir the Emperor. 
He desired to become a Christian, but hesitated, for, as being 
beneath his dignity, he would not be baptized by the local 
clergy. He wanted the Patriarch of Constantinople to perform 
the ceremony—that would give the desired dignity. But to 
ask him to come to do it would be receiving a bounty at the 
hands of another. He decided that the only thing consonant 
with his honor would be to conquer Constantinople and com¬ 
pel the Patriarch to baptize him. He would then stand as 
dictator and not as suppliant. That was actually carried out. 
Constantinople was captured and the Patriarch forced to bap¬ 
tize him. Thus Russia became Christian! Is it to be wondered 
at that domination still continues in the West in spite of 
Christianity? It came in with it. 

Another. The Saxons, a warring tribe of Europe, were prac¬ 
tically compelled to become Christians. They consented on 
one condition. That condition would only be known at the 
time of their baptism. When these warriors were put under 
the water as a symbol that their old life was dead, they went 
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under—all except their right arms. They held them out, lifted 
above their heads. These were their fighting arms. They were 
never Christianized! Is it to be wondered at that t car con¬ 
tinues in the West in spite of Christianity? It came in with it. 

Another. One Mayflower carried the Pilgrim Fathers to 
religious liberty in America; another Mayflower goes to bring 
a load of slaves to these same seekers after liberty. The good 
ship “Jesus” was in the slave trade for our fathers. Is it to 
be wondered at that race and color prejudice still exists in 
the West in spite of Christianity? It came in with it. (CIR 
15-16) 

100. Christianity with a what-e mphasis is bound to be divi¬ 
sive, but this tendency is lessened with a Whom-emphasis. 
Note the tilings that have created denominations in the West: 
baptism, human freedom, rites, ceremonies, church govern¬ 
ment, dress, orders—the points of division have been nearly 
all “whats.” The church divided once over the “Whom,” 
namely, in the Unitarian issue. Here it had a right to divide, 
for the question of who Jesus is is vital and decisive. Every¬ 
thing is bound up with that question. . . . 

Now, we used to go at it something like this: Jesus was 
bom in a supernatural way, he did supernatural things, he 
arose in a supernatural manner, therefore he was a super¬ 
natural Person. The miracles carried Jesus—the i vhat carried 
the Whom. This is obviously weak. It sends the mind of men 
to the whats, where they wrangle over them and only inci¬ 
dentally get to the Whom. If we were wiser, we would ask 
men to lay aside the question of birdi and miracle for a mo¬ 
ment, until they get under the sway of this Person. Let them 
catch the force of this Mind and Soul into which no impurity 
had ever entered, no sin had ever marred, let them feel the 
touch of him upon them, and then let them turn from the 
standpoint of this Person to the question of miracles, and they 
become credible in the light of what he is. In the light of 
natural law miracle seems absurd, but in the light of this 
person of Jesus it becomes the most natural of things. (CIR 
164,166-67) 
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101. Do not misunderstand me. The whats of Christianity 
are important. . . . We cannot do without doctrine, but I am 
so anxious for the purity of doctrine that I want it to be 
held in the white light of his Person and under the constant 
corrective of his living Mind. The only place where we can 
hold our doctrines pure is to hold them in the light of his 
countenance. Plere their defects are at once apparent, but 
only here. (CIR 171-72) 

102. Suppose the essence of Christianity is in utter devotion 
to Jesus, and truly following him is the test of discipleship, 
will not such doctrine as the new birth take on new meaning? 
If I am to follow such as he, I must be bom again and bom 
different. ... If I am to follow him, he will demand my all, 
and I shall not want to offer him less. Holiness has been 
preached very often until it has become a synonym for hol¬ 
lowness. The word has got loosed from Christ and has lost 
its meaning. Had it kept close to Christ, we would have 
preached less holiness and more of a Christ who makes men 
holy. (CIR 172-73) 

103. The answer to the question as to what will be the 
distinctive notes in the interpretation of Christ through Indian 
genius and bent can be given only tentatively. That answer 
can only be left with India. But that there will be a distinctive 
note is certain. 

The Christian Church in its sanest and most spiritual times 
has fixed upon the person of Jesus as the center and real 
essential of Christianity. But as his teaching and life go 
through each national genius, the [Church] receives a tinge 
from the life through which it passes. Paul speaks of “my 
gospel.” It was a gospel that had gone through the thinking 
and mentality of a man deeply soaked in Judaism. He poured 
the richness of that gospel through those modes of thinking. 
Paul could truly say, “It is my gospel,” for no one else had 
the same social inheritance through which to express it. 

When Christianity went further and touched the brain of 
Europe in Greece it received another expression. As we look 
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back to Christianity we largely see it through "the binocular 
of Greek metaphysics and Roman law/’ Greece did the think¬ 
ing for Europe, and it was in this atmosphere that some of our 
creeds were formed. . . . We are deeply grateful . . . for 
those creeds. They have kept Christianity very often from 
drifting into a meaningless tolerant theosophy. . . . This pre¬ 
ciseness of Greek intellect has been a mighty steadying force 
as Christianity has gone on its way. But it has by that very 
preciseness helped to stereotype Christianity in certain mental 
forms. As Christianity went through the Romans many of the 
theories of the atonement were largely taken out of the forms 
found in Roman law. When we read of some of those discus¬ 
sions on the atonement we feel the legal atmosphere—God is 
the Judge, men are mere subjects, the universe has Jaw written 
in it and the relationship between God and men is a legal 
relationship. . . . But though it had received this contribution, 
Christianity found itself cramped in the Roman legal forms, 
even crippled. God is more than law; he is love expressing 
himself through law. . . . Our inheritance from both Greek 
and Roman has helped and yet seriously hindered. 

The Anglo-Saxon inheritance has deeply influenced Chris¬ 
tianity. . . . the Norsemen, the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxon 
people, dwelt on the rugged coast-line of Norway. ... It was 
a precarious existence and could sustain only a limited num¬ 
ber. . . . Hence they went to distant lands and conquered 
and settled. Out of this social inheritance came three great 
characteristics: self-reliance, aggressiveness, and the love of 
individual freedom. Each family became self-sufficient through 
its own self-reliance and depended little on the settled com¬ 
munity. 

Those three characteristics are among the Anglo-Saxons 
today. Christianity coming in contact with this social inheri¬ 
tance has been expressed largely in terms of self-reliance, 
aggressiveness, and individual freedom. An Englishman speak¬ 
ing before an audience said, "I trust I am a Christian English¬ 
man, but I cannot help but remember that I am an English 
Christian and that my life has been molded by the teachings 
of the New Testament and by contemporaneous English 
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society” The forms of expression of Christianity in Anglo- 
Saxon lands have been largely individualistic and aggressive. 
This is certainly an inheritance that has enriched, but it has 
also given only a partial expression of Christianity and has 
lacked those deep social meanings and social expressions 
which lie at the heart of Christianity. . . . 

America is also giving us a type of Christianity that loves 
such words as “pep,” “snappiness,” and “accomplishment.” 
The Negro question has also determined some of the forms 
that Christianity has taken in America. In a certain place in 
America the Negroes and the white people had a union serv¬ 
ice. At the close a lady on her return home said, “It was all 
very nice and all very Christian, but if we are to be Christian 
in our churches what is it going to lead to?” Here was Chris¬ 
tianity trying to break through a social inheritance and ex¬ 
press itself in universal terms, but caught and cramped by 
a social inheritance that practically forbade universality. 

The religious genius of India is the richest in the world. 
The forms that it has taken have often been the most extrava¬ 
gant, sometimes degrading and cruel. These forms are falling 
away, or will fall away, but the spirit persists and will be 
poured through other forms. As that genius pours itself 
dirough Christian molds it will enrich the collective expres¬ 
sion of Christianity. But in order to do that the Indian must 
remain Indian. He must stand in the stream of India’s culture 
and life and let the force of diat stream go through his soul 
so diat the expression of his Christianity will be essentially 
Eastern and not Western. This does not mean diat Indian 
Christianity will be denied what is best in Western thought 
and life, for when firmly planted on its own soil it can then 
lift its antennae to the heavens and catch the voices of die 
world. But it must be particular before it can be universal. 
Only dius will it be creative—a voice, not an echo. 

Someone writing to me on the subject said, “The first thing 
necessary is to create a live Indian”—a man alive to his past, 
his possibilities, his religious genius. Given that spirit Indian 
Christianity will find its own forms as die day follows the 
night. 
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The reason that the Indian Christian has not made any 
real contribution to Christian theology is because he has 
been trying, on the whole, to think through Western forms, 
and here he is like a fish out of water. But now that India is 
awakened and self-conscious and the process of denationaliza¬ 
tion is probably over, we may expect that genius to work. We 
must be willing to trust the Indian to make his contribu¬ 
tion. . . . 

Every nation has its peculiar contribution to make to the 
interpretation of Christianity. The Son of man is too great to 
be expressed by any one portion of humanity. Those that dif¬ 
fer from us most will probably contribute most to our expres¬ 
sion of Christianity. (CIR 199-204) 

104. Christianity is at the parting of the ways. It is now at 
the point of decision where it must decide in a larger way to 
be definitely Christian or vaguely religious. The whole pres¬ 
sure is toward a syncretism. In East and West the demand is 
that we draw a line through the word “Christian,” and put in 
“Religious.” This is in the supposed interests of universality. 
In reality it leads to “a mush of amiability.” You cannot be 
more universal by being less Christian. Whenever you strike 
a truly Christian note you strike a universal note. If we want 
universality, then back to Pentecost! For here the universal 
Christ becomes universal in experience, and this experience 
breaks into universal forms. (CER 244) 

105. “Christianity is the only religion that throws nothing 
away”—including frustration and pain and suffering. Jesus 
said to his disciples, “Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.” He redeems not only human souls but 
also the fragments that remain when life goes to pieces under 
the blows of suffering and sorrow and frustration. (CHS 110) 

106. I asked Professor Harnack once what the Christian 
solution was to a certain question. He replied, “Christianity 
gives no solutions, but it gives a goal and power to move on 
to that goal.” He was right. The Christian movement has in 
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it those two things: it offers the most glorious goal every 
offered to humanity—the Kingdom of God on earth. . . . Then 
there is die power to move on to that goal, the resources of 
the Spirit of God. (CAC 199) 

107. In its ideal state the Christian religion and the Kingdom 
of God would be synonymous, a statement which I could not 
make of any other faith. But we are not now Blinking of it in 
that ideal state, but in the real, the thing before us. We 
have built up around Christ what we now call Christianity. 
This system of creed and rite and culture which we have 
built up around Christ in the West only more or less reflects 
his spirit. Again and again it falls away from him and reflects 
anytiiing but his spirit. In his name we have done some of 
the most wonderful things that adorn the pages of human 
history, also the most stupid and cruel. To die original Chris¬ 
tian spirit we have mixed a good many other spirits—good, 
bad, and indifferent. It is this we call Christianity. (CAC 221) 

108. Most of Christianity has not yet moved into die New 
Testament. It is pre-Christian and sub-Christian. It hasn’t 
taken the very heart of its own message—die Kingdom of 
God. (CBU 215) 

109. "What does Christianity do for you?” I can say, Well, 
everything! It does not solve all questions in neat, ready¬ 
made answers, but it gives me a Key, a Master Key to unlock 
each situation and each problem as it comes. 

Do not tell me diat my Key is too simple for die growing 
complexities and intricacies of modem life, and is outmoded 
and outgrown. My objector may have that fear, because he 
has not this Fact. I have no such fear, for I see Him not only 
behind me in history, but beside me and beyond me. And do 
not fear that we rest in a static manner upon a static past. 
Christ breaks up all my complacencies. He rests me and never 
lets me rest. He gives me peace and then sends me out to 
battle. He gives me security and then breaks it up widi a 
new adventure. I can understand what Paul meant when he 
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said, “By all the stimulus of Christ”—stimulus is the word. 
An inward goad that drives you on and on. But it is not 
merely a stimulus of the soul, but a stimulus of the whole 
being—body, mind and spirit. All need of stimulants for the 
body drop away—we have one. All need for excitements for 
jaded minds are unnecessary, we have a supreme excitement, 
the bringing in of a new Order on earth. All necessity for 
pick-me-ups for discouraged and fearful souls is gone, for 
we have an inward stimulus of love that drives out all fear 
and discouragement and defeatism. And, more than this, we 
have the words of our Master saying that social molds would 
also be broken up under the expansive pressure of the new 
wine of the Kingdom. We therefore feel that God is on the 
side of the fermenting wine, more than He is on the side of 
the retaining wineskins. He is in the spirit of divine discontent 
throughout the world as well as in the forces of law and 
order. We are, therefore, no worshipers of the great god Is, 
but we do bow at the shrine of the Ought-to-be. Christ is in 
the past giving us the supreme Norm, in the present giving 
us a supreme release and power, and in the future giving us 
the supreme adventure. If Christ is not the answer—then 
there is no answer. (AIR 245-46) 

110. “We have inoculated the world with a mild form of 
Christianity so that it is now proof against the real thing.” 
Christianity with the Kingdom-now emphasis is revolutionary 
—totally revolutionary—and we have made it resolutionary. 
We pass a resolution and pass by the revolution. Christianity 
without the Kingdom-now emphasis is a dead issue. It can 
be dismissed with a wave of the hand, or turned over to the 
women and the children. (CAR 210) 

111. Christianity is moonlight, secondhand, built up through 
the centuries; Christ is sunlight, firsthand, not built up through 
the centuries, but revealed from eternity—the revelation of 
the meaning of God and man and life. Our fellowship must 
be around the firsthand, around the sun, if it be real. Our 
fellowship must be around Christ—the firsthand. (RC 8) 
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112. So this attempt to point to the pattern for the recon¬ 
struction of the Christian church will gaze at Jesus Christ and 
glance at the earthen vessel—the church which contains this 
Treasure. I will be critical, sometimes devastatingly critical, 
of the system built up around him, but as I do so, it will be 
with as much tenderness as I would point out the fading health 
on my mothers cheek. For the church is the mother of my 
spirit. When I point out its faults, I point out my own. For 
as the Moral Rearmament group often says: “He who points 
a critical forefinger at another points three accusing fingers at 
himself.” For I am a part of the church—its values my values, 
its weaknesses my weaknesses, its sins my sins. I have spent 
half my life in striving to win men to Christ and the church, 
and the other half in trying to win the church to Christ. I 
cannot agree with Mahatma Gandhi, when, in his reply to 
the question: “What is the greatest enemy of Christ in India?” 
he replied: “Christianity.” This is overstated, but there is 
enough truth in it to make it sting. (RC 10) 

113. Christianity did not come to its own in Jerusalem for 
two reasons: it was too racial and too authoritarian. The grave 
cloths of Judaistic outlook and customs were still clinging to 
the movement. The Jews tried to enforce their outlooks and 
customs on the Gentile converts. They even tried to invade 
Antioch with them; Paul had to withstand them. It meant 
jamming the Gospel back into a Jewish mold. The second 
reason that Christianity could not come into its own in Jerusa¬ 
lem was the fact that the Apostles made all the decisions and 
handed them down. The laity were on the edges or stifled. 
They had to be persecuted to Antioch to come to their own. 
There they did. The Christian Gospel was free to express its 
very nature and purpose at Antioch. The matrix of Jerusalem 
was too narrow (Jewish racialism) and too high (too authori¬ 
tarian) to be universalized. The Christian movement had to 
be put into a new matrix, Antioch, to come to its own. (RC 
37) 
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114. Who, then, is a Christian? Luther says that a man never 
is a Christian; he is only becoming one. Another says that “a 
man is a Christian who is responding to all the meanings he 
finds in Christ.” A Christian is one who through faith in and 
fellowship with Christ, is becoming Chrisdike in character. 
He represents nothing less dian the emergence of a new 
species of being. He is as different from die ordinary man as 
die ordinary man is different from the animal. He is a new 
creature, for old diings have passed away and all things have 
become new. (CRT 75) 

115. It is wonderful to be a Christian. It is wonderful to 
have a Character in human history whom you can utterly 
trust and to whom you can utterly give your heart. A Hindu 
said to me one day diat he had once looked at a picture by 
Rembrandt, a picture of a face, a face very luminous, but 
around it were dark clouds. That luminous face amid die 
clouds stood, he said, for Jesus. Around him are clouds. There 
are many things that are so distracting, so puzzling about our 
world, but in the midst of things diere is one luminous Face- 
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the face of Christ. "That one Face, far from vanishing, rather 
grows and becomes my universe that feels and knows.” I can 
wait till the clouds that surround him render up their mean¬ 
ing, whether they are clouds of wanton destruction or of 
beneficent rain, but in the meantime I have a Spot in my 
universe that is luminous and utterly trustable. If that Face 
should fade, my universe would turn to midnight. It is wonder¬ 
ful to have a Place of which you are always sure and to which 
you can turn in a distracting world. 

It is wonderful to be a Christian. It is wonderful to have 
a world in which the cross is at its center. Now we know that 
standing back in the shadows is a Love that will not let us 
go. God not only means well, he means to make us well. His 
wounds answer our wounds. The crudest, hardest, most 
wicked word that life can speak has been spoken spoken at 
a cross, and God turns that cruel, hard, wicked word into a 
word that heals our race. 

It is wonderful to be a Christian. It is wonderful to have 
a world with an Easter morning in its history. Suppose there 
had been none, and that the universe’s last word had been 
a cross instead of an Easter morning; dien on that cross the 
sons of men would have been forever tortured with the Son 
of man. But now, since life’s last word for me is to be Easter, 
I do not mind if life’s latest word is a cross. What can life 
do now, what is left for it to do, since Life has done every¬ 
thing? 

It is still more wonderful to be a Christian when all of 
this becomes actualized, concreted, available at Pentecost. 
Here this Jesus of history becomes the Christ of experience. 
The seemingly Nowhere becomes the Now-here. And that 
heals us. (CER 233-35) 

116. You must go beyond the old or fail to get into the new. 
Your righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the 
Pharisee and the scribe, which was a legal righteousness. 
Yours must be a love righteousness; your righteousness must 
exceed that of the Hindu ascetic, for he strives for personal 
deliverance and you must strive for the kingdom of heaven 
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on earth; your righteousness must exceed that of the Bud¬ 
dhist, for at the heart of his righteousness is a bitter disillu¬ 
sionment and at the heart of yours must be an Easter morning; 
your righteousness must exceed that of the Moslem, for his 
righteousness is a slave righteousness and yours must be that 
of a free man; your righteousness must exceed that of the 
Confucianist, for he strives to be a superior man and you 
must strive to be the servant of all; your righteousness must 
exceed that of the delicately calculating moralist, for yours is a 
righteousness that does not calculate—it is that of the second 
mile and of the other cheek; your righteousness must exceed 
that of the half-Christian who is content with the mind of 
Moses instead of going on to the mind of the Master. (COM 
118) 

117. The idea that the Christian life is hard is absurd. It 
is the other way that is hard: it is hard not to be a Christian. 
It is hard to live with a person you can’t respect. It is hard 
to live this thing called life without meaning and without 
goal. It is hard to be a fool—trying to fool yourself into be¬ 
lieving that life will be pleasurable, with pleasure as its aim. 
(SO A 303) 

118. To be universal we do not have to be less Christian. 
For the truly Christian person is the most universal person in 
the world. He becomes more universal when he becomes more 
Christian. (RC 14) 
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119. In searching for a place of certainty there have been 
three great historic answers: 1. An Infallible Church; 2. An 
Infallible Bible; 3. An Infallible Christian Consciousness. 

Men have fled to these three places for security and cer¬ 
tainty. The first need not detain us long. There has been only 
one branch of the Christian Church that has claimed infalli¬ 
bility, and it would not be unkind, but merely stating the 
facts, to say that “there has been nothing infallible about this 
church except that it has been infallibly fallible”—just as the 
rest of us have been. While we cannot accept this dogma of 
the infallibility of the church, nevertheless I am quite sure 
that there is a truth lying embedded here, and that truth will 
contribute to the final certainty. . . . 

The second is the place where the conflict is keenest. If a 
verbal infallibility is insisted upon, then the certainty is very 
precarious, for of the twelve hundred manuscripts at our 
disposal no two are verbally alike, and differing translations 
add to the insecurity. But we may find certainty, if the infalli- 
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bility is vital instead of verbal—of the spirit and not of the 
letter. . . . 

The third is the place to which those have gone who feel 
that they cannot find complete certainty in the first two. 
They base everything upon the Christian consciousness, upon 
experience. ... I am not quite sure that, taken by itself, this 
can bring the certainty we crave. There is a danger of cutting 
the experimental from the historical. ... I think experience 
will show that the experimental must keep in close touch with 
the historical Christ in order to remain experimental. Never¬ 
theless, there is a great truth here, and it also will contribute 
to the final certainty. (CRT 156-57) 

120. If the Christian Church is sure of her Lord, she is free 
to take from that great inheritance of India’s past. Everything 
fine in that culture and thought belongs to her. This does not 
mean that we build the Christian faith upon Hindu founda¬ 
tions, for “other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” But life assimilates, and if we are 
sure we have Life we can assimilate from India’s past or 
present. We can feel free to study the literature of that past 
not with a critical eye to find only the faults, but sympa¬ 
thetically to find the facts. It all belongs to us. (CRT 306-7) 

121. [The church] is living between Easter and Pentecost. 
Easter stands for life wrought out, offered; Pentecost stands 
for life appropriated, lived to its full, unafraid and clearly 
and powerfully witnessing to an adequate way of human 
living. 

The church stands hesitant between the two. (CER 25) 

122. Nothing will be more tragic to the church and to the 
world than for the church to close itself up, encase itself in its 
own inner activities, while the great stream of the world’s 
life flows past it and the church is not at its center. (CER 38) 

123. Much of the activity of the church today is dangerously 
near to trifling. . . . Many of our conferences and committees 
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. . . deal with trivialities or pompous religious niceties while 
a world is being shaken to its depths. (CAC 29) 

124. The one perfect possession of the Christian Church is 
Jesus Christ. He is unique not only in the absence of sin, but 
in the perfection of moral virtues which meet in Him—every 
virtue balanced by its opposite virtue; His passivity balanced 
by His militancy; His world-renouncing with His world-par¬ 
ticipating; His self-denial with His self-assertion; His love of 
God with His love of man; His moral grandeur with His hu¬ 
mility; His mastery with His servant-of-all attitude; His purity 
with His approachableness; His mysticism with His practical 
service; His terribleness with His tenderness; His law with 
His grace. He is the Unique Christ. And, . . . His message of 
the Kingdom of God is unique. There is simply nothing else 
like it on the horizon. We can still be missionaries of such a 
Christ and of such a Kingdom. (AIR 115-16) 

125. The Christian movement has been creative—creating 
education (95% of the higher educational institutions of the 
United States arose out of Christian denominations), creating 
the humanitarian movements, creating character, making peo¬ 
ple care beyond their own interests, producing a brotherhood 
across race and class. With all its faults the Christian Church 
is the best-serving institution on earth. It has many critics 
but no rivals in the work of human redemption. It has filled 
the earth with schools, hospitals, orphan and leper asylums, 
agricultural institutions—in fact with every type of institution 
for the purposes of human uplift. No other institution has 
done anything like it. If you should wipe out the Christian 
Church today, we would have to produce some other move¬ 
ment like it to take its place. “The Church is a crusading body, 
intent on creating a new divine society on earth.” If so, it 
is indispensable. Someone has put it this way: “The churches 
do three things: First, they teach men to worship. Worship 
is basic self-direction. Second, they teach people to read the 
Bible. The Bible contains those basic truths which, if acted on, 
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make human association possible. Third, churches create in 
people a concern for other people/' 

The first judgment on the Christian movement must be 
favorable. (CAR 204-5) 

126. Joining the chinch and confirmation are good, but these 
may become something in lieu of conversion; then they are 
not good—they may be spiritually disastrous, letting the per¬ 
son settle down, this side of conversion. In this case they be¬ 
come the spiritually anemic type of persons filling our 
churches—noncontagious, bowled over by suffering and sor¬ 
row, with just enough religion to set up an irritation. They 
try to make of a halfway house a home. They represent a 
flattened-out type of Christianity, expecting and seeing no 
miracle of change in themselves or others, no Christian ex¬ 
pression except attending church and working on committees 
to keep the creaking, because oilless, machinery of church 
activities going. It is all duty-ridden and joyless and inade¬ 
quate for this business of living. (C 186) 

127. With all its faults the church has been and is the great¬ 
est serving institution on earth. It has many critics but no 
rivals in the work of service to humanity. There isn't a spot on 
earth, from the frozen North to the tropical islands of the 
seas, where we haven’t gone with schools, hospitals, leper, 
blind, and orphan asylums, and homes for the poor and the 
aged, churches, the Gospel—everything to lift the soul, the 
mind, the body of the human race. No other institution has 
done, or is doing, anything like it. The head of one of the 
new African governments said to me: “Where the Christian 
church is strong we have few problems. Where the church is 
weak or nonexistent we have nothing but problems." (RC 9) 

128. In the person of Jesus Christ the Christian church holds 
within itself a motive and power that does produce changed 
character. So Jesus Christ is the center of worth and hope of 
the Christian church. We have this treasure in an earthen 
vessel. Don't point to the earthen vessel—its cracks, its out- 
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worn inscriptions, its outworn shape, its unmodem appear¬ 
ance, but rather look at what it holds. It holds the person of 
Jesus Christ. As long as it holds him, it holds the most pre¬ 
cious, the most potent, and the most present value that this 
universe holds, barring none. I say “present” for Jesus Christ 
is the Great Contemporary, and the Great Future. Every tiling 
and every person who departs from him decays and every¬ 
thing that comes to him and obeys him is resurrected, re¬ 
constructed, re-directed, redeemed, and revitalized. Again, no 
exception. (RC9-10) 

129. If the church of this age marries the spirit of this age, 
then in the next generation it will be a widow. For this genera¬ 
tion of secularism will be succeeded by another generation 
of secularism with its culture and its language and its outlook. 
For secularism has no fixed basis; it is the result of drives that 
ebb and flow and go the way of pressures. 

We must be fixed to something universal and timeless. There 
are two things that are universal and timeless: reality and 
love. When you have reality and when you apply that reality 
by love you are universal and can speak to any age and are 
at home in any age and vital in any age. (RC 14) 

130. What are the values which the church is guarding? I 
would name six: First, the Kingdom of God; second, the per¬ 
son of Jesus Christ; third, the possibility of a new birth in this 
birth; fourth, the power of the Holy Spirit within, enabling 
men to live out dynamically this new life in the midst of 
society; fifth, a fellowship of believers in which these four 
values can be cultivated and a nucleus from which they can 
be propagated—a leaven within society—the church; sixth, 
service to all as the only method of greatness for all—“He 
that would be great among you shall be the servant of all.” 
(RC 18) 
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131. [Christians] are united in the deepest thing in life, 
namely, in life itself—they share the same life in Christ. They 
are united at the center, in life, but are divided at the margin, 
in polity and ritual. The Christian Church is at once the most 
united and the most divided body on earth. 

But the first thing to note is that the Christians are united. 
They do not have to seek for unity—they have it, fundamen¬ 
tally and really. 

Second, we have discovered . . . that the saints are about 
equally distributed among all the denominations. . . . 

The third thing is that this inner unity of life in Christ 
is manifested in very diverse forms, from the ornate forms of 
the High Churchman to the simplicities of the Quaker and 
all types between. 

We have, then, three facts underlying the situation—Unity, 
Equality, and Diversity. Any scheme of union which does 
not take cognizance of these three things and build on them 
will probably fail—and ought to fail. (AIR 151-53) 

132. The idea that any particular denomination is the ex¬ 
clusive, or even particular, channel of God’s grace is as dead 
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as Queen Anne. And she is very dead! God killed the idea, 
or let it die from neglect; for he seems to use persons, not 
because of where they are denominationally located, but be¬ 
cause of their depth of surrender to him. God sometimes works 
through the denomination, sometimes in spite of it, but never 
exclusively or particularly in any one of them. If that hurts 
your denominational pride, it may help your Christian humil¬ 
ity! (CAR 102) 

133. In a divided world seeking unity, a divided Church not 
seeking unity has little or no moral authority. But it must 
more than seek unity; it must achieve unity. How that unity 
might be achieved we will discuss later. The next great step 
in American Christianity is to get together. Its moral leader¬ 
ship in American life and in world life depends on it. (CAR 
102 ) 

134. There are four possibilities before the Christian church 
today: (1) To find its unity in church councils, on the local, 
state, national and international levels. The councils have 
been, and are, the greatest single influence in helping us to 
think, to work, to be together. But they are councils—councils 
to separate sovereign independent denominations. Their area 
is cooperation, not unity. By their very nature they can point 
to unity, but not lead to it. They lead to cooperation only. 
(2) To find its unity in federation. Federation is beyond the 
councils, but this side of unity. The churches federate to do 
certain tilings together, but they remain unsurrendered to 
anything beyond themselves. It is the position of the colonies 
when they had Articles of Confederation among separate, 
sovereign colonies. That lasted ten years and broke down 
by its own inherent weaknesses. Then they had to go on to 
federal union to save the colonies from disintegration. Con¬ 
federation is not enough. (3) To find its union in merger. 
Where merger can take place among existing bodies, which 
have an inner affinity to merge without splitting the merging 
bodies, I’m for it. But that leaves the merging bodies just 
another larger entity. It is a union of certain churches, but 
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not church union. I am interested in some plan in which all 
the churches can come together and feel a sense of solidarity 
which they do not now feel. It will not be on the basis of 
merger. If you try to merge the churches, you will get some 
churches in it—which wouldn't be church union, but a union 
of some churches. But if merger were possible I would have 
to protest. For a super church would be a danger to itself 
and a danger to the society in which it exists. It would be 
based on a false principle: uniformity is union. Life speaks 
differently. Union is diversity. Life moves from the simple 
to the complex. The lowest life is a single cell. The higher 
in the scale of existence you come, complexity is born. Man 
is very complex, made up of body, mind, and spirit, but is 
a unity, a single person amid that complexity. When we come 
to the highest life of all, we find unity amid complexity— 
one God, but expressed as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each 
with a separate name, a separate function, a separate Person, 
but one—three in one. Jesus said: “I will that they may be 
one as we are one. How is God one? Undifferentiated being? 
No, but one in diversity. He prays that we may be one as 
the Trinity is one—a oneness in diversity. 

(4) This points us to the last possibility, federal union. 
My interest in federal union of the churches came in a very 
dramatic and unexpected way. I habitually take an hour off 
in the evening between five and six, and if there is op¬ 
portunity, I pace up and down in meditation and prayer. In 
Poona, India, while holding a series of evangelistic meetings, 
I was pacing up and down on the mission bungalow veranda, 
when suddenly, and without anything leading up to it, for I 
was not thinking of church union and was not particularly 
interested in it, there was this whole plan of the Federal 
Union of the Churches, full-blown before me. I did not think 
it out—it was there in its entirety. I cannot say it came from 
God, for that tends to make it sacrosanct and unquestionable. 
I have no desire for that. But if it didn't come from God, I 
don't know where it came from. Certainly not from me. As 
the years have come and gone, I have put it under life to get 
life’s criticisms and reactions, and it has remained with me 
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essentially unchanged. I see no real alternative. I have come 
to the conclusion that it was an entrustment of God. I felt 
at first that this was not my field. I was an evangelist, and 
my chief and only business was to win men to Jesus Christ; 
therefore I must stick to my last. But the more I thought of 
it the more I saw it was in my field. For one of the greatest 
single hindrances, if not the greatest, to the spread of the 
Gospel is the divided state of Christendom. So I reluctantly 
shared my vision—felt compelled to do so. But the time did 
not seem to be ripe. Now it is ripe, and we are about to 
make great corporate decisions about ecumenicity—into what 
mold shall it run? Large issues are at stake. The future of 
Christianity on our planet is packed into these hours of de¬ 
cision. (SOA 272-73) 
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135. All life is bound up with all other life. You cannot 
touch life anywhere without affecting all other life. Jesus 
Christ stood at the center of life. God and man met in him. 
As Son of man, mankind suffered in him; and as Son of God, 
God suffered in him. In this synthesis of suffering the lower 
life is raised by the higher life taking on itself the burdens 
and sufferings and sins of the lower. (CRT 245-46) 

136. Christ being what he is, and the Christian being what 
he should be, he is bound to know suffering as the result of 
following that Christ. (CHS 38) 

137. When we turn to the New Testament to find Jesus’ way 
of meeting suffering, two things strike us with surprise: First, 
that his way is so utterly different from others. Second, that 
comparatively few in Christendom are really using it. We have 
let other streams of thought and outlook flow into the New 
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Testament fountain, and we wonder why its taste is unsatis¬ 
factory—even bitter. 

It reminds one of the Hindu youth who, when I asked him 
if he had a New Testament, gave the rather puzzling reply, 
“Yes, I have one somewhat ” On this problem of meeting pain 
most of us have a New Testament somewhat! (CHS 68) 

138. Jesus accepts the fact of human suffering. He does not 
explain it; much less does he explain it away. Had he under¬ 
taken to explain it, his gospel would have become a philo¬ 
sophy—in which case it would not have been a gospel. A 
philosophy undertakes to explain everything and then leaves 
everything as it was. Jesus undertook to explain little, but 
changed everything in sight. He did not bring a philosophy 
but a fact. The fact was his own method of meeting pain and 
injustice and transforming them into something higher. Out 
of this fact we gather up our philosophy. First fact and then 
philosophy about the fact—that is the order. The Good News 
is not mere good views. It is the fact of sin and suffering 
being met and overcome and a way of life blazed out through 
them—this is the fact of the gospel. (CHS 73) 

139. Jesus seems at first sight to represent the passive ten¬ 
dencies toward life—withdrawal from the stings and hurts 
and entanglements of life. Did he not ask men not to be 
entangled with riches, to turn the other cheek when smitten, 
to go the second mile, to give the cloak also, to go forth as 
lambs in the midst of wolves, and to submit to the cross as 
he did? He seems to meet life by withdrawal and submission. 
Yes, but only at first sight does he represent the passive at¬ 
titude, for on second sight we find that he represents the 
most amazingly active method of dealing with life. 

He withdraws from life only to advance further into life, 
he surrenders life only to get a better hold on it; he lets 
life do its worst, and then through it shows the very best 
that God or man can show. He takes on himself everything 
that speaks against the love of God, everything that makes the 
heart of man weep in desertion, every injustice that makes 
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men cry out against the heavens—he takes all of this on him¬ 
self at the cross and through these very tilings shows the 
love of God. (CHS 82-83) 

140. When a storm strikes an eagle, he sets his wings in such 
a way that the air currents send him above the storm by their 
very fury. The set of the wings does it. The Christian is not 
spared the pains and sorrows and sicknesses that come upon 
other people, but he is given an inner set of the spirit by 
which he rises above these calamities by the very fury of the 
calamities themselves. (CHS 90) 

141. There are no mental tricks to be played with suffering, 
however spiritual it may all seem to be. The gospel teaches 
honesty, forthrightness. There is little explaining and no ex¬ 
plaining away. There is no Coueism with its surface sugges¬ 
tions, there is no blinking of the stark facts, such as Christian 
Science proposes; there is no exaggerated statement of our 
being one with the Divine and therefore incapable of pain 
or suffering, such as Vedanta teaches; there is no paralyzing 
submission, such as Islam counsels; and there are no awful 
pessimisms, such as Buddhism leads us into, with its virtual 
denial of life itself—none of these, but a frank, open-eyed 
looking at life and letting life speak its direst word, and then 
taking hold of life at that point and turning the whole thing 
into victory. (CHS 91) 

142. I once went into the Garden of Gethsemane, there to 
spend the night in prayer, centering my whole meditation on 
what I thought was the heart and substance of the Gethse¬ 
mane incident, "Not my will, but thine be done.” I expected 
to come away chastened, submissive, surrendered. But in those 
silent hours I found my thought shifting to the words of Jesus 
to the sleepy disciples, "Arise, let us be going”—let us be going 
to meet the betrayal, the rejection, the accusations, the spittle, 
the cross. The will of God was to be done, not by acquiescence 
but by activity—it was to be done by taking hold of the 
whole miserable business and turning it into a triumph of the 
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love of God. That was what it meant by the will of God being 
done—that will was active, redemptive, breaking through in 
love to men in spite of their cruelty and hate. “Arise, let 
us be going” to meet the whole tiling is the key to the words, 
“Thy will be done.” I came away from Gethsemane, not de¬ 
pressed into submission, as I thought I would be, but with 
a battle-cry sounding in my heart. Gethsemane meant to me 
no longer a sigh and a tear and a submission, but the call 
to arise and be going to meet everything, even the very worst 
that can happen to us, and to turn it into a testimony of the 
love of God. We can see Jesus in Gethsemane no longer the 
Victim of the will of God, but the Victor through that will. 

(CHS 112-13) 

143. [Jesus] cleansed life: it was no longer something to 
be escaped; it was good, and they were to have more of it. 
He cleansed the physical: it was no longer the enemy of the 
spiritual, but by its dedication to spiritual ends it could be¬ 
come the agent of the spiritual, therefore in itself spiritual 
and sacred. He cleansed this world: it was no longer some¬ 
thing to be hastened through, but it was to be the scene of 
the kingdom of God on earth. He cleansed the home, cutting 
from it all polygamy, all concubinage, and founding it upon 
the equal worth of one man and one woman in a life-partner¬ 
ship until death parted them. He cleansed religion: it was 
no longer a set of magic superstitions, but a means of laying 
hold of divine resources for victorious moral living. He 
cleansed greatness: it was no longer to be seen in wealth and 
in power over the lives of men, but the greatest among them 
was to be the servant of all, and the servant of all was to be 
the greatest among them. He cleansed power: it was no longer 
to be seen as military might—it was the power to overcome 
evil with good, hate by love, and the world by a cross of 
suffering for the world. 

He cleansed suffering! It was no longer a sign of our being 
caught in the wheel of existence, as Buddha suggests; no 
longer the result of our evil deeds of a previous birth, as our 
Hindu friends tell us; no longer the sign of the displeasure of 
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God, as many of all ages and of all religions have suggested; 
no longer something to be stoically and doggedly borne. It 
is more than that. Suffering is the gift of Godl (CHS 192-93) 

144. This dark problem of unmerited suffering lights up as 
we see what happened at the cross. Jesus did not bear the 
cross—He used it. The cross was sin, and He turned it into 
the healing of sin; the cross was hate, and He turned it into 
a manifestation of the love of God. The cross showed man at 
his worst, and there Jesus shows God at His redemptive best. 
The crudest, darkest word that life ever spoke was at the 
cross, and Jesus took all that cruelty and darkness and turned 
it into pure love and pure light. Jesus took hold of everything 
that ever spoke against the love of God and through those 
very things showed the love of God. What a light it sheds 
upon the tragedy of life to have such a fact at the center of 
our faith! (AIR 232) 

145. Don’t bear trouble, use it. . . . Take whatever happens 
—justice and injustice, pleasure and pain, compliment and 
criticism—take it up into the purpose of your life and make 
something out of it. Turn it into a testimony. Don’t explain 
evil; exploit evil; make it serve you. Just as the lotus flower 
reaches down and takes up the mud and mire into the pur¬ 
poses of its life and produces the lotus flower out of them, 
so you are to take whatever happens and make something 
out of it. (SOA 180) 
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146. The most vital method of approach to the cross is not 
through a theory but through an attitude. To understand the 
cross one must have an attitude of mind and heart responsive 
to the meaning here. To imderstand art one must have art 
within him; to understand music one must have somewhat 
of the musician within him; to understand the meaning of 
the cross one must have a moral response to that sacrificial 
spirit. I have seen many a non-Christian, suffering for a cause, 
come closer to die meaning of the cross than many professed 
Christians who, while knowing of the ideas of the cross, live 
selfishly. The cross is understood not by an argument but by 
an attitude. (CRT 236) 

147. This spirit of self-giving is die most beautiful thing in 
life. Than die spirit of self-sacrifice there is no nobler spirit. 
In it life rises to its highest level. This is so true that we can 
determine the elevadon or depression of a life in the scale of 
being by this important law: The extent of die elevation of 
an animal, and, of course, any free moral agent, can be in¬ 
fallibly measured by die degree to which sacrificial love for 
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others controls that being. Here is a law by which life may 
be judged. Where the sacrificial spirit is absent from life, 
that life is lowest; where it is partially developed, that life 
is higher; and where it is perfectly embodied, that life is 
highest in the scale of being. (CRT 241) 

148. If there is not a loving sacrificial God in the universe, 
then there ought to be! The highest in man and the universe 
calls for it. The old Chinese scholar was right, who, after 
having listened for the first time to the story of the loving, 
sacrificing God, exclaimed to his neighbor, “Didn’t I tell you 
there ought to be a God like that?” (CRT 243) 

149. That is the meaning of the cross: We being what we 
are, and God being what he is, he could not keep out of it. 
And since God has gone into life as deeply as a cross, we too 
must catch the Divine Passion—we must know the cross by 
sharing it. (CRT 256) 

150. It costs little to be religious. There is no cross in it. 
It costs your very all to be a Christian. But in the words of 
the Chinese teacher, “It is wonderful to be a Christian.” 
(CER 244) 

151. There are those who feel that the Sermon on the Mount 
is not a complete way of life, since the cross is not in it. It 
is quite true that not everything in Christianity is found in 
the Sermon, but certainly the cross is not absent. What are 
conquering by turning the other cheek and going the second 
mile and overcoming by your own suffering but the method of 
the cross? Here in the Sermon on the Mount is our cross, 
while at Mount Calvary is his cross, and we are willing to 
trust the one and unwilling to try the other. (COM 187) 

152. When Jesus was hanging on die cross in dreadful 
suffering, someone tried to put a drug to his lips to deaden 
die pain. He refused it. He would take no dodging, no easy 
way out, no refusal to face the final issue, no opiates. He 
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would match against the suffering and rejection of that hour 
his inner courage of spirit and turn the whole thing into a 
testimony. He would turn the world’s supreme tragedy into 
the worlds supreme testimony. And did. (CHS 73-74) 

153. Am I not bound to obey law? As I ponder the question 
Tagore’s story of the string comes to mind and gives me light. 
A violin string lies on the table. It is under no constraint. 
We might think it free. But is this mute tiling free? Put the 
string in its place in the violin. It is bound. When set in mo¬ 
tion it gives out dull sounds. But draw it tighter, tighter. 
Stretch it up to key. Let it be swept by Kreisler’s bow. Now 
it is free. It sings. 

Jesus stretched his life upon the cross and swept it with 
his love—God, the Song! (CHS 116-17) 

154. He knew that the choice that he had made would 
mean his ultimate identification with man on the cross. He 
had been baptized between sinners, he would be crucified 
between thieves. The problem of sin and suffering could 
only be met by an honest facing of the problem; there would 
be no escaping, no subterfuges, no make-believes, no short¬ 
cuts, no drugs. It would be solved, not escaped. And it would 
be solved by standing with man from within, not by bending 
over man from without and touching him with tongs as it 
were. (CHS 135-36) 

155. It is probable that the Greeks came as an embassy to 
suggest that he [Jesus] leave the Jews and come to the 
Greeks. . . . Why go to Jerusalem, where disaster awaits? Step 
out and come to Athens. 

This is the issue between Athens and Jerusalem: Athens 
with its bright, surface interest in everything, but sounding 
no depths, and Jerusalem with its cross. Which way would 
Religion, as personified in Jesus, go—would it go to Athens 
to escape suffering or would it go to Jerusalem to face it? It 
was the battle not of the good and the bad—there was noth¬ 
ing bad in going to Athens—but the battle of the good and 
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the best: the good without a cross, the best with one. All 
systems, all men line up on one side or the other of that 
issue. They will take the Athens method of dealing with 
sorrow, the method that attempts to explain it or explain it 
away by words, by mental suggestions, by Pollyanna views 
of life, by hypnotisms of ideas, by subterfuges both mental 
and spiritual, by etherealizing one away from the facts, by 
soporific; or, they will take the Jerusalem way—the way of 
going straight toward the worst that life can say or do, the 
way of letting the storm strike one, the way of accepting 
Calvary. (CHS 137-39) 

156. Rightly or wrongly—rightly we believe—we Christians 
look on Jesus as the human life of God. He is that part of 
God which we have been able to see—the uncovering of the 
Divine. He is the Divine speaking to us in a language we can 
understand, a human language, showing us his character 
where our characters are made, namely, in a human environ¬ 
ment. We do not see how else God could show himself 
except in just this way. If that be true, then what fell on 
Jesus, fell on God, what he bore, God bore; his cross was 
Gods cross. Then this outward cross that was lifted up in 
history is a sign of that inward cross that lies upon the heart 
of God. We who are bounded by our senses could not see this 
inward cross upon Gods heart unless and until it was lifted 
up before our senses. The Italian painter was crudely right, 
then, when he pictured the nails driven into the hands of 
Jesus as going through the wood and into the hands of the 
Father at the back. This conception echoes the statement of 
Paul when he says, “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” (CHS 150-51) 

157. The cross, then, is the reconciling place between Karma 
and forgiveness, between Law and Love. The one upstanding 
beam of the cross represents the law of Karma—how straight 
and unbending it stands! The other beam, the wide-stretching 
one, represents the love of God reaching out arms to save 
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and heal. These two—the Law and the Love coming together 
—make the cross. And the cross makes them one. 

In a temple of Peking one sees the statue of Buddha re¬ 
citing to us the law of Karma. At the rear, back to back with 
Buddha, is the Goddess of Mercy. The Chinese felt that they 
should both be there, but the nearest they could get them 
was back to back. In the cross they melt into glorious har¬ 
mony. (CHS 164-65) 

158. The Chinese have a saying, "IPs not on my body," 
meaning that they are not responsible.... 

Jesus proclaimed a new kind of order in human society 
in which every man would feel himself a part of every other 
man, in which the suffering of any would be the suffering of 
all, in which love should be the motivating and sensitizing 
element back of it all. Paul visualized a new brotherhood, 
a "body" in which when one member suffered, all members 
would suffer with it. Just as in a human body, when one 
member suffers a hurt, the corpuscles from all parts of the 
body are rushed with their healing and their help, so the 
health of the whole body of society should be at the disposal 
of the weakest to heal and to lift. 

Jesus represents that new society in himself. Every man's 
pain and sin was on his body. He felt it all so deeply that 
it broke that body on a cross. But that broken body becomes 
the life of a race. "This is my body which was broken for 
you," he says as he offers to us his body which is the outer 
symbol of a life that felt all and healed all. Into his body have 
gone all the suffering and sin and pain of a race, and he 
transmutes it all and gives it back as the health of the race. 
(CHS 186,190-91) 

159. [The Cross] is God's method of producing change in 
men. The Communists also believe in human change. Marx 
says that man works upon his environment and changes it, 
and that in changing his environment he changes himself. 
As someone else put it, "The dyer s hand is colored by the 
color in which he works." We agree. We would therefore 
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expose man to the highest conceivable environment—the 
Kingdom of God, the ultimate social and spiritual order. 
When he responds to that order, gives himself to the task 
of bringing that order into actual operation within himself 
and the order around him, he is changed and made into the 
moral and spiritual image of that new Kingdom. But that 
Kingdom is personalized in Christ—he is that Kingdom meet¬ 
ing us, so that all this is intensely personal and not vaguely 
impersonal. (CAC 150-51) 

160. Then came the supreme attempt to block him and his 
Kingdom when the nation combined to stop him by a cross. 
Christ and Evil met face to face that day. There stood before 
him and his Kingdom incarnate Evil: the Pharisee—proud, 
hard outwardism; the Sadducee—shrewd materialism; the 
Chief Priests—vested interests; the Ilerodians—political 
sycophancy; the scribes—letter-worship of the past; Pontius 
Pilate—imperialism demanding supreme allegiance; the Peo¬ 
ple—apathy against change; the Soldiers—militarism, hard 
and unrelenting. They all combined to stop him and his sub¬ 
versive Kingdom. But even on a cross he was master of the 
situation: he opened the gates of paradise to a dying thief, 
dispensed forgiveness to his murderers, made provision for 
his modiers sustenance, and showed such regnancy that the 
officer in charge of the tragedy smote his breast and said 
that he was the Son of God. God and the officer agreed, and 
the sign of that agreement is an Easter morning. Stop him by 
a cross? He used that very cross to redeem a world. He 
passed through the midst of them to go his way to found his 
Kingdom and that in spite of! (CAC 232) 

161. [Jesus] embodied that program. He was the Kingdom 
of God in operation. If you want to see what the Kingdom 
is like, look at him. In his attitudes to God and man, in his 
relationships to people of all classes and races, in his spirit 
toward the weak and the fallen and the dispossessed, in his 
uncompromising hostility to all exploitation of man by man, 
in his belief in man and in his capabilities to rise, in his way 
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of sharing life daily in a brotherhood with his companions— 
in the whole outlook and temper of his life we see the King¬ 
dom in operation. In his cross we see the method by which 
he resists evil. It is not a passive acquiescence, it is a positive 
resistance, but a resistance on a higher level—he overcomes 
hate by love, he attacks ill-will by the weapons of inexhausti¬ 
ble good will, he takes it all into his heart and turns it back 
as redemptive love, he conquers the world by a cross. (CAC 
267-68) 

162. This cross that faces us is not merely an abstract 
cross; it is an actual one. The theory of the cross and the 
practice of the cross must coincide. Only those believe in it 
who are prepared to act on it. The hour for testing how 
Christian we are has now come. The cross again divides. If 
that division leaves us with only a minority, still we must not 
be disconcerted. It was a sure and determined minority that 
swung the whole of Russia to its views and program. A 
Christian minority, sure, determined, and united, might turn 
a confused and hesitant world situation to the Christian 
program. The foundations of the Christian way have been 
laid in the world mind—it is latent, awaiting the touch of 
Christian daring. (CAC 298-99) 

163. When Jesus cried on the cross, “It is finished,” it was 
not a cry of termination—“My course is finished, my life is 
over, I am finished”; it was a cry not of termination, but of 
triumph—“It,” the purpose for which I came, “is finished.” 
That purpose was redemption; that purpose is fulfilled: “I 
have redeemed a race. It is now for them to accept it, in¬ 
dividually and collectively. I cannot force it upon them, for 
forced goodness is not goodness.” ... So he must wait pa¬ 
tiently till the self-inflicted sufferings, brought on by man’s 
self-will and waywardness, drive him to his Sufferings, for 
relief and release. (SO A 22) 
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164. Jesus is the gospel—he himself is the good news. Men 
went out in those early days and preached Jesus and the 
resurrection—a risen Jesus. But just as a stream takes on the 
coloring of the soil over which it flows, so Christianity in its 
flowing through the soils of the different racial and national 
outlooks took on coloring from them. We have added a good 
deal to the central message—Jesus. Some of it is worth sur¬ 
viving, for it has come out of reality. Some of it will not 
stand the shock of transplantation. It is a shock to any or¬ 
ganism to be transplanted. I have seen a good many star 
preachers visit the East and have their messages translated. 
The result has often been disastrous. After the rhetoric and 
fine periods had been eliminated as untranslatable there was 
not enough basis of ideas to go over to be reclothed in an¬ 
other language. Some of our ecclesiastical systems built upon 
a controversy lose meaning when they pass over into a totally 
different atmosphere. But Jesus is universal. He can stand the 
shock of transplantation. He appeals to the universal heart. 
(CIR 38-39) 
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165. Surely, it is not difficult to believe in atonement when 
we think of Christ. Would such love as that let us go? Would 
he not go to the limit for us? Put all the content in the word 
“atonement” you can and it still but faintly tells what Jesus 
would do for men. (CIR 173) 

166. If Christianity is more or less identified with Western 
civilization and presented as such, or if it is a system of 
church government and a more or less fixed theological sys¬ 
tem, blocked off and rigid and presented as such, then I do 
not see how we can escape the attitude of the Mohammedan. 
The past must be wiped out and a clean slate presented for 
our theological systems, our ecclesiastical organizations, and 
our civilization to be written in its stead. 

But if our message be Christ, and Christ alone, then this 
does not necessarily follow. He may turn to India as he 
turned to Judaism and say, “I came not to destroy but to 
fulfill.” Just as he gathered up in his own life and person 
every tiling that was fine and beautiful in Jewish teaching and 
past and gave it a new radiant expression, so he may do the 
same with India. The fact is that the words that he used 
would imply that, for it is a generic term: “I came not to 
destroy but to fulfill.” It is locally applied to the Law and 
the Prophets, but capable of a wider application to trudi 
found anywhere. (CIR 178-79) 

167. In Protestantism we have rightly emphasized the 
preaching function of the ministry, but it often turns from 
being a gospel into a display of the “gospeller” and his clever¬ 
ness. And the gospel dies, strangled by self-interested display. 
(CRT 173) 

168. The scientific attitude is a frank, open demand for 
facts. Its sphere seemed at first to be in the realm of physical 
fact. Now it is penetrating into all realms and is sifting all 
facts—physical, mental, and spiritual. Some have attempted 
to reconcile science and religion by saying that science has 
as its sphere the province of physical facts and religion the 
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province of values. This division seems to me to be artificial. 
The method of science will go over, is going over, into all 
realms. Can our gospel stand up under this search for fact? 
Not if it is a system dogmatically and arbitrarily imposed on 
life which we must obey or be lost. It can, if it turns out to 
be, not something imposed on life, but something coming up 
out of life, necessary to life, completing life. Someone has 
said that the gospel found congenial soil among the Greeks 
in their cry of “a return to nature.” The gospel was something 
that fitted into human nature and completed human nature. 
It broke the shackles that made a man less than a man and 
restored him to normal, symmetrical, harmonious human 
living. 

On this soil of a return to the facts the gospel will come 
into its own. It is founded on fact, the Fact of Christ. I am 
not afraid that men will be too scientific, I am afraid they 
will not be scientific enough. I am persuaded that if we go 
far enough with the facts, they will lead us to the central fact 
of our moral and spiritual universe—Christ. (CER 9-10) 

169. His gospel is not a theory spun out of the brain of a 
philosopher apart from life, unchecked by the facts of life. 
It came out of life and it speaks to life. . . . Under the 
searching scrutiny of the moral facts and under the testing 
of the ways of human living, I am persuaded that it is turning 
out that Christ, our gospel, is “not a mere way of life, nor 
even the medicine of life, but Life itself,” so that we can 
cry, “My creed is Life . . . blessed be Life, the King!” (CER 
10 ) 

170. A famous Orientalist said to me in very earnest tones, 
“We in Europe are looking for a new religion.” I asked him 
what he wanted in the new religion. He replied, “First of all 
we want religion to take the open, frank attitude toward 
life; in other words, the scientific attitude; and, second, we 
want it to take the human attitude toward people, really to 
care for and love people. If we could get these two tilings in 
the new religion, we would be satisfied.” 
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How the gospel had been overlaid and obscured by ec- 
clesiasticism! So overlaid that even this discerning professor 
could not see it. (CER 11) 

171. In the pages of the New Testament men did not 
speculate about God—they shared him. They said little about 
the Beyond of salvation, they were so sure of its immediacy. 
They were sure of heaven because they had it—had it in 
immediate experience. Their souls sang to the music of things. 

It is often said that only those elements in Christianity 
which are expressible in and through human experience are 
likely to influence an age which openly revolts against dogma. 
True, but there is little in the New Testament that these 
Christians were not finding in experience. God? They knew 
him! Miracles? They themselves were miracles! Resurrection? 
They had gone through it! Heaven? They were living in it! 
Hell? They had escaped it! Reconciliation? They rejoiced in 
it! Eternal life? They possessed it! (CER 13-14) 

172. There are four pillars upon which Christ’s gospel rests: 
his Life, his Cross, his Resurrection, and his Coming into the 
lives of men—Pentecost. The gospel rests upon all four. Take 
any one away and you have a crippled gospel—a gospel 
insufficient to meet human need. (CER 72) 

173. Our gospel ends not in a corpse, but in a Conqueror; 
not in a tomb, but in a triumph. And because of tiiis very 
fact a radiant optimism lives at its heart. It is a gospel of in 
spite of. It does not depend on the-account-ofs, for it can 
live on the in-spite-ofs. And live radiantly. (CER 89) 

174. Our gospel stands for this and for nothing less than 
this. A man is now no longer a man, he is “a man for whom 
Christ died.” But, more he is a man in whom the Spirit dwells. 
“Ye are the temples of God.” “Your bodies are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost,” said Paul to a crowd of redeemed slaves 
and libertines. They had found this highest of gifts, the 
Spirit, apart from the question of position and place. If the 
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highest Gift is open to a man as a man, who shall deny to 
him the lesser gifts of life? 

This emphasis upon the worth of human personality is 
done so quietly, so without strain, at Pentecost, that we 
scarcely catch its significance. Pentecost showed us the way 
to a spiritual democracy that would have saved us from con¬ 
tentious centuries during which Christendom struggled over 
orders and validities and supremacies. When the question of 
validity of orders and successions is being discussed I find 
myself falling asleep. I am simply not interested. It is all so 
irrelevant. For here at Pentecost the highest was open to a 
person as a person, and Peter and James and John stood in a 
position not one whit different from the humblest of seekers 
and believers. The Ploly Spirit was given alike to all, and this 
directly and immediately without the intervention of any¬ 
one. (CER 111-12) 

175. The gospel provides, among other things, two utter 
necessities for human living: a static norm and a progressive 
idea. In presenting the character of Christ, fixed in history, 
it provides an anchoring place for our minds and keeps them 
from going adrift in every passing wind of modem specula¬ 
tion and tendency. But it goes further: in its teaching con¬ 
cerning the Holy Spirit it provides a progressive dynamic 
that is capable of infinite adaptation to a growing life. The 
Spirit “guides us into all truth.” Hence the Spirit is forever 
unfolding what was infolded in the person of Christ and is 
forever applying it to changing conditions. The gospel has, 
therefore, about it a sense of newness, of surprise, of eternal 
freshness. He who fives under the sway of the Spirit lives 
under a perpetual dawn. A surprise awaits him around every 
comer. Vistas open everywhere. He knows in the inmost 
depths of his being that what he has cannot be outgrown, 
for he knows that he possesses, not a set of dead truths, but 
the very Spirit of Truth. 

The gospel will, therefore, never be out-known nor out¬ 
grown. The Spirit is its principle and power of rejuvenation. 
(CER 130-31) 
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176. Herein lies the difference between us and them [the 
early Christians]. We don't expect anything, so nothing hap¬ 
pens. The universe is dead because we are. We utter moral 
platitudes and hope that in the realm of the narrow circle of 
the moral somebody may be improved. But we haven't the 
sense of vastness, the sense that a universe tingling with the 
Divine is at our disposal, that miracles, spiritual and physical, 
can and ought to happen. Our gospel is not the gospel of 
Pentecost, for there the gates to all life—physical and spiritual 
—were thrown open. (CER 164) 

177. The gospel is not the echo of Sinai, but the voice of 
Calvary. It is not the priest-of-things-as-they-are, but the 
prophet-of-things-as-they-ought-to-be. You remember Jesus 
had said to his disciples that “so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you." The prophets which were before 
you—you are in die line of prophetic succession, you are the 
spirit of the years to come mingling itself with the present. 
There is a difference between Moses and Jesus. Moses stood 
on the mount and viewed the Promised Land, Jesus sat on 
die mount and revealed the Promised Humanity; Moses 
viewed die Promised Land but did not enter; Jesus was the 
Promised Humanity, its illustration and its goal. Moses gave 
a set of new commands; Jesus gave the set of the new char¬ 
acter. (COM 118-19) 

178. Can we expect the gospel to do everything for us unless 
we take everydiing it has? 

How can we take it? The answer is incredibly simple. Jesus 
says, “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for every one that 
asketh receivedi; and he diat seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.” Never was such carte 
blanche given to human need. Anyone who has followed 
Jesus in taking the first step of self-renunciation as he de¬ 
manded in die first beatitude now has a right—a moral right, 
to lay hold of die Divine Self for everything he needs. For 
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he now asks, not with his lips, but with his very life. . . . 
(COM 277) 

179. This was the message of Jesus—the Kingdom. He said 
it was “within you”—one translation. It is “in the midst of 
you”—another translation. It is really both. It is something 
within us and something in the midst of us, “at our doors,” 
ready to break into the total life in redemptive power. He 
says that “the Kingdom of God is come upon you”—not in 
you, but pressing on you ready to displace the lower order 
with Gods order. (CBU 44) 

180. The gospel was founded on the very nature of God 
and not merely on an idea which God had. Had it been 
founded on an idea that God had, then it would have been 
idealism, but being founded on the very nature of God it 
becomes, by its very nature, realism. ( KGR 17) 

181. What did Jesus mean by the Kingdom of God? He 
called it His gospel, “He went about. . . preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom.” (Matt. 4:23.) It was the only tiling lie 
called His “gospel,” snd He commanded them to go and 
and preach “the gospel of the kingdom.” What did He mean 
by it? The Kingdom eludes definition, for the Kingdom is the 
Absolute Order breaking into the relative order, and we have 
to use relative words and phrases to describe the Absolute; 
which, of course, can’t be done, not adequately. Jesus lets 
us look through the crevices of hints and words into that 
which defies description, “It is better for you to enter into 
life lame. ... It is better for you to enter into the kingdom 
of God with one eye.” (Mark 9:45, 47.) Here “life” and the 
“kingdom of God” are used synonymously. Life here points 
to eternal life—“enter into life.” So Life and the Kingdom 
of God are one. The Kingdom of God is Life. (C 241-42) 

182. This Word become word and this Word become flesh— 
here is the profound and decisive difference between the 
Christian faith and all others. It separates them not in degree 
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but in kind. All odier faiths are philosophies or moralisms— 
man’s search upward. The gospel is God’s search downward. 
Religions are man’s search for God; the gospel is God’s 
search for man. There are many religions, but only one gos¬ 
pel. (SO A 98) 

183. A South African Dutch clergyman, going with me from 
city to city, said, “You preach a very troublesome gospel. We 
preach a Kingdom in heaven and that upsets nothing on 
earth. You preach a Kingdom of God on earth and that upsets 
everything.” I would upset everything on one level—the level 
of this unjust and unworkable world order, to set up every¬ 
thing on the level of a higher order—the Kingdom of God. 
In watering a dusty road you have to raise a lot of dust in 
settling it. No dust, no dustlessness. (SOA 125) 

184. The gospel begins with Jesus, not with God. Apart from 
Jesus you know little or nothing about God, and what you 
know is wrong. If you don’t see God in the face of Jesus, you 
see something other than God—and different. Jesus is the self¬ 
revelation of God: God meeting us in understandable form, 
human form, the Word become flesh. God is a Jesus-like 
God. (SOA 354) 
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185. Some time ago I got hold of a phrase that has been of 
incalculable value to me: “Evangelize the inevitable.” Certain 
things are inevitable: no use to grumble against them—get 
into them and evangelize them. The labor movement through¬ 
out the world is inevitable. In England they more or less 
evangelized it so that it is very Christian in its spirit and 
outlook. We failed to do that in America so that the movement 
sometimes fell into the hands of men who were anti-Chris¬ 
tian. This has been of incalculable loss. Some years ago I saw 
that tire Nationalist Movement in India was inevitable. You 
could not scatter as much education and Christian teaching 
through India without there being an uprising of soul de¬ 
manding self-expression and self-control. It is as inevitable as 
the dawn. We would have felt that we had failed if this had 
not come. When I saw the inevitableness of it I felt there 
was only one thing to be done—get into the movement and 
evangelize it. Stand down in those national currents and put 
Christ there. (C1R 87-88) 

186. Jesus is Religion. He is not a religion, or the religion, 
but Religion itself. I cannot be satisfied with a mathematics, 
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but only with Mathematics, the truth about the mathematical 
world. I do not want an astronomy, but Astronomy, the truth 
about die stars. I crave not an ethics, but Ethics, the trudi 
about the moral universe. So I cannot be satisfied with a 
religion, or even with the religion, but only widi Religion, 
the truth about our moral and spiritual universe. I can be 
satisfied only with Jesus who is Religion. The whole endeavor 
in madiematical education is to get the child from a mathe¬ 
matics, which is the child’s view, to Mathematics, which is 
die truth of die madiematical world. The whole endeavor of 
moral and spiritual progress is to get men from a religion to 
Religion, in other words, to bring men to Christ. Evangelism 
is inherent in the nature of things. (CRT 295-96) 

187. We have had three methods of evangelism: Destructive 
Criticism, Constructive Fulfillment, and the Direct Mediod. 
By the Direct Method I mean the direct presentation of Christ 
as the fulfillment of the past and yet as the More, the Plus, 
the Odier that saves us. (COM 126) 

188. The evangelism of Jesus was an evangelism to the total 
man. He did not love people’s souls alone—he loved people. 
. . . and would lift everything that cramped body, soul, or 
mind. (CAC 130) 

189. The task of evangelism is die realization of the eternal 
Kingdom of God in time and on earth both in the individual 
and in die collective will; diis Kingdom embodied in and 
become personalized in Christ who in His life, teaching, deadi 
and resurrection becomes the key to die meaning of that 
Kingdom and die way into it dirough the new birth—diis new 
birth bringing one into the Church, which is die fellowship of 
those devoted to the purposes of the Kingdom. (AIR 118) 

190. As I began this adventure of evangelism among the 
intellectuals of India, the leaders of this new resurgent India, 
I found myself taking the attitude of an elephant when he is 
about to cross a bridge: he presses his foot upon it to test it to 
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see if it is safe and then proceeds cautiously. I knew my 
message was sound and needed, but were my methods of 
approach to India the right ones—were the bridges from my 
message to India’s need trustable, and could I put my whole 
weight down on them? I proceeded from one cautious step to 
another. 

I I had rejected in my thinking some of the old approaches— 
1 one the method of attack of the old faiths and the other the 
; method of presenting the Christian faith as the fulfillment of 
the old faiths. In this new sensitive, resurgent India, fighting 
for her independence, the method of attack would not be 
tolerated. Besides, Christianity could not be appreciated in 
public debates any more than sweet music could be under¬ 
stood in a dog fight. The method cancelled the message. 

Nor could I accept Dr. Farquhar’s advocacy of the method 
of fulfillment—Christianity fulfills the best in Hinduism. For 
the Hindu invariably objected to your interpretation of Hindu 
doctrines when you brought them up to say that Christianity 
fulfilled them. Besides, he objected to the implication that 
Christianity was the perfect faith and fulfilled the imperfect 
faith. 

I I would not mention the non-Christian religions. I would 
(not speak to Hindus or Muslims, but to persons—persons in 
spiritual need. Jesus Christ had met my need, and he could 
meet theirs. It would be a head-on presentation of Christ, 
combined with a witness that he had met my need so he could 
meet theirs. It was person to person and not preacher to 
audience. But in speaking to their needs, mental and spiritual, 
I I would have to know their needs; so I gave myself to a 
thorough study of the background of their thinking in Hindu- 
I ism and Islam. (SOA 109-10) 

191. The outer arrangements under which I came [for evan¬ 
gelistic work throughout India] were also clear and disen¬ 
tangled. The YMCA offered to take me over and provide an 
interdenominational platform for me in this attempt to present 
the gospel to educated India. . . . But at the Methodist Mis¬ 
sion Board in New York, Dr. Frank Mason North, the General 
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Secretary, replied: "‘No, but we will do the same thing. We 
will pay the salary and travel of Stanley Jones and then let 
him be free to work throughout India among all missions, 
including the YMCA, in this evangelistic work” This was 
perhaps the first step in ecumenicity in the mission field: one 
mission supporting one of its members and then commis¬ 
sioning him to work with and for all missions throughout 
India and doing it, not sporadically, but as a continuing thing 
through over half a century. And doing it without fanfare or 
publicity, or desire for recognition. I cannot remember that 
the transaction was ever announced in the papers. It was just 
done. 

It was far-reaching in its effects: it put me in the stream 
of the organized church life of India. I would go out to 
strengthen and help redeem that church life. I would not be 
an outsider. I would accept the church as my own and with 
all its sins and shortcomings work through it and for it and 
take the criticisms that came upon it as my own. And I could 
do it without the charge of furthering Methodism while work¬ 
ing interdenominationally. I would try to strengthen the whole 
Christian movement. This opened the doors of all denomina¬ 
tions, especially the ancient Mar Thoma Syrian Church of 
South India, with which I have worked for forty-five years in 
their great convention, so identified with them that they have 
taken me in: “Stanley Jones is a Mar Thoma.” (SOA 110-11) 

192. My evangelistic work would have a double objective: to 
strengthen and convert the church—to try to Christianize 
unchristian Christianity wherever found—and to win the edu¬ 
cated non-Christian to an allegiance to Christ. 

Whenever I went to a city, all the missions in that area 
were supposed to enter into and back the evangelistic series. 
. . . The meetings for the Christians are usually in the 
churches, and the night meetings for the non-Christian public 
are usually held in public halls, theaters, school halls, or out- 
of-doors in compounds of various kinds. The non-Christians 
on the whole will not come in large numbers to churches, so 
we go to a neutral place and call them ‘lectures.” Prominent 
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non-Christians usually preside the first few nights. This is an 
asset and a liability—an asset in that it tends to naturalize the 
meetings, as one of their own is presiding, and a liability in 
that there is a custom in India to make “chairman’s remarks” 
at the close of the address. ... I usually take a broad subject 
such as the world situation on the first night and the last 
night end on the cross. Mr. Shrinavasa Shastri, one of the 
greatest men of India, in presiding said at the close of the 
address: “We always know where Stanley Jones is coming out. 
If he begins at the binomial theorem, he will come out at the 
place of conversion.” . . 

Sometimes my non-Christian chairmen, instead of trying to 
cancel what I say, say things that add a plus to the address. 
For instance, a Hindu chairman said: “If what the speaker has 
said tonight isn’t true, it doesn’t matter; but if it is true, then 
nothing else matters.”(SOA 111-12) 
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193. Vertical conversion may mean different things to dif¬ 
ferent people: it may mean a saving from sin, the slaying of 
the beast within a man, the gathering together of discordant 
forces of the soul into harmony, the cleansing of a stained 
conscience, the calm of conviction to an unquiet mind, the 
opening to more abundant life, the inner sense of fellowship 
with Christ. Conversion need not be cataclysmic to be real. 
There are those who cannot point to the definite moment of 
decision, for they have grown up under such fine Christian 
influences that they have never known the time when they 
did not belong to Christ. They have opened to Christ as a 
flower to the sun. While they cannot tell the exact time of 
conversion, nevertheless they witness to the fact of it. While 
this is true of many, nevertheless, the most of us, having 
wandered away, need a definite break in the return. In all 
these the phenomena change, but the underlying facts are the 
same: new life, Christ, God. (CRT 76) 

194. Every man needs reconversion at forty on general prin¬ 
ciples! Because at forty we settle down, begin to lose that 
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sense of spiritual expectancy, begin to take on "protective 
resemblance” to environment, and to play for safety. I once 
heard an Anglican bishop say that the period of the greatest 
number of spiritual casualties is between forty and fifty and 
not between twenty and thirty, as one would expect. Why? 
Well, if "heaven lies about us in our infancy,” the world lies 
about us in our middle age. We come under its standards, fit 
into its facts, and are slowly de-Christianized. (CHS 209) 

195. Any program for world reconstruction that leaves out 
this basic necessity of conversion is leaving untouched a 
fundamental need of human nature, and is thereby truncated, 
partial, and inadequate. Communism leaves it out; Christ 
puts it in. I therefore choose Christ. (CAC 153) 

196. A woman said: "I am about to jell into the kind of a 
person I don't want to be.” Some have already jelled, some 
are about to jell, and some are in danger of jelling. But no 
one need remain what he is, or is about to be, for the door to 
change is open—conversion. And no person and nothing can 
keep you from entering that door—except your own refusal 
to enter. Conversion is God's answer to man's need. (C 12) 

197. Unconverted or half-converted ministers in the pulpit 
produce unconverted or half-converted people in the pews. 
Someone facetiously defined a Methodist as "a man who has 
just enough religion to make him feel uneasy in a cocktail bar 
and not enough religion to make him feel at home in a prayer 
meeting.” If anyone of another denomination reading the 
above is about to throw the first stone at the Methodist, it 
might be well for him to look into a mirror first! (C 28) 

198. The demand for conversion is not merely written in the 
texts of Scripture—it is written into the texture of our beings 
and in the texture of our relationships. Life just can't live 
unless it is converted to a higher level. It goes from tangle 
to tangle and from mess to mess and from problem to problem. 
(C 33) 
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199. The law of life is conversion. Everything is under a 
process of conversion. Life on this planet is based on con¬ 
version. Photo-synthesis is the process by which the energy of 
sunlight is used in transforming water and air into plant food. 
Without that basic conversion life would perish. So those who 
say that they don't believe in conversion are really saying 
they don't believe in life, for life depends on and is conversion. 
The moment life is produced it begins to convert—food into 
energy, energy into accomplishment, and later on one life into 
another life by reproduction. . . . Where there is life there is 
conversion; where there is no life there is no conversion. 
The whole process of living is the conversion of lower forms 
into higher forms. The mineral is taken up into the vegetable, 
the vegetable into the animal, the animal into man, and man 
into the kingdom of God. In each case the lower life is bom 
from above. (C 36) 

200. [Concerning my own conversion.] Everything I wanted 
—reconciliation with God, with myself, with my brother man, 
with nature, with life itself. I was reconciled. The estrange¬ 
ment was gone! The universe opened its arms and took me in. 
I felt as though I wanted to put my arms around the world 
and share this with everybody. 

After fifty-six years I still want to put my arms around 
the world and share this with everybody. That is the reason 
I can't retire. I hope my dying gasp will be the words of 
Wesley: “I commend my Savior to you.'' C 39) 

201. Jesus said we were to be bom inwardly—bom of the 
Spirit, and outwardly to be bom of water. The whole life, 
inward and outward, must express conversion. For if the outer 
without the inner is hypocrisy, so the inner without the outer 
is also hypocrisy. 

Then Jesus said: “Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Rabindranath Tagore, the great Indian poet and philosopher, 
said that this passage was the most beautiful passage in the 
Bible. . . . The three stand together—(1) “be converted”— 
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a new direction; (2) “become as little children”—a new spirit; 
(3) “enter the kingdom of God”—a new sphere of living. 
These three give the essence of conversion. (C 40) 

202. Christian conversion is sui generis, a type all its own. 
Contrast this with the Buddhist procedure. A Buddhist priest 
in Japan when preaching the funeral sermon of a question¬ 
able character gives his sins a holy name, and that absolves 
him. Sake is holy water; a priest who had a woman is said to 
have a holy virgin as his companion. Give another name and 
everything is absolved! But in Christian conversion you are 
given a new nature, hence a new name; a new desire, hence 
a new direction; a new sphere of living, hence a new quality 
of living. This conversion has been described as “out of self, 
into Christ, into others.” This is not reformation, it is regenera¬ 
tion. (C 42) 

203. The most striking description ever given of conversion 
is this one: “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away; behold they have become new.” 
There is a “new creature,” but note that it says, “old tilings 
have passed away, behold they (the old things) have become 
new.” The usual idea of conversion is that the old nature is 
wiped out and a new nature is transplanted in its stead. . . . 
The old self has passed away as dominant, but it has come 
back new as subservient, as a servant. The sex life has passed 
away as lust, but it has become new as creative activity, 
creating within the marriage relationship, children and fellow¬ 
ship and outside the marriage relationship, creating new 
hopes, newborn souls, and new movements. The pugnacious 
instinct, as destructive and disruptive, has passed away, but 
it has now become new in that it now fights for causes, for 
human rights, for the oppressed, for juster conditions. The 
gregarious instinct has passed away as herd subservience, 
slavishly doing what others do, and it has become new in an 
outgoing love for people without being herd bound. The 
acquisitive urge has passed away as selfishly piling up wealth 
for one’s own importance and security, and it has come back 
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as the desire to serve others through dedicated wealth. The 
urge for display has passed away, and it has now come back 
as a desire to display Him. The urge to be dominant has 
passed away as selfish dominance, and it has become new in 
its desire to have one’s self and all men come under the 
dominance of the kingdom of God. (C 42-43) 

204. No two conversions are alike. As every snowflake is 
different and unique, so every conversion is different and 
unique. ‘‘The wind blows where it wills,” said Jesus in speak¬ 
ing of the new birth. And the word for “wind” and “Spirit” 
are the same. The Spirit makes a new creation every time 
a soul is reborn. That lifts it out of mob psychology, for the 
pattern is broken at every new creation. (C 83) 

205. The first fruit of conversion is the fact of an altered 
relationship with God. . . . The second basic change is the 
change of relationship to yourself. . . . The third basic 
change is an altered relationship to others. (C 131-32) 

206. The stimulus of Christ upon the inner life produces joy 
—die purest, most lasting joy known, for it produces love. It 
is no mere chance that joy follows love in die fruit of the 
Spirit. For diere is no joy without love. A selfish happiness 
dries up automatically. For a selfish happiness is based on 
happenings, not on joy which abides amid the flux of hap¬ 
penings. 

Conversion lifts the inner guilt and the consequent inner 
gloom and is therefore the most potent influence for health 
than can be found anywhere. (C 165) 

207. The peace diat Christ gives is die peace of adequacy. 
You know diat you can not only stand anydiing that can hap¬ 
pen to you—you can use it. In Jesus everything is opportunity. 
For by His power you can transform everything into some¬ 
thing else. You are converted and hence you can convert 
calamity into opportunity, impediments into instruments and 
Calvaries into Easter mornings. Peace in the heart brings 
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peace to the physical heart, the nerves, the very marrow of 
your bones. (C 165-66) 

208. We appeal to that last, lamed soul, trembling on the 
verge of decision to be converted, to take these steps: (1) 
Turn toward yourself and your past—take a good look at your 
life and its directions. That is review. (2) Turn from your 
past ways of life. That is repentance. (3) Turn yourself and 
your sins over to Jesus Christ. That is surrender. (4) Turn 
toward Him in faith and acceptance of forgiveness and a new 
life. That is receptivity. (5) Turn toward all your relation¬ 
ships and change them in the light of this new dawning light. 
That is restitution. (6) Turn with Him and face toward life 
and its future. That is life committal. (7) Turn your thoughts 
each night before you drop off to sleep and each morning 
when you awaken to this sentence, saying it to yourself: “In 
Him who strengthens me I am able for anything.” That is 
faith rejoicing in its Redeemer and His power for anything! 
(C 198) 

209. This passage gives the double-sidedness of conversion: 
“As therefore you have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so live 
in him, rooted and built up in him and established in the 
faith.” (Col. 2:6-7.) Note, “received”—receptivity; “so live”— 
activity. It appears again, “rooted”—receptivity; “built up in 
Him”—activity. The “rooted” means we take from God as 
the roots take from the soil; the “built up” means we build up 
as one builds a house, a character and life by disciplined 
effort. So we take and try; we obtain and attain. We trust as 
if tlie whole diing depended on God and work as if the whole 
thing depended on us. The alternate beats of the Christian 
heart are receptivity and response—receptivity from God and 
response in work from us. As Sam Shoemaker puts it: “die ele¬ 
ment of God working in and man working out ” (C 210-11) 

210. 1. Any one who really desires to win odiers to con¬ 
version can do so. 

2. Everyone is made for conversion. 
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3. It’s three against one, really. The Holy Spirit is 
dealing with every person alive. 

4. Then go to the person with a positive expectation 
of winning the person. 

5. Don’t be inhibited by a feeling of your own un¬ 
worthiness. 

6. Don’t be surprised if there seems to be an initial 
resistance. 

7. When they reveal their needs, don’t be misled by 
a marginal need. . . . The real need is conversion. 

8. Aim at the surrrender of the self, not the surrender 
of this thing, that thing, the other thing. 

9. In lieu of surrendering the self the person may 
raise this, that, or the other religious question. . . . The end 
in view is not discussion, but decision. 

10. When you come to the point of decision get the 
person on his or her knees. . . . The issue is not now between 
the counselor and the counselee, but between the counselee 
and God. 

11. Have him write his decision on the flyleaf of his 

Bible. 

12. Get the convert to straighten up his life in all his 
relationships. 

13. Get them into the Christian church as a vital, con¬ 
tagious member. 

14. Remember that in this whole process from the initial 
approach to the final consummation in getting the person in¬ 
to the church and out on his own to win others, the Holy 
Spirit is teaching you what you shall say and do at every point 
of need. (C 218-26) 

211. The converted man who is converted to the Kingdom 
will take out of his earnings what he needs and hold the rest 
to be disposed of under the guidance of God for the needs of 
others. His own needs would be determined under some such 
principle as this: Each one has a right to as much of the 
material as will make him physically, mentally, and spiritually 
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fit for the purposes of the Kingdom of God. All else belongs 
to the needs of others. (C 248-49) 

212. Conversion converts everything—from alcoholism to at¬ 
titudes, and every tiling between. There is no substitute for 
conversion. If the Church loses its power to convert it has 
lost its right to be called Christian. 

Into this jaded age, losing its nerve and turning to sub¬ 
stitutes, there comes the good news of conversion from any¬ 
thing to Every tiling. (C 253) 

213. [Concerning my own conversion in Baltimore at age 
17]: An evangelist, Robert J. Bateman, came to Memorial 
Church. Through his rough exterior I saw there was reality 
within. lie was a converted alcoholic, on fire with God’s love. 
I said to myself, “I want what he has.” This time I was deadly 
serious. I was not to be put off by catch phrases and slogans. 
I wanted the real tiling or nothing. No halfway houses for 
me; I wanted my home. For three days I sought. During 
those three days I went to the altar twice. On one of those 
times my beloved teacher, Miss Nellie Logan, knelt alongside 
me and repeated John 3:16 this way: “God so loved Stanley 
Jones, that he gave his only begotten Son, that if Stanley 
Jones will believe on him he shall not perish, but have ever¬ 
lasting life.” I repeated it after her, but no spark of assurance 
kindled my darkened heart. The third night came; before 
going to the meeting I knelt beside my bed and prayed the 
sincerest prayer I had prayed so far in my life. My whole 
life was behind that simple prayer: “O Jesus, save me to¬ 
night.” And he did! A ray of fight pierced my darkness. Hope 
sprang up in my heart. I found myself saying, “He’s going to 
do it.” I now believe he had done it, but I had been taught 
that you found him at an altar of prayer. So I felt I must get 
to the church to an altar of prayer. I found myself running 
the mile to the church. The eagerness of my soul got into my 
body. I was like Christian running from the City of Destruc¬ 
tion to the Celestial City. I went into the church and took 
the front seat, a thing I had never done before. But I was all 
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eagerness for the evangelist to stop speaking, so I could get 
to that altar of prayer. When he did stop, I was the first one 
there. I had scarcely bent my knees when Heaven broke into 
my spirit. I was enveloped by assurance, by acceptance, by 
reconciliation. I grabbed the man next to me by the shoulder 
and said: Tve got it.” “Got it?” What did I mean? I see now 
it was not an “it”: it was a him. I had him—Jesus—and he 
had me. We had each other. I belonged. My estrangement, 
my sense of orphanage were gone. I was reconciled. As I rose 
from my knees, I felt I wanted to put my arms around the 
world and share this with everybody. Little did I dream at 
that moment that I would spend the rest of my life literally 
trying to put my arms around the world to share this with 
everybody. But I have. This was a seed moment. The whole 
of my future was packed into it. (SOA 27-28) 

214. The center of being was changed from self to Savior. 
I didn’t try by an act of will to give up my sins—they were 
gone. . . . The whole of me was converted. There was noth¬ 
ing the same except my name. It was the birthday of my soul. 
Life began there. . . . 

So my Song of Ascents began there. Up to that moment I 
had no Song, and I had no Ascents. ... A tiny ray of light 
had pierced my darkness. . . . 

(1) A sense of forgiveness and reconciliation with God, 
with life, with my brothers, with myself. 

(2) A sense of being at home in my homeland. 

(3) A sense of purpose, direction and goal. 

(4) A sense of not being alone. 

(5) A sense of being a person. 

(6) A sense of wholeness. 

(7) A sense of grace. 

Conversion was the pivot on which everything turned in 
my life. (SOA28-29) 

215. But while the phenomena that surround conversion may 
be different, the facts that underlie it are in great measure 
the same. And the steps are these: Doubt. Darkness. Despair. 
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Decision. Dawn. Deliverance. Delight. Development. (SOA 
32) 

216. In conversion a new life is introduced into the conscious 
mind as we consciously accept Christ as Savior and Lord. A 
new love and a new loyalty flood the conscious mind. The 
subconscious mind is stunned and subdued by this new domi¬ 
nant loyalty to Christ, introduced into the conscious mind by 
conversion. Sometimes it lies low for long periods, subdued 
but not surrendered. It waits for low moments in the conscious 
mind and then sticks up its head and, when it sees an op¬ 
portunity, takes over the conscious mind. Then we are a 
house divided against itself. Paul puts it this way: "If you 
are guided by the Spirit you will not fulfill die desires of your 
lower nature. That nature sets its desires against die Spirit, 
while die Spirit fights against it. They are in conflict widi one 
another so diat what you will to do you cannot do” (Gal. 
5:16-17 NEB). (SOA 52) 

217. God is saying to diis age what he has said to every age, 
and will say to the ages to come: “Except ye be converted 
and become as little children ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of God,” and “Except a man be bom again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.” Conversion and new birth are the deepest 
needs of diis age or any age, for die intelligence of man has 
outrun his capacity to handle diat intelligence. We have more 
power dian we can safely handle. Every generation needs 
regeneration—this one especially. (RC 161) 
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218. Then there came the time when I inwardly let go. I 
became willing to turn Jesus over to the facts of the universe. 
I began to see that there was only one refuge in life and that 
was in reality, in the facts. If Jesus couldn’t stand the shock 
of the criticism of the facts discovered anywhere, if he wasn’t 
reality, the sooner I found it out the better. My willingness 
to surrender Christ to the facts was almost as great an epoch 
in my life as my willingness to surrender to him. In the mo¬ 
ment of letting go I could almost feel myself inwardly turning 
pale. What would happen? Would the beautiful dream fade? 
To my happy amazement I found that he not only stood, but 
that he shone as never before. I saw that he was not a hot¬ 
house plant that would wither under the touch of criticism, 
but he was rooted in reality, was the very living expression 
of our moral and spiritual universe—he was reality itself. 
(CIR 140) 

219. You belong to Christ. We must not say that glibly. 
Nothing goes deeper. The last thing must come under His 
sway. And the last thing we ever give up is just ourselves. 
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We have seen many a missionary leave loved ones, friends, 
home, business, prospects, and come to other lands and find 
that he had given up everything except—just himself. Self 
was still there, assertive and jealous of its place and honor. 
Jesus asks us to lay down that last thing. For this life of com¬ 
plete liberty cannot be lived apart from the acceptance of a 
complete law—the law of self-abandonment. Only then are 
we able to say: I do not want any tiling, therefore I am 
afraid of nothing. Only as we lose ourselves do we find our¬ 
selves again. We become utterly poor and yet possess all 
tilings. We take the cross and find an Easter morning. Self¬ 
surrender is the door to abundant life and there is no other 
door. (CRT 327) 

220. But why does God demand self-surrender? Is he a 
despot, demanding that he rule over man? Does he want to 
bend us or even end us before he will do anything for us? 
Hardly. This condition of self-surrender is not arbitrary, it is 
inherent in the very facts. Self-surrender is at the basis of all 
real love. Where there is no mutual self-surrender, say be¬ 
tween husband and wife, there is no love. Where each holds 
back the essential self, love cannot spring up. Now the Divine 
Self-surrender to us has been complete. The cross is its sign. 
God can go no further; he has gone to the utmost limit. The 
one thing lacking is our self-surrender. When that comes love 
breaks into being. It is spontaneous, inevitable. 

But no one can love God until he surrenders to him. The 
devotees of the cults that teach self-expression and self- 
cultivation cannot love God because they do not surrender 
to him. 

It must be remembered that in that love we both lose our¬ 
selves and find ourselves. In a home where husband or wife, 
striving for domination, saves himself or herself by a refusal 
of self-surrender to the other, the self is lost. The home is 
unhappy. On the contrary, where there is mutual self-surren¬ 
der there is mutual self-finding; fellowship comes into being, 
the home is a heaven. There souls grow great and beautiful, 
for love is their native air. (CER 175-76) 
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221. I once stood in a village and gazed upon the dazzling 
whiteness of the everlasting snows of die Himalayas. At my 
feet I saw a tiny foul pool, stained by the life of the village. 
I said to the little pool: “I know a power that will lift you 
out of diis foulness, will purify you and make you share die 
whiteness of diose everlasting snows. Here is die sunbeam; 
yield to its upward pull, trust it completely.” The foul drops 
yielded, were lifted, and I saw diem again dropped as pure 
snow flakes upon the everlasting mountains. 

O soul of mine, very like those foul drops, to you is offered 
this Gentle Power to lift you out of die uncleanness of even 
your mind-sins to die white purity of God. Let go, let GodI 
(CER 219-20) 

222. Spiritual power is seldom found because it is so often 
sought. It cannot be found if sought direcdy. If sought di¬ 
rectly for itself, the seeking will be tinged, most likely, with 
desire for spiritual power for purposes of personal success in 
religious work, for the acclaim that comes to anyone who 
spiritually excels. This introduces a fatal element. 

Spiritual power is a by-product of something deeper. It 
comes out of inward fellowship with God and abandonment to 
his purposes. Most of us have no spiritual power because we 
are not abandoned. “Blessed are the pure (literally, die single- 
minded) in heart: for diey shall see God.” We are not single- 
minded, hence we do not see God in inner fellowship and in 
outward power. It is not diat we do not love him but diat we 
do not love him completely. We give to him, but do not give 
up to him. The difference between a river and a swamp is 
that one has banks and the other has none. The swamp is 
very gracious and kindly, it spreads over everydiing, hence it 
is a swamp. Some of us are moral and spiritual swamps. We 
are so broad and liberal that we take in everything from the 
shady to the sacred. Hence we are swamps. A river has 
banks—it confines itself to its central purpose. The civiliza¬ 
tions of the world organize themselves not around swamps, 
but around rivers. There are those who refuse to tolerate 
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anything that cuts across their central Christian purpose. 
(CER 227-28) 

223. Everything belongs to the man who wants nothing. 
Having nothing, he possesses all things in life, including life 
itself. Nothing will be denied the man who denies himself. 
Having chosen to be utterly solitary, he now comes into 
possession of the most utterly social fact in the universe, the 
kingdom of God. “Religion is what a man does with his soli¬ 
tariness,” says Whitehead. I would say, rather, that real reli¬ 
gion begins when a man decides to be more solitary—he 
decides to withdraw utterly, he wants nothing of the world 
of man or of matter. He has God. That is enough. Now he is 
ready to come back into the world. He is washed clean of 
desires, now he can form new ones, from a new center and 
with a new motive. This detachment is necessary to a new 
attachment. Asceticism here is in order to an asepticism, and 
both in order to a new acceptance of the world. The fullest 
and most complete life comes out of the most completely 
empty life—an Easter morning comes out of a Calvary. 
(COM 59) 

224. There is nothing, absolutely nothing, so true in the 
moral world as that the centering on oneself means the losing 
of oneself, whether that self be the individual self, the social 
self, the economic self, or the national self. Self-centeredness 
is disruptive—intrinsically so. (KGR 141) 

225. Self-centeredness is corrosive and disruptive both to 
the individual and to society. 

Remedy: If you have been self-centered, become Christ- 
centered by a surrender of your life—soul and body and 
possessions and your future to Him. (KGR 148) 

226. This principle of surrender is not merely one used in 
the initial phase of conversion. It is a continuing principle to 
be used throughout the converted life. Instead of holding 
festering problems in our bosoms we get them off our own 
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hands by surrendering them into God’s hands as they come 
up. That takes them off our own hands and puts them into 
His. “The government will be upon his shoulder.” He has 
us and our problems and we listen to and obey His solutions. 
Then we are not burdened with unsolved problems, but are 
working out with Him our being-solved problems. Psycho¬ 
logically this is sound; for if you hold a problem inside you, 
it may form a complex and a complex may become a neurosis 
and a neurosis a psychosis. By continuous surrender of prob¬ 
lems as they come up this process becomes a catharsis—a 
daily cleansing away of possible complexes. This process of a 
once-and-for-all self-surrender as the problems arise is the 
soundest and most health-giving spiritual process I know. 
It is an open door out of every situation. (C 65) 

227. The remedy for fear is; “in your heart reverence Christ 
as Lord.” Surrender yourself and your fear to Christ as Lord— 
Pie is Lord, not the fear. Lo, the fear is gone. For nearly all 
our fears come out of a feeling of insecurity, of being inade¬ 
quate to face situations, to face life. Surrender to Christ as 
Lord gives you the absolute security of belonging to Him 
who has the ultimate and final authority, therefore it can 
and does give absolute security. When you surrender to 
Absolute Authority then the tyranny of fear is broken. For 
there is literally nothing to fear. 

Let the stimulus of “Jesus is Lord” play upon your life 
continuously and the sickness-producing stimuli of fear, re¬ 
sentments, and anxiety are counteracted and cancelled by 
this glorious positive—Jesus is Lordl (C 171-72) 

228. The New Testament doesn’t call us to imitate Jesus, 
but to surrender to Jesus as Lord and Savior. To imitate Jesus 
is to look on Him as a man—the best of men. To surrender 
and obey Jesus is to look on Hun as Lord and therefore 
Savior. “Jesus is Lord” was the earliest Christian creed, not 
“Jesus is Example.” He is Example, but not first and pri¬ 
marily. Primarily He is Lord and Savior, and then Example. 
(C 183) 
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229. Setting up a saving relationship with Christ is not 
essentially different from setting up a warm human friendship. 
In the latter the steps are five: (1) The stage of drawing 
near. This is the tentative, explorative stage. You are not 
certain whether you want to give yourself inwardly to the 
other person. It is the stage of yes and no. (2) The stage 
when there is the inward decision to give yourself to the 
other person—the stage of decision. (3) You implement the 
decision—you actually make the inward surrender to the 
other person. (4) Having given to the other person, you are 
now free to take from that person. There is an exchange of 
selves—you belong to that person, and that person belongs 
to you. You are one. (5) There is a continuous mutual ad¬ 
justment of mind to mind, will to will, and being to being 
down through the years. The friendship unfolds. (C 187-88) 

230. The difference between the emphasis on self-realization 
or on self-surrender seems to be this: in self-realization you 
try to realize your self, for all the answers are in you. In self¬ 
surrender you surrender your self to Jesus Christ, for all the 

answers are in Him. One leaves you centered on you_a 

self-centered and self-preoccupied person, albeit a religious 
person. The other loses his self and finds it. For self-realization 
only comes through Him, and you realize your self when you 
surrender to Him. (VS 8) 

231. What happens to the self when surrendered to God? 
Does He wipe it out, or wipe it clean? He wipes it clean of 
selfishness. The very act of self-surrender gives Him the op¬ 
portunity to cleanse us from selfishness with our consent and 
cooperation. Having cleansed us from our central selfishness 
He gives the self back to itself. When we obey the deepest 
law of the universe it works: “whoever would save his life 
will lose it”—center yourself on your self and the self will 
disintegrate. Every self-centered person is a disintegrating 
person. Center yourself on your self and you won’t like 
yourself—and no one else will like you. But the rest of that 
verse is just as true: “whoever loses his life for my sake he 
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will save it”—lose yourself in the will of God by self-surrender 
and you will find your self again. It is a paradox, but you are 
never so much your own than when you are most His. Bound 
to Him you walk the earth free. Low at His feet you stand 
straight before everything else. You suddenly realize that you 
have aligned yourself with the creative forces of the universe 
so you are free—free to create, free to love, free to live at 
your maximum, free to be, to be all He wills you to be. 
(VS 32-33) 

232. Surrender to Christ saves you, on the one hand, from 
egotistic self-assertion, always wanting to occupy the center 
of attention, and, on the other hand, from shyness which is 
always shrinking and thinking, “what do they think of me?” 
It saves you from self-consciousness and from herd-conscious¬ 
ness because you have Christ-consciousness. You are not a 
worm, nor a wonder. You are the ordinary becoming the 
extraordinary, all due to Him. So you can be yourself because 
you are His self. You are free to be. (VS 46) 

233. My spiritual home in which I have lived for many years 
is this verse: “For all belongs to you; Paul, Apollos, Cephas” 
—all great teachers—“the world, life, death” —all great facts 
—“the present and the future”—all time—“all belongs to you” 
—everything—“and you belong to Christ, and Christ to God” 
(I Cor. 3:22, 23, Moffatt). This verse reveals that if you be¬ 
long to Christ all belongs to you. This reverses the views of 
many who believe that the Christian faith is a suppression, 
a denial of the will to five. It is the will to acquiesce, to sur¬ 
render, to be willing to be a nothing, it is the will to die. But 
if this verse is true, then it is the mightiest affirmation imag¬ 
inable of the will to live: all great teachers, all great facts, 
all time, all things belong to you, provided you belong to 
Christ. (VS 40) 

234. Surrender to Jesus Christ as a person gives you some¬ 
thing fixed and unfixed, static and dynamic. He is fixed in 
history, but He is dynamic and beyond history. When you 
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belong to Him you belong to tile unfolding. The more you 
see in Him, the more you see there is to be seen. You know 
you have arrived, and yet you are always setting out. It is all 
an adventure in discovery. A surprise is around every corner. 
He can never be outgrown and outworn. You belong to the 
undecayable, the eternally fresh. (VS 101) 

235. If you don’t surrender to God don’t think you don’t 
surrender. Everybody surrenders—to something. Some sur¬ 
render to themselves as God. If you surrender to yourself as 
God you won’t like your God. You will do as you like and 
then you won’t like what you do. You will express yourself 
and you won’t like the self you express. You won’t like your 
self and no one else will like you. (VS 121) 

236. Whether it is a once-for-all surrender in a life crisis or 
a day-by-day surrender of the problems of life as they come 
up, the way out is—victory through surrender. (VS 128) 

237. “I’ve resigned as the General Manager of the Universe,” 
said a young man in one of our Ashrams. So have I! It is a 
great relief. My task is simple. But some have not yet re¬ 
signed, and hence they are troubled and sweating under that 
heavy responsibility—needlessly, for they will find at the 
end that judgment is in the hands of God, not theirs. (SOA 
136) 


238. Forgiveness based upon the goodness and love of God, 
but without the atoning sacrifice of himself, is a forgiveness 
that is shallow, without moral content, and will not and does 
not produce human self-giving. But when I see God in Christ 
giving himself on a cross, I loathe myself as a self-centered 
man trying to organize my universe around me as God; and 
I not only loathe myself: I surrender myself as God, and I 
do what God does. I give myself. No self-giving in God, no 
self-giving in me. (SOA 139) 

239. There is no use trying to discipline yourself until you 
'surrender yourself. The central discipline is self-surrender. 
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To try to discipline yourself without a surrender of yourself 
means you are sitting on a lid. The discipline in that case 
means tension—trying to discipline a recalcitrant self that 
doesn’t want to be disciplined. So the usual idea of discipline 
is tense nerves, a determined will asserting itself against all 
deviations from the discipline. That is far from Christian 
discipline and alien to it. Christian discipline is complete 
surrender to Jesus Christ as Lord, with no "ifs” and "buts” 
and no strings attached. He is Lord of me and everything that 
belongs to me and is related to me. Then around that new 
center the surrendered self is disciplined and cultivated— 
and expressed in freedom. (SO A 298) 

240. Surrender of self, the surrender of problems and temp¬ 
tations and sins, is important, for you cannot be well unless 
you are whole. Jesus said to the man by the pool: “Wouldst 
thou be made whole?” Some people want to be well, but 
not "whole”—whole as a total person. That is impossible. The 
new birth is a new birth to health. Jesus, seeing the paralytic, 
said: "Your sins are forgiven you.” He was paralyzed by 
guilt, and the physical paralysis was an outer manifestation 
of that spiritual paralysis. So Jesus could not make him well 
until he had made him whole by forgiveness of sins. Then 
the greatest medicine for health is conversion. The greatest 
tonic for the toning up of the whole system is the Holy Spirit, 
and the greatest vitamin known is love. The greatest physical 
therapy is creative work. We are made by the Creator for 
creation. When we cease to create, we degenerate; when we 
don’t create, others cremate. So don’t retire; change your 
occupation. And don’t ask to be released from responsibility. 
To assume responsibility is to match you against a task. This 
rubbing of responsibility upon you is burnishing powder to 
give brightness to your mind, your soul, your body. Without 
it you get dull. (SOA 338) 

241. I stand assured, assured that neither encroaching time 
nor approaching death can touch me—the real me—for I 
do not belong to time or to death. I belong to the timeless 
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and to the deathless: I belong to Jesus Christ. I know that I 
shall have to surrender my body to what they call death, 
for I know I live in a mortal world, and we were never in¬ 
tended to be immortal in a mortal world. So death is a part 
of life. I accept it, and I trust I will welcome it when it comes. 
For death will be a relief and a release, relief and release 
from a body which can take me no further. But in dying I 
believe my mortal body will be the seed of an immortal 
body. Some of its likeness will be in that immortal body. But 
while a part of me will submit to time and death, the real me 
will be intact. I belong to the immortal Jesus Christ. What 
can death do to me? I’ve already died—have died into im¬ 
mortality. Now I live deathless in him. (SOA 368-69) 
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242. It has been said that the Reformation was bom in 
Luthers prayer closet. All reformation, individual and col¬ 
lective, begins in some ones prayer closet. I find myself 
better or worse as I pray more or less. It works with almost 
mathematical precision. We find, sooner or later, that in 
prayer we either abandon ourselves or we abandon prayer. 
Prayer will keep us from self-withholding or self-withholding 
will keep us from prayer. I find God fading out of my life 
to the degree that prayer fades out. The fading out of the 
God-consciousness is the greatest tragedy and loss that this 
generation has sustained. Prayer will rediscover it. 

I do not argue the question as to whether anything hap¬ 
pens in prayer—I simply testify: It does. It works. It was 
said of Jesus that he prayed all night upon the mountain, 
and when he came down in the morning “the power of the 
Lord was present to heal.” Of course it was. The power of 
the Lord will be present to heal through us if we give our¬ 
selves to prayer. “The streams that turn the machinery of the 
world have their rise in solitary places.” Those who move 
this age toward God have moved out of this age to the soli- 
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tary places. Then they come back with power. It was said of 
the man in the Scripture, “If he be alone, there is tidings in 
his mouth.” No man has tidings, unless he takes time to be 
alone and apart with God. There he listens to what God 
says, and men listen to what he says. 

But let it be noted that in prayer I do not bend God to 
my will, but I blend my will with God’s. He can therefore 
do things through me that he otherwise could not have done. 
If in our universe some things are left open contingent upon 
the human will, so some things are left open contingent upon 
prayer. Prayer digs the channels from the reservoir of Gods 
boundless resources to the tiny pools of our lives. Through 
prayer we begin to live by his power. (CER 248-50) 

243. Prayer gathers up our highest and most sacred and 
most real moments. Jesus put at the center of the prayer 
which He taught His disciples this petition: “Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” He put 
it at the center of this prayer, for it was at the center of His 
purpose, and He wanted it to be at the center of theirs. When 
a purpose gets into your prayer, gets into your inmost pe¬ 
tition, your most sacred moment, it is getting somewhere. So 
Jesus built the whole Prayer around that single petition— 
everything that follows flows from it—bread, forgiveness, de¬ 
liverance, all come when the Kingdom is operative. (KGR 71) 

244. When the disciples asked Jesus, “Lord, teach us to 
pray,” they uttered one of the deepest and most universal 
cries of the human heart. For men of all ages have instinctive¬ 
ly felt that prayer is the distilled essence of religion. If we 
know how to pray, we know how to be religious; if not, then 
religion is a closed book. Where there is no effective prayer 
life, the heart of religion has ceased to beat and religion be¬ 
comes a dead body of forms and customs and dogmas. 

And yet how few Christians have an effective prayer life! 
(And this includes many ministers.) If I were to put my 
finger on the greatest lack in American Christianity, I would 
unhesitatingly point to the need for an effective prayer life 
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among laity and ministers. Kagawa once said to second- 
generation Japanese Christians on the West Coast: “Your 
greatest lack is that you do not know how to pray/' He saw 
that their Christianity was anemic and ineffective, because 
they had not learned the discipline of prayer. 

If I had one gift, and only one gift, to make to the Christian 
Church, I would offer the gift of prayer. For every tiling 
follows from prayer. 

Prayer tones up the total life. I find by actual experience 
I am better or worse as I pray more or less. If my prayer life 
sags, my whole life sags with it; if my prayer fife goes up, 
my life as a whole goes up with it. To fail here is to fail 
all down the line; to succeed here is to succeed everywhere. 

In the prayer time the battle of the spiritual life is lost or 
won. Prayer is not an optional subject in the curriculum of 
living. It is a required subject; it is the required subject. 
And there is no graduation into adequate human living with¬ 
out prayer. 

Perhaps we are all more or less convinced of this view¬ 
point, but the “how” of prayer is the crux of the difficulty. 
To try to answer that word “how” is the burden of these 
articles. I propose to begin at the lowest rung of the ladder 
so that no one will feel I begin beyond him. 

1. Breathe the prayer, “Lord, teach me to pray,” as you 
begin the quest for a prayer life. 

2. As you begin your quest, you must hold in mind this 
background of thought about prayer: The universe is an 
open universe. 

3. Another thought that may serve as a background: Prayer 
is not only the refuge of the weak; it is the reinforcement of 
the strong. 

4. A still further thought we must hold: Prayer is not 
bending God to my will, but it is a bringing of my will into 
conformity with God’s will, so that his will may work in and 
through me. 

5. Another consideration must be held in mind: Prayer is 
not an occasional exercise to which you turn now and then; 
it is a life attitude. 
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6. Prayer, then, is primarily and fundamentally surrender. 

7. Prayer is secondarily assertion. After you have surren¬ 
dered to the will of God, you can assert your will within that 
will. 

Two attitudes combine—surrender and assertion. The two 
have to be together: if you only surrender you are weak; if 
you only assert you are weak. But if you are surrendered and 
then assertive, you are really strong. You are going to be a 
positive creative person because surrendered to the will of 
God. 

The Time and Place for Prayer: 

Now that we have put a background behind prayer we are 
probably in a position to take the first positive steps in the 
art of making the prayer life effective. 

1. Begin with the environment, the surroundings in which 
you are to learn to pray. They should be as favorable as 
possible. In every home there should be a shrine, perhaps a 
place curtained off, into which you can enter to keep your 
tryst with God. 

2. Perhaps neither plan is possible. Then make your own 
shrine by your power of inward withdrawal. Learn to "shut the 
door” even when amid conditions that would otherwise bring 
disturbance. 

3. Then say to your soul: "O soul of mine, you are now 
in die audience chamber of God. You will meet him. He will 
come. He is coming. Let down all die barriers of your inmost 
being and welcome him. For he is here—now.” 

4. Remember that the essence of prayer is found in right 
relationships widi God—not the getting of this thing or tiiat 
thing. Don't hasten to put things before him for God to grant. 
Let that go for the moment. As he comes let him put his 
finger on anydiing in your fife not fully surrendered to his 
will. If anything is sensitive and not fully frank in his pres¬ 
ence bring it up honestly and frankly and look at it. If you 
see the lines of disapproval in his face, let it go. Odierwise 
that tiling will become a barrier and will block your com¬ 
munion. 
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5. But if nothing comes up don't conjure up false guilts. 
Very often we think this conjuring up of false guilts is hu¬ 
mility. It is not. God is not petty. He is not going around 
mote-picking. He wants to see if you are essentially sound and 
set in the right direction. Don't become condemned over 
imaginary guilts. 

6. For instance, suppose that, while you are praying, your 
mind wanders. Don't become worried over that. Simply take 
the wandering thought and make it lead you back to him. 

7. But suppose the wandering thought is not quite so 
innocent; it may be actually impure—some sex thought, for 
instance. That can be serious, of course, and can block your 
communion with him, but only if you harbor and hold the 
thought. If it is dismissed at once, there is no sin in its 
coming. Thoughts of sin become sinful thoughts only if en¬ 
tertained and given a seat. 

8. Suppose the interruption of your meditation is not from 
within by straying thoughts, but from without by disturbing 
events or persons. Don't let that upset you. Use the inter¬ 
ruption. 

9. Suppose the prayer period is not interrupted from with¬ 
out or from within, but is simply dull and dry and unreal. 
That, too, should not upset you. There come such dry, dead 
emotional periods in every married life, but that needn't dis¬ 
turb the fundamental joy of marriage. The fact is still there 
intact, although the glow of it may be absent. Hold steady, 
the glow will return to your prayer hour. Don't give it up 
because there is no glow. 

Pray by the clock if you cannot pray by the heartbeat. In 
doing so you will be fixing a prayer habit, even if you don't 
feel a prayer glow. The habit is getting into your nerve cells 
and is becoming a fixed attitude. That fact is more important 
than the glow. For, once the habit is fixed, the person is 
inwardly set for prayer as a life attitude. 

The Steps of Prayer: 

We are now ready to take the actual steps of prayer, and 
there are about nine of them. 
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First, decide what you really want . 

Second, decide whether the thing you want is a Christian 
thing. God has shown us in Christ what the divine character 
is like. He can only act in a Christ-like way. He cannot 
answer a prayer that would not fit in with his character. 

Third, write it down. The writing of the prayer will prob¬ 
ably help you in self-committal. For, if you write it, you 
will probably mean it. 

Fourth, still the mind. The stilling of the mind is a step 
in receptivity. Prayer is pure receptivity in the first stage. 
“As many as received him, to them gave he power.” If you 
come to God all tense, you can get little. Let down the bars. 
They are all on your side; there are none on his. 

The fifth step: Talk with God about it. Note I say, “Talk 
with God” not “Talk to God,” for it is a two-way conversation. 
And the most vital part may be not what you will say to God, 
but what God will say to you. For God wants not merely to 
answer your prayer. He wants to make you—to make you 
into the kind of person through whom he can habitually an¬ 
swer prayer. So this prayer episode is part of a process of God¬ 
training. 

Sixth step: Promise God what you will do to make this 
prayer come true. Since the conversation is a two-way affair, 
the accomplishment is also two-way. You and God answer it 
together. 

Seventh: Do everything loving that comes to your mind 
about it! This step is important, for it is a cleansing and 
clarifying step. The word ‘loving” is important. It is the pass¬ 
word to find the source of the suggestions that come to your 
mind. If die suggestion is not loving, it is probably from your 
subconscious mind, and not from die Spirit. The first fruit of 
the Spirit is “love,” and if the suggestion does not fit in with 
love dien don’t do it. Wait for the suggestion diat does fit in. 

Eighth: Thank God for answering in his own way. God will 
answer that prayer. No prayers are unanswered. But he may 
answer “no,” as well as “yes.” “No” is an answer, and it may 
really be next in order leading on to a higher “yes.” 

Nindi step: Release the whole prayer from your conscious 
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thinking. Dont keep the prayer at the center of your con¬ 
scious thinking. It may become an anxiety-center. Let it drop 
down into the subconscious mind and let it work at that 
greater depth. Then there will be an undertone of prayer in 
all you do, but there will be not tense anxiety. Dismissing it 
from the conscious mind is an act of faith that, having com¬ 
mitted it to God you leave it in his hands, believing he will 
do the best thing possible. 

One or two thoughts may be helpful in closing this series of 
brief studies on the practice of prayer: 

Prayer is not so much an act as an attitude. The first Beati¬ 
tude says: “Blessed are the renounced in spirit for theirs is 
the kingdom of God.” The renounced, the surrendered in 
spirit have what? The kingdom of God! They do not 
merely belong to the kingdom of God, but the kingdom of 
God belongs to them! All of its resources are behind them, 
they work with almighty power. Therefore, they go beyond 
themselves in thinking, in acting, in accomplishment. They 
are ordinary men doing extraordinary tilings. 

“The Acts of the Apostles” could be called “The Acts of 
the Holy Spirit,” for the Holy Spirit was taking ordinary 
human nature and heightening powers and insights until ordi¬ 
nary human nature was quite extraordinaiy. “My powers are 
heightened by my God,” exclaims Miriam in her song. And 
that is literally true. There are no limits to what a man will 
do who does not limit God in his life. 

Prayer is opening the channels from our emptiness to Gods 
fullness, from our defeat to his victory. 

Therefore, pray or be a prey—a prey to your impulses, to 
the last happening, to your surroundings. The man who prays 
overcomes everything, for he is overcome by the most redemp¬ 
tive fact of the universe, the will of God. To find that will 
and live by it is to find yourself. Prayer then makes the most 
absolutely free man this universe knows. The man who does 
the will of God actually does his own deepest will. (Condensed 
from HP 3-21) 
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245. The best Man that ever lived on our planet illustrated 
this receptivity and response rhythm. No one was so utterly 
dependent on God and no one was more personally discip¬ 
lined in His habits. He did three things by habit: (1) “He 
stood up to read as his custom was”—He read the Word of 
God by habit (2) “He went out into the mountain to pray 
as his custom was”—He prayed by habit. (3) “He taught 
them again as his custom was”—He passed on to others by 
habit what He had and what He had found. These simple 
habits were the foundation habits of His life. They are as 
up-to-date as tomorrow morning. No converted person can 
live without those habits at work vitally in his life. (C 211) 
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246. At the close of an address a friend remarked, “He has 
probably done some good to India, but India has certainly 
done a great deal for him.” India has. In my sharing with 
her what has been a gift to me I found that I had less than 
I thought I had—and more. . . . When I first went to India 
I was trying to hold a very long line—a fine that stretched 
clear from Genesis to Revelation, on to Western Civilization 
and to the Western Christian Church. I found myself bob¬ 
bing up and down that line fighting behind Moses and David 
and Jesus and Paul and Western Civilization and the Chris¬ 
tian Church. I was worried. There was no well-defined issue. 
I found the battle almost invariably being pitched at one of 
these three places: the Old Testament, or Western Civiliza¬ 
tion, or the Christian Church. I had the ill-defined but in¬ 
stinctive feeling that the heart of the matter was being left 
out. Then I saw that I could, and should, shorten my line, 
that I could take my stand at Christ and before that non- 
Christian world refuse to know anything save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. The sheer storm and stress of things had 
driven me to a place that I could hold. Then I saw that there 
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is where I should have been all the time. I saw that the gospel 
lies in the person of Jesus, that he himself is the Good News, 
that my one task was to live and to present him. My task 
was simplified. (CIR 11-12) 

247. It is a most significant tiling for India and the world 
that a great people of amazing spiritual capacities is seeing, 
with remarkable insight, that Christ is the center of Christian¬ 
ity, that utter commitment to him and catching his mind and 
spirit, and living his life constitute a Christian. This realization 
has remarkable potentialities for the future religious history 
of the whole race. 

Looking upon it in the large, I cannot help wondering if 
there is not a Providence in the fact that India has not ac¬ 
cepted Christianity en masse before this discovery was fixed 
in her mind. If she had accepted Christianity without this 
clarification, her Christianity would be but a pale copy of 
ours and would have shared its weaknesses. (CIR 18) 

248. As Dr. Tagore puts it, “Things come up to a certain 
place in India and then stop.” 

India has always had the genius for addition, she has lacked 
elimination. She has absorbed everything that has come along, 
but she has eliminated little, hence her life is burdened and 
crushed. Life depends almost as much upon elimination as 
upon absorption. India needs a dynamic power to help her 
cleanse, to let go. (CIR 46) 

249. I talked to them of my Master. In the midst of the dis¬ 
cussion I used the phrase the “Christ of the Indian Road” 
and I noted how they kept referring to it again and again. 
It had caught their imagination. He seemed so intimately 
theirs. He seemed to have come in from the Indian Road and 
had sat upon the floor with us there in the quietness of that 
Indian twilight. In the discussion we talxed of India and her 
need. I did not talk to them as though India were foreign to 
me, for it was no longer so. I was bom in the West and love it, 
but India has become my home; India's people have become 
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my people; her problems, my problems; her future, my future; 
and I would like to wear upon my heart her sins if I could 
lift her to my Saviour. I told them I wanted to be thought of 
as at least an adopted son of India. I turned to them and 
said: “Brothers, what can we do with these sixty million out- 
castes? They are a millstone around our national neck. Our 
country will never be strong until we lift them. How can we 
do it?” 

A thoughtful Hindu rose and said, “It will take a Christ 
to lift them.” (CIR 104-5) 

250. The Indian people are an intensely religious people, and 
when the wealth of this wonderful spiritual capacity is placed 
at die disposal of Jesus the product will be beautiful indeed. 
(CIR 105) 

251. If the centering of everything upon the person of Jesus 
clears the issue and has given us a new vitalizing of our work 
in India, nevertheless it has come back upon us in a terrific 
judgment. India is doing nothing less than judging us in die 
light—die white light of the Spirit of Jesus. They have caught 
die meaning of what it is to be a real Christian; in the light 
of that they are judging us. We could stand in the light of 
the civilization of odier times and climes, and feel on die 
whole diat we have come off pretty well, but it is another 
thing to be judged in the light of His spirit and demand. 
(CIR 110-11) 

252. The Indian people are as sensitive to spiritual things 
as the electric needle is to the pull of the pole. 

. I saw a Hindu professor go out at the close of the 
address one night when the questions began. When die ques¬ 
tions were through and I suggested that we might close the 
meeting with prayer, I saw him come in from the veranda. At 
the close of die prayer he came up and thanked me and said: 
“I went out after your address and stood on the veranda until 
the questions were over, for in your address you had lifted 
us to God and I did not want that feeling I had in my heart 
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dissipated or disturbed by the questions, so I waited outside 
for the prayer, since in the prayer you made us again realize 
his presence.” One feels awed in the presence of such beautiful 
spiritual sensitiveness as that. (CIR 155) 

253. India is the land of mysticism. You feel it in the very 
air. Jesus was the supreme mystic. The Unseen was the real 
to him. He spent all night in prayer and communion with the 
Father. He lived in God and God lived in him. When he said, 
“I and the Father are one,” you feel it is so. 

Jesus the mystic appeals to India, the land of mysticism. 
But Jesus the mystic was amazingly concrete and practical. 
Into an atmosphere filled with speculation and wordy dis¬ 
putation where “men are often drunk with the wine of their 
own wordiness” he brings the refreshing sense of practical 
reality. He taught, but he did not speculate. He never used 
such words as “perhaps,” “maybe,” “I think so.” Even his 
words had a concrete feeling about them. They fell upon the 
soul with the authority of certainty. (CIR 191) 

254. There is no deeper need in India and the world today 
than just this practical mysticism that Jesus brings to bear 
upon the problems of life. “No man is strong who does not 
bear within himself antitheses strongly marked.” The merely 
mystical man is weak and the merely practical man is weak, 
but Jesus the practical Mystic, glowing with God and yet 
stooping in loving service to men, is Strength Incarnate. 

It is no wonder that India, tired of speculation, turns un¬ 
consciously toward him, the mystic Servant of all (CIR 198) 

255. India too hopes that the world may some day be in 
need of a new formula. She too has her word ready. It will 
be spelled “Atma”— spirit. That word “Atma” runs like a re¬ 
frain through every tiling in India. The followers of the Christ 
of the Indian Road will show us the real meaning of a spiritual 
life. They will sit lightly to earthly tilings and abandon them¬ 
selves to the spirit. (CIR 205) 
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256. I find him in places and movements I had never 
dreamed of and by the quiet sense of his presence he is 
forcing modification everywhere. Call the roll of the reforms 
that are sweeping across India, and whedier they be economic, 
social, moral, or religious, they are all tending straight toward 
Christ and his thought. Not one of them is going away from 
him, that is, if it be a reform and not a reaction. ( CIR 212) 

257. But I find that my love for India has a quality in it now 
that it did not have in the early days. I went to India 
through pity, I stay through respect. I love India because 
she is lovable, I respect her because she is respectable; she 
has become dear to me because she is endearing. ( CIR 221) 

258. We have been deeply privileged. We have been in a 
clinic of souls. Here the ages have been in travail—what has 
been brought forth? Here systems built up through millen¬ 
niums, by prayer and tears and austerities and pilgrimage and 
thought and aspiration, have let their devotees speak. What 
has been the voice? . . . 

In the men who took part [in Round Table meetings] was 
a very great deal of intellectual and spiritual culture. They 
were men of whom any nation might well be proud. . . . 
There was a delicate sense of spiritual appreciation. . . The 
Indian has a highly sensitized soul. He talks about religion 
more naturally than does a Westerner.. .. Many times I found 
myself deeply disappointed at the poverty of the finding, but 
the words of a modem philosopher would ring through my 
mind over and over again as an antidote: “I am seriously 
interested in the world’s possibilities, not in its actualities.” 
The spiritual possibilities in India are surely the greatest of 
any race of the world, for here religion seems natural and un¬ 
affected. ( CRT 47-48) 

259. In conclusion, let me say that with the impact of my 
faith upon the systems and soul of the East I have been forced 
to change many things. My faith has been simplified. Many 
tilings have dropped away as irrelevancies. But one thing has 
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remained unchanged during these years. I came to India with 
this conviction and the years have done nothing but verify 
it. It is this: Pentecost is not a spiritual luxury; it is an utter 
necessity for human living. The human spirit fails, unless the 
Holy Spirit fills. (CER 265) 

260. India is ready to accept the Christ of fulfillment—we 
all are; but it is because of this Christ of change, of going 
beyond, of ultimate demand, who is so imperious, that we 
often go back and walk no more with him. Just there is the 
crux of the battle of the future. And the issue is this: whether 
in Christ we hear merely beautiful words or whether we hear 
God’s saving word. (COM 122) 
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261. I know nothing higher for man than to be Christlike. 
The highest adjective descriptive of character in any lan¬ 
guage is the adjective “Christlike.” No higher compliment 
can be paid to human nature than to be called Chrisdike. 
When India, a non-Christian nation, wanted to pay her highest 
compliment to her highest son, she searched for the highest 
term she knew and called Gandhi a Christlike man. (CIR 42) 

262. In conversation with him one day I said, “Mahatma 
Gandhi, I am very anxious to see Christianity naturalized in 
India, so diat it shall be no longer a foreign thing identified 
with a foreign people and a foreign government, but a part 
of the national life of India and contributing its power to 
India’s uplift and redemption. What would you suggest that 
we do to make that possible?” He very gravely and thought¬ 
fully replied: “I would suggest, first, that all of you Chris¬ 
tians, missionaries and all, must begin to live more like Jesus 
Christ. . . . Second, ... I would suggest that you must prac- 
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tice your religion without adulterating or toning it down. . . . 
Third, I would suggest that you must put your emphasis upon 
love, for love is the center and soul of Christianity . . . 
Fourth, I would suggest that you study the non-Christian 
religions and culture more sympathetically in order to find 
the good that is in them, so that you might have a more 
sympathetic approach to the people.” (CIR 126-27) 

263. This last year I stayed eight days with this great soul 
in his Ashram at Sabarmati. . . . The soul of it was Gandhiji, 
a charming noble character, one who compels my respect 
and admiration. It was a Spartan regime. The rising bell 
sounded at 3:45 when I, with the rest, would arise and go to 
prayers on the river bank, under the stars an hour before 
dawn. 

I told Gandhiji about the Round Table Conferences we 
had been having throughout India and I suggested that we 
have one between us, he sharing with me what religion was 
meaning to him in experience and I doing the same. Fie as¬ 
sented. I cannot tell of those great hours we spent together 
as we sat upon the floor in his little room. These things must 
remain unspoken. But two things I mention, permission to 
do so having been asked and granted. He said that there was 
a time when unjust criticism made him writhe within and 
caused resentment, but now through religion he was con¬ 
quering it, and was no longer resentful. This was a beautiful 
victory and one well worth while. Here was a real contribution 
to life through religion. Then we faced a deeper question: 
God. He said: “The more I empty myself the more I can 
discover God. The world is a well-ordered machine and we 
may discover God in obeying its laws, but no miracles are 
to be expected and it may take ages.” And then he quoted 
Shankara, who said: “Fie who would find God must have 
as much patience as the man who would sit on the ocean 
beach and take up a drop of water on a straw and put it 
aside and thus empty the ocean by carrying away one drop 
of water at a time.” As I sat there and pondered Gandhiji’s 
words, I remembered he had said that he had not found 
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as yet, but when I glanced up and looked at his face I knew 
that he was determined to continue his search though it 
took as much patience as Shankara had indicated, and thought 
it might take ages of time in many births. And he would 
strive to empty himself to the utmost. (CRT 67-69) 

264. A little man in a loin cloth in India picks out from the 
Sermon on the Mount one of its central principles, applies it 
as a method for gaining human freedom, and the world, chal¬ 
lenged and charmed, bends over to catch the significance of 
die great sight. It is a portent of what would happen if we 
would take die whole of die Sermon on the Mount and apply 
it to the whole of life. It would renew our Christianity—it 
would renew the world. Our present-day Christianity, anemic 
and weak from die parasites that have fastened diemselves 
on its life dirough the centuries, needs a blood-transfusion 
from the Sermon on die Mount in order to renew radiant 
health within it that it may throw off diese parasites and arise 
to serve and save the world. (COM 22) 

265. Jesus repudiated the weapons of force and substituted 
the weapons of good will. The world must follow him at this 
point or perish. The Spirit of Christ as die dynamic of this 
new Kingdom repudiates force and uses die healing forces of 
love. But that does not mean acquiescence to evil. Evil is 
resisted from a higher level. Mahatma Gandhi gave the world 
a glimpse of die possibilities of this weapon which would 
have been amazingly effective had it not been compromised 
and confused by his personal vagaries which concealed from 
many die tremendous reality behind it all. In spite of all that, 
he has shown us a technique by which evil may be resisted 
and how a group or a nation may attain its objectives widiout 
recourse to die barbarities of war. (CAC 189) 

266. Someone said over the radio diat I had said that I did 
not want Mahatma Gandhi to become a Christian. What I 
had said was diat I did not want him to become a Methodist. 
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Unfortunately, or fortunately, those two terms are not synony¬ 
mous! (CAC 215) 

267. The Indian Road should have a peculiar interest to us 
at this period of the world's history. For on this Road a major 
discovery in human living has been made. The modem world 
has no widely recognized method between that of sitting down 
under disabilities, submitting to injustice, and that of taking 
up of armed force to end those disabilities and injustices. It 
was submission or armed rebellion. It is true that constitu¬ 
tional methods through democracy came in to fill the gap. 
But there was a very great gap still open, for in many situa¬ 
tions constitutional methods of redressing wrong were not 
available. A little man in India, dressed in a loin cloth, stepped 
into that gap with his method of non-violent non-cooperation. 
It was not necessary to sit down under disabilities, nor was 
it necessary to go through the brutalities of armed rebellion 
and war. A highly civilized, and to me a highly Christian, 
method was evolved and applied by Mahatma Gandhi when 
he said: “You need not sit down under wrong, nor need you 
go to war—refuse to cooperate with the wrong, take on your¬ 
self suffering, resist with weapons of infinite patience, go to 
jail en masse, match against physical weapons the weapons 
of soul force, conquer by a cross.” 

That, to my mind, is the greatest discovery made so far 
in the twentieth century. (AIR 7) 

268. A Moslem said to me one day, “I never imdersood 
Christianity until I saw it in Mahatma Gandhi.” A Moslem 
saw Christianity in a Hindu! Mixed? Very. But very revealing. 
(AIR 89) 

269. Mahatma Gandhi sums up the paradoxes of India. He 
is the retiring saint who directs public affairs; he is one of the 
worlds meekest men who is dictatorial to an astonishing de¬ 
gree. He is not a member of the Indian National Congress, 
but nothing important is done there without his consent. He 
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is the worlds greatest pacifist who bases his pacifism on the 
Bhagavad Gita, which teaches that war is right. He would 
go back to cottage industries, and yet has followers who are 
Socialists and would capture and develop this power age and 
use it for human justice and advance. He is one of the most 
universalized of men, and yet counts himself a Sanatanist 
Hindu, the ancient orthodox. He is a Hindu, a real one, and 
yet many people call him a Christian, a real one. He cleans 
latrines, and yet Brahmans vie with the multitudes to get 
sight of his sacred person. He is gentle and yet a man of iron. 
He has the method which the world desperately needs, and 
yet the world can’t get at it, for it is wrapped in strange 
wrappings. He seems to gather in his own person the mean¬ 
ing of the Indian Road, for he is the meeting place of the old 
and the new. He is the ancient ascetic come to life again— 
the man who can renounce. (AIR 119) 

270. Two nations were separating, and separating as friends. 
This seldom happens in human history. It is a miracle. But 
it has happened in India. Britain and India are being ce¬ 
mented together. And the hand of Gandhi laid the cement. 
He is the architect of the new India and is also the architect 
of new relations with Britain. To win your freedom from a 
nation and win that nation in the process is an achievement, 
and a great one. Apart from the method and spirit of Gandhi 
it could not have been done. (MG 21) 

271. In the person of Mahatma Gandhi, East and West met; 
and through his methods and spirit they were in large measure 
reconciled. (MG 21) 

272. In Mahatmaji the urban and the rural came together. 
... In [him] a coming together of the passive and the 
militant. ... He was an ascetic and a servant. . . . The 
Mahatma combined the mystical and the practical. . . These 
opposites also came into a blend in the Mahatma: the simple 
and the shrewd. (MG 23-27) 
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273. There was another pair of opposites that came to a 
living blend in the Mahatma: he was a Hindu who was deeply 
Christian. He was fundamentally a Hindu. The roots of his 
spiritual life were not in Christ; they were in the Bhagavad 
Gita. And yet in spite of himself, and in spite of his constant 
protests against the Christian faith as represented in the mis¬ 
sionary movement in India, he was more Christianized than 
most Christians. . . . The Hindu sees in him the flowering of 
Hinduism, and the Christian sees in him an illustration of the 
spirit of Christ that inspires and shames him. This combination 
draws together people of varying viewpoints and makes them 
feel they have a common center. The Hindus pay their tri¬ 
bute to a Hindu who was deeply Christianized, and the Chris¬ 
tian pay their tribute to a man, Christian in spirit, who was 
a Hindu. It is a strange combination, but a fact and a signi¬ 
ficant fact. (MG 28) 

274. Gandhiji seemed very simple, and yet he was very com¬ 
plex. He was a meeting place of East and West, and yet 
represented the soul of the East; he was an urban man who 
became the voice of the peasant masses; he was passive and 
militant, and both at one and the same time; he was the 
ascetic and the servant, aloof from and yet with the multi¬ 
tudes, and with them as their servant; he was the mystical 
and the practical come to embodiment, the man of prayer and 
the man of the spinning wheel and ten thousand other prac¬ 
tical things connected with economic redemption; he com¬ 
bined the Hindu and the Christian in himself, a Hindu at the 
center of his allegiance and yet deeply Christianized; he was 
the simple and the shrewd, the candid and the courteous; 
he combined the serious and the playful, a man who could 
shake empires and could tickle a child beneath the chin and 
gain a laugh and a friend; he had poise, but not the poise of 
retreat and aloofness; he had power to change situations by 
a deep identification; he was strangely humble and strangely 
self-assertive; and last of all, and perhaps the most important 
of all, he was a person who embodied a cause—the cause 
of India’s freedom. (MG 33) 
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275. [For Gandhiji, as a Hindu,] salvation comes through 
one’s strict, disciplined efforts, a rigid self-mastery. If one 
believes that salvation comes through ones own disciplined 
efforts, then of course he dares not speak of it. To speak of 
it would be indelicate and would lack humility, for it is his 
own. 

But I looked on salvation, not as an attainment through 
ones efforts, but as an obtainment through grace. (MG 61) 

276. And so one of the most Christlike men in history was 
not called a Christian at all. And the man who fought Chris¬ 
tian civilization, so-called, furthered the real thing. God uses 
many instruments, and he has used Mahatma Gandhi to help 
Christianize unchristian Christianity. (MG 77) 

277. Take the Cross. Mahatma Gandhi did not see in the 
Cross what the convinced Christian sees, namely, that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world imto himself and diat he 
was bearing our sins in his body on a tree. Gandhi did not see 
that. But he did see that you can take on yourself suffering, 
and not give it, and thus conquer the heart of another. That 
he did see in the Cross, and that he put into practice, and put 
it into practice on a national scale. The difference then is 
this; we as Christians saw more in the Cross than Gandhi 
and put it into operation less; Gandhi saw less in die Cross 
dian we and put it into practice more. We left the Cross a 
doctrine; Gandhi left it a deed. (MG 79-80) 

278. I would sum up die five great contributions which 
Mahatma Gandhi gave to die world as follows: (1) a new 
spirit and technique—Satyagraha; (2) die emphasis diat die 
moral universe is one and that the morals of individual, group, 
and nation must be the same; (3) his insistence diat the 
means and die ends must be consistent; (4) the fact that he 
held no ideals he did not embody or was not in die process 
of embodying; (5) a willingness to suffer and die for his 
principles. These are die five great things he gave, but the 
greatest of diese is Satyagraha. (MG 82) 
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279. The weapons Gandhi chose were simple: We will match 
our capacity to suffer against your capacity to inflict the suf¬ 
fering, our soul force against your physical force. We will not 
hate you, but we will not obey you. Do what you like, and 
we will wear you down by our capacity to suffer. And in 
the winning of the freedom we will so appeal to your heart 
and conscience that we will win you. So ours will be a double 
victory; we will win our freedom and our captors in the pro¬ 
cess. (MG 88-89) 

280. There are perhaps many Western Christians who can¬ 
not get at the truth in the Mahatma because it is wrapped 
in strange Eastern and Hindu forms. But those forms are not 
of the essence of tilings. It is the tiling itself that matters. 
Here was a man who applied on a national scale the truth 
that we Christians see in the Cross. There is much more in 
the Cross than Mahatma Gandhi applied—God seeking us 
redemptively, bearing in his own body our sins, and stretching 
out his arms from a cross welcoming a penitent humanity. We 
see this and more at the Cross. But never in human history 
has so much light been shed on the Cross as has been through 
this one man, and that man not even called a Christian. Had 
not our Christianity been so vitiated and overlain by our 
identification with unchristian attitudes and policies in public 
and private life, we would have seen at once the kinship 
between Gandhi’s method and the Cross. Non-Christians saw 
it instinctively. (MG 105) 

281. But Mahatma Gandhi never became a Christian. He 
made his decision not to be a Christian while in South Africa. 
He could not see Jesus as a person for the cloud of racism 
enveloping the type of Christianity in South Africa. But he 
was a deeply christianized Hindu, more christianized than 
most Christians. The greatest things in his life were Chris¬ 
tian. (SO A 133) 

282. Mahatma Gandhi was trying to find God through at¬ 
tainment, a disciplined attainment. I found God through ob- 
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tainment—through grace. One is self-salvation; the other is 
God-salvation. Those who come through grace find; those who 
come through works are always on the way. They are never 
certain they have found. So Mahatma Gandhi could say, “I 
have not seen him, nor do I know him; but I’ve made the 
world’s faith in God my own.” If anyone could find God 
through disciplined effort, Mahatma Gandhi should have 
found him. But “by grace are ye saved through faith and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God. (Eph. 2:8.) 
(SO A 135) 

283. Under the call of Gandhi 200,000 of the leading men 
of India went to jail. The jails became ridiculous. You were 
nobody in India if you hadn’t been to jail. “What are you 
doing out here when the nation through its leaders is in jail?” 
was the searching query to the conscience. And the searching 
query to the conscience of the British was: “What have these 
men done that we are throwing them into jail?” And the 
answer came back: “Nothing but wanting the freedom and in¬ 
dependence that you have proclaimed as a freedom-loving 
people.” A sweating Irish sergeant said to me, “If they would 
fight with weapons, we know we would show them something, 
but this. . . ?” And he waved his hand in dismay. (SOA 137) 
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284. Each system must be judged by its output, its fruit. 
“The outcome is the criterion.” What are we trying to pro¬ 
duce? The ends of the different systems of thought and faith 
may be summed up as follows: Greece said, “Be moderate— 
know thyself”; Rome said, “Be strong—order thyself” Con¬ 
fucianism says, “Be superior—correct thyself’; Shintoism says, 
“Be loyal—suppress thyself”; Buddhism says, “Be disillu¬ 
sioned—annihilate thyself”; Hinduism says, “Be separated— 
merge thyself”; Mohammedanism says, “Be submissive—assert 
thyself”; Judaism says, “Be holy—conform thyself’; Modem 
Materialism says, “Be industrious—enjoy thyself”; Modem 
Dilettanteism says, “Be broad—cultivate thyself”; Christianity 
says, “Be Christ-like—give thyself.” (CIR 39-40) 

285. In . . . Hinduism I think there are five living seeds: 
(1) That the ultimate reality is spirit. (2) The sense of unity 
running through things. (3) That there is justice at the heart 
of the universe. (4) A passion for freedom. (5) The tre¬ 
mendous cost of the religious life. I do not believe that the 
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world can afford to lose those five things so deeply imbedded 
in India's thought and life. (CIR 182) 

286. The next night I spoke on the “Universality of Jesus.” 
At the close a Hindu lawyer arose and asked this question: 
“Don't you think that Hinduism will gradually evolve and 
change into Christianity without losing its good points?” I 
assured him that I thought that very thing was taking place! 
He saw that there was a constant drift away from the old and 
he was anxious that its good points should be preserved. I 
could assure him from my heart that Jesus came not to 
destroy that good, but to preserve it. (CIR 185) 

287. A leading Hindu lawyer of Madras expressed his be¬ 
lief in that conclusion in these words: “The reinvigoration of 
Hinduism is only possible through the Christ spirit.” A Hindu 
High Court judge put it even more pointedly: “Christ is the 
only hope of Hinduism.” (CIR 186) 

288. The role of the iconoclast is easy, but the role of the 
one who carefully gathers up in himself all spiritual and 
moral values in the past worth preserving is infinitely more 
difficult and infinitely more valuable. Hence we can go to 
the East and thank God for the fine tilings we may find there, 
believing that they are the very footprints of God. He has 
been there before us. Everywhere that the mind of man has 
been open, through the crevices of that mind the light of God 
has shone in. That scattered light which lighted every man 
that came into the world was focused in the person of Jesus, 
and the Life became the Light of men. 

To see how Jesus remarkably fulfills the finest striving of 
both East and West, note the ends of life discovered by the 
Greeks and those discovered by the Hindus and the an¬ 
nouncement that Jesus made about himself. The Greeks were 
the brain of Europe and did its philosophic thinking, just as 
the Hindus are the brain of Asia and have done the philo¬ 
sophic thinking for Asia. The Greeks said the ends of life 
were three: the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. The 
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Hindus also say the ends of life are three: Gyana, Bhakti, 
and Karma. With this difference that the Hindus were the 
more religious people and made these ends means—the end 
was Brahma, the means to attain that were the three ways: 
the Gyana Marga, the way of knowledge; the Bhakti Marga, 
the way of devotion or emotion; the Karma Marga, the way 
of works or deeds. 

Jesus stood between the Greeks and the Hindus, midway 
between East and West, and made this announcement, “I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Turning toward the Greeks 
he says, “I am the Way”—a method of acting—the Greek’s 
Good; “I am the Truth’—the Greek’s True; "I am the Life” 
—the Greeks Beautiful, for Life is beauty—plus. Turning 
toward the Hindus he says “I am the Way”—the Karma 
Marga, a method of acting; “I am the Truth”—the Gyana 
Marga—the method of knowing; “I am the Life”—the Bhakti 
Marga—the method of emotion, for Life is emotion—plus. 

Jesus thus says: “I am the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True; I am Gyana, Bhakti, and Karma, for I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” (CIR 186-88) 

289. The Greeks’ ends were only beautiful ideas before 
Jesus made them fact. “Ideas are poor ghosts,” says George 
Eliot, “until they become incarnate.” Then they look out at 
us from sad eyes and touch us with strong hands; then they 
become a power. Only as the Word becomes flesh does it 
move us. The Universal Beauty must create a picture before 
I can say, I see. Universal Goodness must perform an action 
before I can say, I love. Universal Truth must have a biog¬ 
raphy before I can say, I understand.” Jesus is that Universal 
Beauty become a Picture, that Universal Goodness become an 
Act, that Universal Truth become a Biography. He is the con¬ 
crete universal. 

The Gyana Marga is devotion to an Idea; the Karma 
Marga is devotion to a Code; the Bhakti Marga is devotion to 
a Person. Jesus is that Idea become a Fact, the code is now a 
Character, the person, the Supreme Person. 

But Jesus not only faces the Greeks and the Plindus; he 
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faces human personality everywhere and fulfills it. The mod¬ 
em thinker analyzes personality into Intellect, Feeling, and 
Will. Jesus says: “I am the Way”—here is the response of the 
Will; “I am the Truth”—here is the response of the Intellect; 
“I am the Life”—here is the response of the Feeling. Jesus is 
the great “Amen,” the great “Yes” to human personality. He 
is its fulfillment, since he is the Supreme Person. 

But more, he faces all thought and culture of all ages of 
the world and says, “I am the Way”—that is Ethics; “I am 
the Truth”—that is Philosophy; “I am the Life”—that is 
Religion. Jesus is Ethics, Philosophy, and Religion for he is 
Life, and Life includes all these and overflows diem. He is the 
Word that sums up all odier words. (CIR 188-89) 

290. There is a term, and conception that sums up these 
ideas and gives them vital expression—a term that is deeply 
imbedded in India’s thought and practice, namely, “Bhakti.” 
It means faith, and yet more dian faith; it means devotion, 
and yet is deeper than devotion; it expresses following an¬ 
other, and yet is richer dian diat. It means Self committed 
to Another—an utter self-abandonment, until that Other be¬ 
comes the life of our life, the very center of our being. The 
lesser life is transformed into the moral and spiritual image 
of the Object of the Bhakti and draws its very life from die 
Other. I say “Object,” but diat sounds too distant for this 
relation, for here Subject and Object almost cease to be, for 
Life follows into life, Being into being. 

This was doubtless Paul’s conception of faith, but the word 
has lost some of its deep original meanings and has become 
more or less identified with belief or trust. Self-committal is 
not its principal content. India will restore diis through Bhakti. 

But in taking Bhakti from India Christianity will broaden 
and enrich it. With India Bhakti has had its center in the 
emotions. In Christ it will be in die whole man. For Christ 
brings life to the whole of life. (CIR 207) 

291. So much stress has been laid in the West on the lower 
phases of Hinduism that the impression diat the ordinary 
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man of the West holds is that it is made up of caste, idolatry, 
child widows, and so on. He thinks of religion as centered in 
the temple. So if I spoke of Hinduism . . . , I would be 
interpreted as meaning temple Hinduism. The fact is that the 
Hinduism of educated India does not enter in the temple but 
in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita. (CRT 8) 

292. Humanity is fundamentally one. I can no longer think 
of a man as a mere Hindu or Moslem or Parsee or Christian. 
He is a brother man facing the same problems and perplex¬ 
ities which I face. The question of our skins being brown, 
white, yellow, or black makes no difference when we drop 
down and face life and God. We are one. This distinctly 
points to the fact that, since we are one, and since we are 
incurably religious, we should finally be united at the place of 
religion. There will be a deep sifting of religions to find 
Religion, but we shall find it, for humanity cannot be finally 
separated at the deepest place of life. (CRT 49-50) 

293. One was constantly impressed with the fact that the 
power of religion was, on the whole, not with reform but 
against it. Of course this would also be said about organized 
Christianity. It too has often blocked reform. But whenever 
it has turned to its Fountainhead, Christ, it has been awak¬ 
ened to reform. Herein lies the difference. The Non-Christian 
faiths carry on reform as they move away from their base, 
the Christian faith as it moves toward its base. (CRT 58-59) 

294. I asked one of the greatest living leaders of Plinduism 
what, in his view, was the greatest contribution Hinduism 
had to make. He replied with eagerness, “The greatest con¬ 
tribution will be the knowledge and realization of the Self as 
found in the Upanishads.” In other words, the realization of 
one’s identification with that Universal Self, God. Idere he 
touched Hinduism’s central thought—its sole concern. If, 
however, the realization of God is the supreme contribution 
of Hinduism to life, then it seems to be failing in that con¬ 
tribution. 
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It is certainly true that there is a kind of God-consciousness 
in India, but it is held in a vague diffusion, a sense of the 
intimation of the Divine. To put it in other words, it is held 
in solution, ready to be, but not yet precipitated into crystal¬ 
lized realization of God. There is a vast diffusion of this sense 
of the Divine, but along with it is a vast uncertainty. (CRT 
59-60) 

295. Men in Christ do find God. A Hindu, not seeing this, 
said to me one day: “You Christians start out to find God, 
stop at Christ, and become hero-worshipers. You are content 
with someone who comes between you and God—a Medi¬ 
ator.” But we know that Jesus is a Mediator only in the sense 
that he mediates God to us—when we take hold of him we 
take hold of the very self of God. He is not someone standing 
between us and God—he is God become available. (CRT 
261) 

296. After all, the final issue is between Christ and Buddha 
—the rest of the ways are compromises between. If you be¬ 
lieve in life, will you not have to follow the way of Christ? 
If you believe in life’s futility, will you not have to follow 
the way of Buddha? “I have come that ye might have life, 
and that ye might have it more abundantly,” says Christ. “I 
have come that ye might be disillusioned about life and to 
show you the way of escape,” says Buddha. “I am the life,” 
says Jesus. “I am the Buddha, the enlightened one about life’s 
futility,” says Buddha. “I give you peace—in life,” says Jesus. 
“I give you peace—apart from life,” says Buddha. There you 
have the issue. There are just two ways, the rest are merely 
bypaths. Disillusionment could have no nobler representative 
than Buddha. Life could have no more perfect embodiment 
than Christ. (CRT 268) 

297. On the walls of the great Pagoda at Rangoon is a rep¬ 
resentation of the Buddhist sage sitting crosslegged in deep 
meditation upon life and its meaning. Before him pass its 
different stages—the romping, laughing child; the aspiring 
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youth; serious middle age; decrepit, decaying old age; gasping 
death; dogs feeding on the entrails of the corpse; and the end 
is a bleached skeleton lying on the sand. That is life, medi¬ 
tates the sage. As I gazed on it, the picture seemed to fade 
away and in its place I saw Jesus and his attitude toward life: 
he blesses the little children as they climb into his lap and 
says, “Of such is the kingdom of God”; he looks on the young 
man and ‘loved him,” and bids him follow him into the ad¬ 
venture of life; calls to the middle-aged and says, “Come 
after me and I will make you”; offers to those who are getting 
“old”—in hope, in joy, in life—a new birth from above to 
renew them in their inmost being; speaks to the most forlorn 
of hopes as he writhes in agony on the cross and says, “To¬ 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise”; stands by his aged 
servant Paul so that in the strength of that companionship 
he cries: “The time of my departure is at hand, I have fought 
a good fight. . . . Plenceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of life”; speaks into the tomb of the decaying Lazarus and 
says, “Come forth,” and the dead comes forth to life. Pie 
walks from his own tomb, brings an Easter morning into the 
world’s dark night of sorrow and separation; stretches forth 
his hands and says, “I am the resurrection and the life.” Here 
is Life looking at life unabashed and conquering it. (CRT 
268-69) 

298. In my notebook there are five leaves, four of which 
were plucked from trees—one was taken from a book. All 
five leaves stand for five great outlooks on life. The first is 
a leaf from the Koran whose leaves are supposed to have 
fluttered down from paradise. The second is from the tree 
which is the supposed successor of the one which Krishna 
climbed at Brindaban in his escapade with the gopis; the 
third is from a tree overhanging a famous Ashram from which 
the Vendanta philosophy has gone to the ends of the earth; 
the fourth is from the Bo tree at Buddh Gaya, successor to 
the one under which Buddha sat and received his “enlighten¬ 
ment”; the fifth is from an olive tree on the Mount of Olives, 
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successor to the ones under which Jesus knelt in prayer. 

Which leaf is for the healing of the nations? ( CRT 269-70) 

299. Islam is the way of the will—the will cannot be af¬ 
firmed, so it must be submitted (Islam). The end is an entire 
losing of the human will—a negation. The deepest Hinduism 
is the way of the mind—to recognize one’s identity with 
Brahma. The mind cannot be affirmed, so its end is to realize 
that it does not exist, that only Brahma exists. The end is a 
losing of the human mind—a negation. Buddhism is the way 
of the emotions—suffering and existence are one. The emo¬ 
tions cannot be affirmed or completed, so they must be snuffed 
out in Nirvana—a negation. The human personality cannot 
be saved and affirmed in these, so it must be negatived. But 
Jesus is the affirmation. I am the Way—the way of the will; 
I am the Truth—the way of the mind; I am the Life—the 
way of the emotions. Here the human personality is not 
despaired of and negatived, but redeemed and affirmed. 
(CRT 279-80) 

300. How often we put religion into a sacred day, Sunday, 
and a sacred place, the church, and leave it there—embalmed! 
The serious thing about all this is that in making one place 
sacred all other places are consciously or unconsciously dese¬ 
crated. The Hindu has his sacred places and then considers 
all the rest of life maya, or illusion. The Moslem turns toward 
Mecca and thereby turns away from where he lives. ... It is 
important to remember that when God gave his highest Gift, 
himself, he gave it not in an especially sacred place. He gave 
it in a home . . . The whole of life is to be raised to the 
sacred. ( CER 100-101) 

301. And cultures and nationality? The ancient Aryans com¬ 
ing into India said in reference to the indigenous peoples, 
“They should be destroyed because their customs are differ¬ 
ent.” The ancient Jew prayed the prayer, “O God, thou hast 
made us for thyself; as for the rest of the nations they are but 
spittle.” (CER 134) 
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302. In all climes there have been specially sacred lan¬ 
guages. The Hindus believe that Sanskrit is eternal and that 
the Vedas have come down from the eternities and cannot 
be translated without loss. The Moslem believes that the 
Koran is from heaven, and that the Arabic language is un¬ 
surpassed in eloquence and that to translate it is to lose its 
significance. The Roman Catholics cling to the Roman tongue 
throughout the world and the Eastern Church holds to the 
Syriac. We know with what pious regard the Jew held and 
still holds his language. (CER 133-34) 

303. The final goal of each of the systems might be stated 
as follows: 

Hebrews: Ye therefore shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever, even as Jehovah your God will reward you. 

Hinduism: Ye therefore shall be merged into the Imper¬ 
sonal, even into Brahma, the Impersonal. 

Buddhism: Ye therefore shall dwell on the borderland of 
being and not-being, even as Nirvana is being and not-being. 

Islam: Ye therefore shall have a paradise of pleasure, even 
as Allah, the Almighty wills. 

The Greeks: Ye therefore shall dwell with the gods and 
be happy, even as the gods are brightly and sensuously happy. 

Humanism: Ye therefore shall cease to be, even as all 
things shall end in dissolution. 

Christ: Ye therefore shall be perfect as the Father in 
heaven is perfect. (COM 41-42) 

304. A thoughtful Hindu editor summed it up for me in 
this way: “Hinduism is God without morality; Buddhism is 
morality without God; Christianity is God with morality.” 
(COM 44) 

305. The doctrine of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth is the Jewish expression of the law of karma. . . . The 
teaching that we are actively to forgive injuries presupposes 
that the universe goes beyond legal justice and is grounded 
in love. It presupposes that man is to be governed, not by 
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legal attitudes, but by love attitudes. In doing so he strikes 
the deepest notes in the universe. There are three stages of 
human progress in reference to this matter: 1. Unlimited 
revenge—the law of the jungle, 2. Limited revenge—the law 
of karma. 3. Unlimited good will—the law of love. (COM 
171) 

306. When we look at life, it seems to speak two great 
contradictory words. Nature seems to spell hard, unbending, 
unforgiving, iron law. On the other hand, religion offers to us 
forgiveness, restoration, a new chance. Look up through na¬ 
ture to God and you come to the conclusion that God is Law. 
Look up through Christ to God and you come to the con¬ 
clusion that God is Love. Can these two be reconciled, or 
must we make our choice between them? 

There is no doubt that there are diese two sets of facts. 
The one set of facts has been built up by India into the law 
of Karma. Reduced to its simplest form, and to its central 
meaning, the law of Karma means that we reap what we 
sow. This law insists that tills is a moral universe with moral 
consequences, that some way, somehow, somewhere you will 
find again the results of your doing. Inevitably, invariably, 
irretrievably you meet again what you do. If this is the es¬ 
sence of the law, I can accept it wholeheartedly. ... 

But this is not the whole truth about the matter. There is 
another side which is seldom looked at in discussing Karma. 
It is not true that we alone reap what we sow. The results of 
our deeds are passed on to others whether for good or for ill. 
There is such a thing as the law of transference of Karma. 
Other people reap what we sow. A father in a home sins, 
and he would probably give anything if he could take all the 
results on himself, but he cannot. His wife, his children, his 
friends—all who live within the circle of love to him—feel 
the result of his doing. Every life is bound up with every 
other life. There are no isolations, are no insulations. If I raise 
my life everyone else feels the upward pull of it, but if I let 
my life sag, everyone else feels the sag of it. 

If the law of the transference of Karma is true—and I think 
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it is just as deeply rooted a fact as the law of Karma—then 
it opens up the way for us to think in terms of the vicarious. 
It makes it possible to think in terms of a cross. ( CHS 147, 
149-50) 

307. The Stoic bears, the Epicurean seeks to enjoy, the 
Buddhist and the Hindu stand apart, disillusioned, the Mos¬ 
lem submits, but only the Christian exults! ( CHS 235) 

308. Various definitions [of a Hindu] have been given: “A 
Hindu is an inhabitant of India.” “A Hindu is one who calls 
himself one.” “Anyone in India is a Hindu who is not a non- 
Hindu.” But the best definition I ever heard was given to me 
by a very able Hindu judge, who, when asked to define a 
Hindu, said, “Any good man is a Hindu—you’re a Hindu.” 
When I objected, and asked where the Hindu ended and the 
non-Hindu began, he added: “You can believe in anything 
and be a Hindu—anything from pantheism to atheism—any¬ 
thing, provided you dont reject the rest” There he put his 
finger on the genius of Hinduism—it is all-embracing. . . . The 
genius of Hinduism is its all-inclusiveness. Nothing is rejected. 
Everything finds a place in its ample fold. . . . Hinduism has 
lacked the power of elimination. Hence it is clogged. (AIR 
13-14) 

309. The central problem of India is not untouchability, nor 
child marriage, nor poverty, nor even foreign subjugation— 
as great and insistent as these problems are—but the central 
problem is the inner philosophy of Indifferentism. Correct 
that and these other problems would fall as dead leaves be¬ 
fore the rising sap of a new life. ( AIR 24) 

310. To hold that all religions are the same is to practice 
mental abdication. This is not mental liberality; it is nonsense 
—and unscientific. Science does not wave its hand over all 
theories and say they are equally good and equally valid. 
That attitude would paralyze science and stop its progress— 
its wheels clogged in a mass of contradictions. Science puts 
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its theories under life to see whether they will fit the facts. 
It does not say the Copemican and the Ptolemaic theories are 
equally good. It chooses. And in that choice there is progress. 
We too must choose in the deepest things that concern life. 
I do choose. I choose Christ and His Kingdom. It is not faith 
that makes men believe in everything. It is a false tolerance 
which is really Indifferentism. (AIR 116) 

311. But the central difference is the conception of God 
which lies at the heart of the different systems. The most 
important thing to ask of one is his conception of God. For 
if one goes wrong at this central place of moral authority, 
then all life goes wrong with it. The differences at the place 
of the conception of God are vital differences. It is better to 
have no conception of God than to have a wrong conception. 
For life goes off at a tangent when the center goes wrong. 
Are all conceptions of God the same? ... 

The Buddhists of Ceylon glory in the fact of their atheism 
and consider it better than theism. 

Moreover, in Hinduism the moral law is not rooted in 
God.... 

In the gospel the moral life is founded in the very nature 
of God. . . . Our morality then is firm-fixed in the nature of 
God and in historic fact—the nature of Christ.. .. 

But this is not true of Hinduism. You are not supposed to 
follow the Incarnations in their moral actions. (AIR 101-2) 

312. Moreover, the goals are not the same. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the one that has the highest moral sublimity of Indian 
religions, Buddhism. Its goal is not at all the same as the 
Christian goal. The goal of Buddhism is the extinction of life; 
the goal of the gospel is tire fullness of life.. .. 

You may take your choice between tire perfection of per¬ 
sonality and the extinction of personality, but to say they are 
the same is to play with meanings. (AIR 103) 

313. It is quite true that with the impact of Socialism and 
Christianity there have come [to India] many modem move- 
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ments which embody thought for the reconstruction of society. 
But they are not inherent in Hindu faith. Its central philos¬ 
ophy, the Vedanta, is that you are one with the Divine and 
that the world of material things is Maya—illusion. We know 
that the world of material tilings is not illusion—it is a very 
real world of fact pressing on us and molding us at every 
turn. If we do not redeem the world of material tilings, it will 
degrade us. ( AIR 108) 

314. For there is only one miiversal Man and only one 
universal Order. Buddha was Indian, Confucius was Chinese, 
Moses was Hebrew, Socrates was Greek, Shakespeare was 
English, Goethe was German, Garibaldi was Italian, Lincoln 
an American—all were local. Only one transcended the boun¬ 
daries of race and class and country—only one was the Son 
of Man. Not the Son of the East nor the Son of the West, but 
the Son of Man—of man as man. The Nordic depicts him 
with blue eyes and blonde hair; the Hindu depicts him with 
brown skin and seated in deep realization; the African de¬ 
picts him with thick lips and black skin; the Chinese with 
yellow skin and slant eyes—why? He seems to belong to 
everybody. Everybody is at home in his company—everybody 
except the evil, and they too are drawn by a goodness that 
attracts and redeems, rather than one that judges and repels. 
(CAR 46-47) 

315. The question of what happens to the self is central in 
religion. The Vedanta philosophy claims: “The self is God— 
realize it." . . . We know we are not God and that is an end 
of it, for if we are God we have lost all respect for God—if 
we are God, then God doesn’t count. (C 51) 

316. Many ancient systems have come to the question of 
what is to be done with the self and have come to many dif¬ 
fering answers. The answers coming out of the East have 
been, in large measure, answers that show world-weariness. 
The world is maija, illusion, a sport thrown out from God as 
a magician throws out an unreal world of illusion. It is Gods 
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lila or sport, a play. Nothing real in it. The “knowing” see 
this and treat the world as such. They stand inwardly apart 
from the samsara and its illusions. (VS 17) 

317. When we turn from this world-weariness and per¬ 
sonality-weariness on the part of the philosophies and reli¬ 
gions of the East to modem psychology we find a complete 
reversal of the attitudes toward the self. Modem psychology 
has three affirmations about the self: know thy self; accept 
thy self; express thy self. Just as I am also compelled to reject 
the Eastern view of the self, so I am also compelled to reject 
this modem psychological view of the self. What is the mat¬ 
ter with these three basic attitudes of modem psychology 
toward the self? And why, if applied, do they result in such 
meager results? Marginal benefits? Yes. Central and funda¬ 
mental benefits? Questionable, or no. (VS 21-22) 

318. Therefore, the method of comparative religions, study¬ 
ing which idea is in which religion, is beside the point. It is 
comparing incomparable things—the Word become word and 
the Word become flesh. (SOA 98) 

319. This insistence on the part of the non-Christians that 
we be truly Christian if we are to be naturalized in a given 
situation is important and relevant for the present time. Peo¬ 
ple say that we must adopt the language and culture of the 
day to be relevant to today. That is a mistake. . . . There is a 
universal language—the language of reality and the language 
of love. Have those two things, and you’ll be understood and 
appreciated in any situation, anywhere, in any age. The 
language of the true Christian throbs with reality and love 
and is understood and appreciated anywhere. 

So the Christian type of personality is the highest type in 
this world when it is truly Christian. This is recognized even 
by non-Christians. A Plindu said to me about a Moslem, “Well, 
I hope I showed a Christian attitude toward him.” A Hindu 
talking about taking a Christian attitude toward a Moslem! 
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Mixed, but suggestive and important. The “Christian attitude” 
was emerging as the highest. A Hindu governor of a state 
said to a Hindu doctor working in a leper colony, “You’re 
doing a bit of real Christian service here.” When they dedi¬ 
cated a Hindu college, a Hindu speaker said: “Now we must 
make this a real missionary college.” It is commonplace for 
the leaders to exhort their people in working “to have a mis¬ 
sionary zeal.” “We hate to admit it, but Jesus is conquering us 
in spite of ourselves,” said a Hindu to me. (SOA 133) 

320. This verse is decisive: “The Lamb who is at the heart 
of the throne will be their shepherd” (Rev. 7:17 NEB). 
What is at the heart of the throne of the universe? What is 
the nature of the ultimate power? The answers have been 
various and different: (1) Among the Greeks—Zeus with 
his thunderbolts—spectacular power is at the heart of the 
throne. (2) Confucius—genteel peace. (3) Buddha—desire- 
lessness, undisturbed peace. (4) Stoicism—detachment. (5) 
Judaism—almightiness. (6) Islam—irresponsible, autocratic 
almightiness. (7) Modem cults—peace of mind. (8) Shaiv¬ 
ism—a cosmic dance. (9) Scientism—dependable law. (10) 
Semi-Christian Modernized Cults—goodness and love. (11) 
Christianity—“The Lamb is at the heart of the Throne”— 
self-giving, redeeming, sacrificial love is the center of power 
in the universe. That is the most startling thing ever an¬ 
nounced about our universe. And the most important. If 
sacrificial love is at the heart of the throne then sacrificial 
love must be at the heart of my motives, my very life, at the 
center of me. If it isn’t, then I’m at cross purposes with the 
throne—the final power—and therefore bound to get hurt, 
to come out badly. But suppose I see this and respond by my 
own self-giving to the divine self-giving; then the universe 
is behind me, the sum total of reality approves of me. I’m 
afraid of nothing. What can death do to me? I’ve already 
died. You cannot defeat defeat. You cannot break brokenness. 
I’ve come back from my own funeral. I’m alive in the Alive. 
(SOA 139-40) 
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321. I put my finger on two nerve centers of two great ap¬ 
proaches to life. Karma is at the center of the Hindu ap¬ 
proach, and the cross is at the center of the Christian ap¬ 
proach. They seem to be in a head-on collision, for karma 
reduced to its simplest terms means “deeds”—we reap what 
we sow. If there is suffering now, there has been sin in a 
previous birth. “As a calf will find its mother among a thou¬ 
sand cows, so your deeds will find you out among a thousand 
rebirths,” and there is no forgiveness. The Christian faith 
says there is forgiveness by the act of God. On the cross he 
bore our sins in his own body on a tree. He can now forgive 
with a forgiveness that is not cheap. He offers us forgiveness 
in a nail-pierced hand. (SOA 141) 

322. Call the roll of the ancient philosophies—and the mod¬ 
em—and they nearly all come out to a No. The note of 
pessimism about life sounds in them all. Take Buddhism: 
Buddha, in his meditation under the Bo tree at Gaya, India, 
came to the startling conclusion: “Existence and suffering 
are one,” inextricably bound up together. The only way to 
get out of suffering is to get out of life. So cut the root of 
desire and become desireless, even for life, and then you go 
out into that state, literally, “of the snuffed-out candle”— 
Nirvana. This is the most decisive No ever uttered about life. 
And yet hundreds of millions cling to this vast No as emanci¬ 
pation, for they feel life is saying the same, life is a No. Take 
the Vedanta philosophy, the outstanding philosophy of India. 
It says that you are to lose your separate individual personality 
and be absorbed into the impersonal essence, called Brahma. 
So you as a person are wiped out—like a raindrop you are 
lost in the ocean of the impersonal. It, too, is a vast No. Take 
Islam: Fundamentally Islam means submission—submission 
to the sovereign will of God. Your will is gone; his will is the 
all. For all intents and purposes the individual is swamped 
in the divine. This, too, is a vast No. Take Stoicism: To shut 
out sorrow and suffering, the Stoic had to shut out love and 
pity too, for if love and pity came in, then sorrow and suffering 
would come trooping in behind. This, too, is a No to the 
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“greatest thing in the world”—love. Schopenhauer, the apostle 
of pessimism, seated on a park bench was asked by a police¬ 
man who thought him a tramp: “Who are you, and what are 
you here for?” Schopenhauer replied sadly: “I wish I knew.” 
His was a No—a sad question mark. The loudest and saddest 
No that has been sounded on our planet is the latest: “God is 
dead.” It is not only a No to life, but to God, the author of 
life; both God and life are dead. This is the nadir of the No. 

Now in the midst of this world chorus of No, at last—at 
long last—“the divine ‘y es> has sounded.” And Jesus is that 
Yes. (SOA 308-9) 
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323. Christian missions have come to a crisis in India. A 
new and challenging situation confronts us. If we are to 
meet it, we must boldly follow the Christ into what are, to 
us, untried paths. In order to understand these modem move¬ 
ments one must know the past, and must keep constantly in 
mind the foundations that have been laid for this new day 
by the patient toil and sacrificial living of generations of mis¬ 
sionaries and Indian Christians. ... In any case Christian 
missions are but in their beginnings in India. With adjusted 
attitude and spirit they will be needed in the East for decades 
and generations to come. (CIR 5-6) 

324. One day one of the leading government officials, a 
Hindu, remarked, ‘'How long has this mission been in this 
city?” I told him about fifty years. He asked very pointedly: 
“Then why have you gone only to the low castes? Why haven’t 
you come to us?” I replied that I supposed it was because we 
thought they did not want us. He replied: “It is a mistake. 
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We want you if you will come in the right way.” We want 
you if you will come in the right way! Almost every moment 
since then I have been in eager quest for that right way. 
(CIR 22) 

325. Now a word as to that right method of approach. There 
were two or three methods of approach then current: (1) 
The old method of attacking the weaknesses of other religions 
and then trying to establish your own on the ruins of the 
other. (2) The method of Dr. Farquhar, which was to show 
how Christianity fulfills the ancient faiths—a vast improve¬ 
ment on the old method. (3) The method of starting with a 
general subject of interest to all, and then ending up with 
a Christian message and appeal. 

I felt instinctively that there should be a better approach 
than any of these three. I see now how I was feeling after it. 
I have before me a note written eight years ago laying down 
I some principles I thought we should follow. (1) Be absolutely 
frank—there should be no camouflage in hiding ones meaning 
or purpose by noncommittal subjects. The audience must 
I know exactly what it is coming to hear. (2) Announce before¬ 
hand that there is to be no attack upon anyone’s religion. If 
there is any attack in it, it must be by the positive presentation 
of Christ. He himself must be the attack. That would mean 
that that kind of an attack may turn in two directions—upon 
us as well as upon them. He would judge both of us. This 
would tend to save us from feelings and attitudes of superior¬ 
ity, so ruinous to Christian work. (3) Allow them to ask 
questions at the close—face everything and dodge no difficult- 
ties. (4) Get the leading non-Christians of the city where 
the meetings are held to become chairmen of our meetings. 
(5) Christianity must be defined as Christ, not the Old Testa¬ 
ment, not Western civilization, not even the system built 
around him in the West, but Christ himself and to be a 
Christian is to follow him. (6) Christ must be interpreted in 
terms of Christian experience rather than through mere argu¬ 
ment. . . . 

I have dropped out the term “Christianity” from my an- 
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nouncements (it isn't found in the Scriptures, is it?), for it 
had connotations that confused, and instead I have used the 
name of Christ in subjects announced and in the address it¬ 
self. The other way I had to keep explaining that I meant 
Christ by Christianity. . . . Christ must be in an Indian set¬ 
ting. It must be the Christ of the Indian Road. . . . Christ 
must not seem a Western Partisan of White Rule, but a 
Brother of Men. (CIR 25, 26, 27) 

326. As to the manner and spirit of the presentation of that 
message, we should consider it of the highest importance that 
the penetrating statement of Tagore should be kept in mind 
that ‘when missionaries bring their truth to a strange land, 
unless they bring it in the form of homage it is not accepted 
and should not be. The manner of offering it to you must not 
be at all discordant with your own national thought and your 
self-respect.” I felt that we who come from a foreign land 
should have the inward feeling, if not the outward signs, of 
being adopted sons of India, and we should offer our message 
as an homage to our adopted land; respect should characterize 
our very attitude; India should be home, her future our future, 
and we her servants for Jesus' sake. (CIR 27-28) 

327. A friend of mine was talking to a Brahman gentleman 
when the Brahman turned to him and said, “I don't like the 
Christ of your creeds and the Christ of your churches.” My 
friend quietly replied, "Then how would you like the Christ 
of the Indian Road?” The Brahman thought a moment, men¬ 
tally picturing the Christ of the Indian Road—he saw him 
dressed in Sadhus' garments, seated by the wayside with 
the crowds about him, healing blind men who felt their way 
to him, putting his hands upon the heads of poor, unclean 
lepers who fell at his feet, announcing the good tidings of the 
Kingdom to stricken folks, staggering up a lone hill with a 
broken heart and dying upon a wayside cross for men, but 
rising triumphantly and walking on that road again. Pie sud¬ 
denly turned to the friend and earnestly said, "I could love 
and follow the Christ of the Indian Road.” (CIR 32) 
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328. If the end and motive of Christianity, and therefore of 
Christian missions, is to produce Christlike character, I have 
no apology for being a Christian missionary, for I know noth¬ 
ing higher for God or man than to be Christlike. 

I know nothing higher for God. If God in character is like 
Jesus, he is a good God and trustable. The present-day doubt 
is not concerning Christ, but concerning God. Men wonder 
if there can be a good God back of tilings when they see 
earthquakes wipe out the innocent and the guilty alike and 
innocent little children suffer from nameless diseases they did 
not bring on themselves. But the distracted and doubting mind 
turns toward Jesus with relief and says, "If God is like that, 
he is all right.” As Christians we affirm that he is—that he is 
Christlike in character, and we say it without qualification 
and without the slightest stammering of the tongue. We be¬ 
lieve that "God is Jesus everywhere” and Jesus is God here— 
the human life of God. (CIR 40) 

329. As for the "Great Commission” being an interpolation, 
we reply that this has not yet been proved; but even if it 
were, we would still be committed to this whole enterprise of 
sharing him with the world, for it is not based on a command, 
but upon the very nature of the gospel itself, upon him. Last 
command or no last command, we must share him, for the 
necessities of human life command us to give a Saviour such 
as Jesus. But of the deep necessities comes the imperious 
voice, "Go into all the world and preach the gospel.” If we 
hold our peace, the stones—the hard, bare facts of life—will 
cry out. (CIR 56-57) 

330. Further. He and the facts not only command us to go, 
but he, standing in the East, beckons us to come. He is 
there—deeply there, before us. We not only take him; we go 
to him. (CIR 57) 

331. Do not misunderstand me. I am not satisfied with an 
interest in Jesus—I cannot be satisfied this side of allegiance— 
utter and absolute. But if you give me an inch in the soul 
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of India, I will take it and appeal for that next inch until 
the whole soul of this great people is laid at the feet of the 
Son of God. 

Moreover, our final call to the world is not to love Christ, 
but to have faith in him. But since a nation is gradually won 
we will thank God for any stage on the way to the goal we 
can find. That final goal is faith in Christ. (CIR 71) 

332. A penetrating, but kindly old philosopher of India, Bara 
Dada, the brother of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, pronounced 
this judgment: as we sat in the evening talking for long hours 
about these tilings he thoughfully said, “J esus is ideal and 
wonderful, but you Christians—you are not like him/' (CIR 
121 ) 

333. A Hindu lecturer on educational subjects was address¬ 
ing an audience of educationalists in South India when he 
paused and said: “I see that a good many of you here are 
Christians. Now, this is not a religious lecture, but I would 
like to pause long enough to say that, if you Christians would 
live like Jesus Christ, India would be at your feet tomorrow.” 
He said nothing less than the very truth. (CIR 122) 

334. If there has been one guiding principle which has held 
me these years, it has been this: No plans that cannot be 
changed if they cease to be vital and real, and no convic¬ 
tions that cannot be altered if fuller light comes. (CRT 7) 

335. I found myself not particularly interested in the victory, 
as such, of one religious system over another. That might 
take place and we be still far from the goal. We were after 
truth and reality and spiritual freedom, and we knew that it 
was possible that one religious system might conquer another 
and these questions remain untouched, or, worse, be lost in 
the struggle. The crusaders conquered Jerusalem and found 
in the end that Christ was not there. They had lost him 
through the very spirit and methods by which they sought to 
serve him. Many more modem and more refined crusaders 
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end in that same barrenness of victory. Mere proselytizing 
partakes of these methods and shares the same barrenness of 
results. We wanted something deeper and more fundamental. 
The fact is that the final issue is not between the systems of 
Christianity and Hinduism or Buddhism or Mohammedanism, 
but between Christlikeness and un-Christ likeness, whether 
that un-Christlikeness be within the non-Christian systems or 
within Christendom. The final issue is between Christ and 
other ways of life. (CRT 10-11) 

336. The more I think of it the more I realize that the most 
dangerous thing the Christian Church ever did was to send 
us to India. Not dangerous to us. It matters little whether we 
live or die. But to start a moral and spiritual offensive in the 
heart of the most religious and philosophical race of the world, 
and that at a time when the weapons of modem criticism 
and modem knowledge are available for counter-attack, is too 
dangerous for words. For suppose it should be revealed amid 
that struggle that Christianity is only one among the many 

I ways, that its claim to finality is untenable, that its sharp 
alternatives are not valid, that it is only a stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of religion and it will be passed by, the final stage being 
a sifted amalgam from the whole. What would be the result 
of this? Certainly the missionary movement would, at least 

j as now carried on, wane and die. And it is questionable 
whether, with the conviction of finality gone, Christianity 
could hold continued sway over the mind of the West. (CRT 
14) 

337. One of the compensations in being a missionary lies in 
the fact that you are forced to rethink your religious life in 
the light of other faiths and cultures and ways of life. All the 
old shibboleths and modes of expression and accepted out¬ 
looks on fife are challenged and one begins to see where the 
relevant lies. Some years ago when in southern California, 
where there seems to be plenty of leisure to discuss religious 
doctrines, I was approached by all sorts of people asking what 
I thought of their particular and pet doctrine. I told them, 
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or at least I showed them in some way, that I was not particu¬ 
larly interested. I am sure I was set down as not being zealous 
in religion and hence scarcely fit to be a missionary. But I 
had been forced to come to grips with the big, relevant is¬ 
sues of life in contact with other faiths and other ways of 
life. This feeling has come over me again and again in these 
Conferences. Which is the way of life? (CRT 24-25) 

338. At the time of the most amazing prosperity that the 
world has ever seen the American churches are spending more 
and more on themselves and less and less to sustain that thin 
line of representatives standing on the frontiers of human 
need. (CRT 152) 

339. The virtues that appeal to India must be fostered in the 
Christian Church and in the Christian missionary. The active, 
aggressive virtues appeal to us of the West, while the passive 
virtues appeal to India. Both are important, and the Christian 
expression is unbalanced that embodies only the one side. 
. . . (At a Round Table Conference a Hindu said:) “We are 
moved by what you say about finding jiwan mukti—living 
salvation. Now, we Hindus feel that if a man has jiwan mukti, 
he will be delivered from five sins: Kam (low desire), Krodh 
(anger), Moh (avarice), Lobh (craving for things), Ahankar 
(self-assertion). Have you been saved from these five sins?” 
... It was Hinduism asking of the Christian Church if it 
would embody in reality those virtues that touch the soul 
of India very deeply. (CRT 196-97) 

340. As a result of the work of Christian missions the greatest 
movements for human betterment are going through the soul 
of the East that the world has ever seen. We believe so pro¬ 
foundly in what we are doing, so profoundly in the gospel 
of Christ . . . that in Christ is the key to the future, that we 
dare subject everything, including ourselves, to the most rigid 
scrutiny and criticism, knowing that if what we are doing is 
founded on reality, the more searching that scrutiny and 
criticism the more it will shine. 
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It is the tendency of all institutions and organizations to 
become set and rigid. Founded to express life, they often 
end by throttling that life. They must undergo constant criti¬ 
cism, perpetual readjustment, and recurrent renewing if they 
are to remain vital. Christian missions are no exception. (CRT 
201 ) 

341. On the very day that the French Revolutionists were 
tearing down the image of the Virgin from the Cathedral in 
Paris, William Carey was sailing up the Ploogly River to found 
this new Kingdom in India; and that Kingdom was founded 
on enlightenment. He published, published, and published 
again. He laid the foundation of this Kingdom which I see 
growing up before my very eyes in India. It was no chance 
that die foundations of modem education in India were laid 
by Christian missionaries. Nor was it a chance that ninety 
percent of the colleges of America were founded by religious 
denominations. Christ instead of being overthrown by the 
broader knowledge was coming back through that very knowl¬ 
edge. (CAC 241) 

342. It is upon this basis that I am a missionary. I find that 
when I go from country to country I do not have to recast 
my message. The approach may be different but the same 
human needs meet one everywhere. There are differences in 
development among races, but there are no permanendy in¬ 
ferior or permanently superior races. If Christian missions had 
done no more than affirm and confirm diat to the world, they 
were well worth while. For in this viewpoint there is hope for 
the world and hence hope for the peace of the world. There 
is no Eastern problem or Western problem—it is all melting 
into one human problem. (AIR 45) 

343. I have made it a policy and a principle never to attack 
another man’s faith in public address. I present what I have 
and leave him to come to his own conclusions. Again and 
again I am pressed by Hindus to show the differences between 
die faiths. I always refuse. For the moment I call attention 
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to differences there is controversy. And Christianity cannot 
be seen in a controversy. (AIR 98-99) 

344. “I suppose after all,” said John Dewey, the humanist, 
on one occasion during an educational visit to China, “that 
you missionaries have got hold of the right end of beings.” 
We have got hold of the right end of things, for that end is 
Christ. (AIR 248) 

! 345. As a lawyer for God, putting up his case, I was a fail¬ 
ure. As a witness for God, telling what he had done for me, 
I was a success. As in a flash I saw my calling: I was to be 
a witness! It was bitter medicine, bitterly and publicly ad¬ 
ministered, but I took the medicine and found it cured me 
of illusions. I would not be God’s able lawyer, but I would be 
a witness to grace. And I have been a witness—a witness 
before princes and peasants, before Brahmans and outcastes, 
before the mighty and the miserable of what Christ has done 
for an unworthy recipient. I have found that this is what 
people want to hear—testimony of what has happened and is 
happening to you. (SOA 66) 
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346. Again and again I felt no one has a right to teach others 
who is not learning from them. I came to India with every¬ 
thing to teach and nothing to learn. I now stay to learn as well, 
and I am a better man for having come into contact with the 
gentle heart of the East. I think I know now the meaning of 
Ezekiel's going to the captives by the river to speak to them 
out of the “heat and bitterness of his spirit.” As he was about 
to speak, God said: “No, Ezekiel, not yet. Sit down.” And 
“for seven days I sat where they sat,” said Ezekiel. For seven 
days he entered into the problems, the pains, the temptations 
of the captives—for seven days he learned sympathy and 
understanding. At the end of that time God said, “Now you 
may speak,” and when he spoke there was the undertone of 
understanding sympathy in his words. In these [Round Table] 
Conferences we have tried to understand sympathetically the 
viewpoint of the other man—to sit where he sits, and I have 
been enriched through them. Life can never be quite the 
same again. (CRT 48) 

347. There was not a single situation that I can remember 
where before the close of the Round Table Conference Christ 
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was not in moral and spiritual command of the situation. 
(CRT 50) 

348. Out of the scores of Conferences only five or six men 
impressed us as having found something comparable to what 
the ordinary sincere Christian is finding through Christ. Three 
of these were Hindus who were inwardly saturated with Chris¬ 
tian ideals and were living in fellowship with Christ. Another 
was a Mohammedan sufi who seemed to have found inward 
peace and harmony and light. I learned that he was a teacher 
in a Christian school, and he told me privately that when he 
read the Sermon on the Mount he could not keep back the 
tears. The fourth was a poet whose background I could not 
discover; and the fifth was a Sikh doctor who said: “I started 
out as a Vedantist, but could find nothing in it. I went to the 
Sikh Scriptures and there I found peace, I found it through 
devotion and service.” He impressed us as having found some 
reality through religion. That he had found God, of course, he 
did not say. 

The above is the sum total and it is meager. (CRT 60) 

349. Throughout India the names of two men are mentioned 
as having found—Rama Krishna Paramahansa and Swami 
Rama Tiratha, and sometimes a third, Chaitanaya. None of 
these is living. Are there no living witnesses? I am reminded 
of the remark of a Hindu: “We are like men who go around 
showing the bankbook of our forefathers and boasting about 
how much they had on deposit, while there is very little in 
the bank today to our name.” It sounded harsh to me then, 
but. . . ? But suppose these three men had found, could this 
be called a redemptive movement when out of the hundreds 
of millions now living devoted to a faith and ardently fol¬ 
lowing it, only three have found—and these three not now 
living? What hope is there for these seeking millions? More¬ 
over, when I look closely at these three I am further per¬ 
plexed. I find Rama Krishna, among other strange things, 
offering flowers before himself as to God. Chaitanaya, in the 
madness of his devotion to Krishna, thinks the moon his spirit- 
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lover and rushes into the sea and drowns himself. These two 
seem hardly balanced: they are erratic and non-imitable. The 
third is the joyous attractive Rama Tiratha. Our hearts warm 
to him. He seems to have caught the secret of joyous spiritual 
living and preached it throughout the world, especially in 
America. And he seems to have found it through the Vedanta. 
But looking a little closer I find that he was a student in a 
mission school, a professor in a mission college, and was sat¬ 
urated with Christian ideas and his Vedanta was not Vedanta. 
The pundits of Benares saw this, twitted him that he knew 
nothing of Sanskrit and hence nothing of the Vedanta. He 
took up their challenge, began to study Sanskrit, and to learn 
the real Vedanta. The result of this study, as his biographer 
and disciple, Puran Singh, makes perfectly clear, was to 
plunge Swami Rama into a sea of doubt, destroy his blithe 
spirit, and change him into a moody and pessimistic philoso¬ 
pher. (CRT 62-63) 

350. I thought perhaps I could find more among the Bhakti 
schools, devotees of personal deities. So while at the central 
place of the Bhakti movement I inquired for the greatest living 
devotee. All agreed on a certain man. At his feet rajas had 
sat and it was known that some of them had offered him 
lakhs of rupees which he had spumed. lie lived in his rags 
in the hermitage and came to the town once a day to beg 
for his food. Even that he would not take if what was of¬ 
fered was not the simplest. Here was a bhakta in deed and 
in truth. So I sought him out in his hermitage, found him 
seated in the sun, in the dust of the pathway. He had reduced 
his life to an absolute minimum, his food, his sleep, his clothes, 
his desires—all reduced that he might pour everything at the 
feet of his lord Krishna. We sat down in the dust with him 
anxious to know what he had brought back from his ardent 
devotions. In answer to my query about what he had found, 
he said: “The Bhakti Marg (the way of devotion) is the most 
difficult of all. In other ways you may know whether you 
have received and attained something. But in this you never 
know. The more you give up the more you have to give up. 
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Sometimes I feel as if I had found something and sometimes 
I feel I have not” Here was the most ardent and sincere of 
devotees and yet the Dread Uncertainty was here too. (CRT 
64) 

351. Again and again in public meetings I am asked if one 
cannot find God in some way other than through Jesus Christ. 
My reply is that we cannot settle the matter by an argument, 
or by a statement; the only way to answer that question is to 
go out and find God in some other way and then come back 
and we will discuss the matter. The crowd invariably laughs. 
That laugh is the most revealing and startling thing I have 
ever heard; it means that the idea of immediately finding God 
does not seem to be practicable. It does not seem to be in die 
realm of the immediately realizable. (CRT 66-67) 

352. The missions are at die Round Table. Just what are we 
trying to accomplish as a result of our work? What is the 
objective which we have placed before us? Is diat objective 
being fulfilled? ... In the fight of die tremendous amount 
of criticism to which our whole program is being subjected 
and in the fight of the mind of our Master, we went over our 
motives and aims. 

We found ourselves eliminating one thing after anodier in 
our search for a statement of our objectives. It did not take 
us long to brush aside such an objective as Westernizing the 
East. We found ourselves saying, and saying widi real sin¬ 
cerity, that we wanted India to keep her own soul and not 
to be a pale copy of anyone else. Only thus can she be crea¬ 
tive. We sincerely desire to see India preserve those fine 
heritages of the past which could not be lost without loss to 
us all. In diat heritage one of the finest things is India’s love 
of simplicity. Our civilizations are becoming too complex 
and put too great a strain on body, mind, and soul. The 
great things are being lost in the many things. India has a 
message of simplicity which die world needs. . . . Our en¬ 
deavor is not to build up a political and socially exclusive 
entity called the Indian Christian community. We also ex- 
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pressed our belief that mere numbers were irrelevant to the 
purpose in hand. We wanted something deeper. Again, we did 
not feel disposed to say that we would present to India a 
blocked-off ecclesiasticism, saying, “Take that or nothing.” 
We felt that India had as much right to experiment along the 
line of corporate Christian living as we of the West had. We 
yearned to see an Indian expression of the universal Christ— 
an expression that would flower forth from the depths of 
India’s genius. 

Then just what were we after? We defined our evangelistic 
objective in this way: The production of Christlike charac¬ 
ter, through faith in and fellowship with Christ the living 
Saviour, and through corporate sharing of life in a divine 
society. (CRT 184-85) 

353. The issue regarding universality is between a patch- 
work and a Personality—the former trying to combine the 
good points in each and the latter gathering up in himself 
all that was fine and noble in the past and fulfilling it in him¬ 
self. Of the two I choose the latter, for, as has been said, 
“Syncretisms combine, eclecticisms choose, but only life as¬ 
similates.” Christ, being Life, assimilates, gives old truths new 
expressions, but adds something entirely lacking in them, 
namely himself. ... For he was the Aggressive and the Sub¬ 
missive,the Idealist and the Realist, the Mystic and the Mas¬ 
ter, the Realizer and the Regenerator, the Devotee and the 
Doer, the Terrible and the Tender, the Pure and the Ap¬ 
proachable, the Concentrated and the Catholic, the Progres¬ 
sive and the Patient, the Sweet and the Severe, the Judge and 
the Justifier, the Balanced and the Blazing, the Immaculate 
and the Imitable, the Sunshiny and the Sad, the Player with 
children and the Purposer of a cross, the Victim and the 
Victor, the Son of Man and the Son of God. (CRT 300-301) 

354. During the public meetings we would hold what we 
call a “Round Table Conference.” We get the local group to 
invite in about forty of the leading men of the city. If we 
invite forty, we will get about thirty, the number we desire. 
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We suggest two-thirds be non-Christian and one-third Chris¬ 
tian so the non-Christian will not think the Christians have 
packed the meeting. We say something like this in introducing 
the conference: “Here we are a group of people more or less 
religious. We have been using religion as a working way to 
live. We have had various approaches to religion—the dogma¬ 
tic approach, the controversial, the traditional, the nationalis¬ 
tic. Let us take an approach more akin to the method of 
science. In the scientific approach are five steps: first, the 
statement of the problem to be solved; second, the picking 
out of the highest hypothesis for the solution of that problem; 
third, experimentation with that hypothesis; fourth, verifica¬ 
tion of that hypothesis on a wide scale; fifth, humble and 
simple announcement of verified results. Here we are, having 
chosen, or inherited, various ways of approaching religion. 
We have been experimenting with religion as a hypothesis 
to solve the problems of life; we have been using it as a 
working way of life; what have we verified? What has become 
real to you? Will you share with us your verifications? Tell 
us what you have found through your faith. What does it do 
for you in your everyday life? I suggest that no one argue, no 
one talk abstractly, no one discuss the other persons faith pro 
or con, no one preach at the rest of us; but you simply tell 
what you have found in experience. If you are an agnostic 
or an atheist, tell us what your agnosticism or atheism has 
done for you in experience.” (SOA 237) 

355. In looking back on the Round Table approach, I see 
now how daring and decisive this approach was: Here we 
were putting all our cards on the table and asking the non- 
Christian world to do the same. Suppose our “hands” with 
which we were playing the game of life should turn out in¬ 
adequate; and suppose other ways of life should prove more 
adequate? This was a showdown, and the stakes were high: 
How to live in this world now and hereafter. In every situa¬ 
tion the trump card was Jesus Christ. He made the difference. 
The people who followed him might be spotty and inadequate, 
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but they had hold of the spotless and the adequate, or better, 
he had hold of them. (SOA 239-40) 

356. The Round Table Conferences left us exultant as to the 
adequacy of Christ, but humbled as to the inadequacy of our 
witness to him. But even in our humiliation there was grati¬ 
tude that he was redeeming our inadequacies and giving us 
other chances. And by his power and grace we’ve taken those 
chances. One break doesn’t break us. So I go singing on the 
Way, singing that this is the Way! Our Round Tables have 
proved it. (SOA 247) 
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357. In our Ashram we have discovered that there are two 
ways to find truth. One is to put forth your truth, press it to 
a decision, and the majority rules. But this always leaves a 
disgruntled minority with the feeling that their particular 
truth has been excluded or neglected. The other is to pool 
our truths and see if we cannot come to a common mind. In 
taking that attitude we usually find ourselves emerging with 
a larger truth than the one we brought to the group. But we 
have not only discovered a larger truth, we have also dis¬ 
covered a larger fellowship. (CAC 219) 

358. The derivation of the word "Ashram” is variously given. 
Some authorities say it is from a —from, and shram —hard 
work: a cessation from hard work. Others say the a is inten¬ 
sive, and that the word means an intensification of hard work. 
The fact is that both kinds of manifestation of the Ashram 
spirit can be found. Some go aside from life and toil and go 
into Ashrams to get quiet so as to give themselves to a life 
of meditation and realization of God. It is a cessation of 
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hard work. On the other hand, there are types that go into 
Ashrams for a mental and spiritual discipline in order to give 
themselves to the service of the outside world. Far from being 
a cessation of hard work, it is an intensification of it, for 
the hard work is both upon oneself in discipline and upon 
others in service, often of the most menial kind. Between 
these two outstanding types there are many variations. (AIR 
181-82) 

359. The Ashram really springs from the ancient forest 
schools, where a guru, or teacher, would go aside with his 
chelas, or disciples, and in corporate spiritual quest would 
search for God through philosophical thought and spiritual 
exercises. ... It has some of the characteristics both of the 
monastery and hermitage and yet it has its own distinct Indian 
flavor which makes it different from both. It is the national 
soul of India expression itself in religion, the central charac¬ 
teristic of which would be simplicity of life and an intense 
spiritual quest. The Ashram began in the forest, but many 
Ashrams were and are in the heart of cities. 

The spiritual quest through the Ashram form has gone along 
three lines—the Gyana Marga, the way of knowledge; the 
Bhakti Marga, the way of devotion; and the Karma Marga, 
the way of works. They correspond to the modem division of 
the personality into intellect, feeling, and will. But we cannot 
separate our quests in this way, for obviously we need some¬ 
thing to gather all three into one Way. For life cannot be 
compartmentalized. It must be a living whole. We feel that 
in Christ all three ways are gathered into one, for He is the 
Way—a method of acting, the Karma Marga; the Truth—the 
way of knowledge, the Gyana Marga; the Life—the way of 
devotion, the Bhakti Marga. 

It was natural, therefore, to look on Christ as the fulfillment 
of die Ashram spirit which had within it all three ways of 
expression. It was also natural for the Christians to lay hold 
on the Ashram form of expression and make it their own, 
for the Ashram had little or no associations widi idolatry; 
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it fitted in with the Christian idea of simplicity and corporate 
spiritual quest. It seemed to be the very tiling the Christians 
were looking for, for in this indigenous mold the Indian 
Christian would be at home, he would be on his own ground, 
could think his own thoughts and be creative. (AIR 182-83) 

360. When we come into the Ashram as members, we lay 
aside all titles. There are no more bishops, doctors, profes¬ 
sors, there are just persons. We call each other by our first 
name, “Brother Stanley, Brother Rama, Sister Mary, Sister 
Lila.” It has a real psychological effect on one to be called 
by ones first name. It is not easy to be high and mighty when 
someone is calling you “Brother Stanley.” It has a very real 
leveling effect. The word “Brother” and “Sister” added to it 
has “an antiseptic effect on our relationships,” as a Hindu 
member of our group put it. Besides, if we are a Family of 
God, what truer or nobler words could describe our relation¬ 
ships? (AIR 192) 

361. We began as a part-time Ashram in the Himalayas at 
Sat Tal. It still seems a miracle that we have this glorious 
estate of our hundred acres, with a lake of its own and border¬ 
ing on two government lakes, its eighteen cottages and the 
central large house in which the Ashram is held. The altitude 
is five thousand feet and takes us out of the terrible summer 
heat. It was developed as an adventure of faith. We began 
on a shoestring, but our resources have not failed. The physi¬ 
cal plant was perfect for our purposes, for here the vacation 
period could be combined with a strong spiritual purpose 
running through it. 

We felt the urge to combine the Indian spirit and the 
Christian spirit. The Indian spirit is difficult to define, but 
anyone who has come in contact with it knows what I mean— 
an inner poise, a spiritual sensitiveness, a love of simplicity, 
an emphasis on the gentler virtues, a spirit of devotion, an 
ascetic tinge. Just the spirit to be touched and redeemed by 
the Christ spirit. The adventure of putting them together was 
a glorious one. (AIR 188-89) 
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362. One of the mottoes on the wall of our Ashram at Sat Tal 
is: 

Nothing above the Kingdom, 

Nothing outside the Kingdom, 

Nothing against the Kingdom, 

Everything under the Kingdom. 

(C 102) 

363. We worked out a method of coming to corporate deci¬ 
sions: In deciding matters, instead of placing the matter before 
the group, discussing it, and then taking a majority vote— 
the usual procedure—we tried to come to group conclusions; 
the other method always left a minority who felt disgruntled 
because their viewpoint had no place in the decision. So the 
insistence was that we would come to a common mind, if 
possible. We would begin by silent prayer, after the matter 
to be decided had been presented, asking what was the mind 
of God on the matter. Then, instead of throwing it open for 
discussion—which would mean that the most vocal would 
express their views and soon we would be discussing their 
views instead of trying to come to a common mind—instead 
of that, we would go round the circle and ask each person 
to tell what he thought should be done, beginning at the 
least vocal. ... As we went around the circle, we could 
usually see something larger emerging through this collective 
thinking, so that what we finally decided had minority views 
embodied in the final decision. If we found we were not of 
a common mind, we suggested that we put it off till the next 
day so that God would speak to our subconscious in sleep. 
. . . But if no common mind had been arrived at even after 
a postponement, then we reluctantly used die majority rule 
method. (SOA 218) 

364. The biggest barriers are widiin us—fears, resentments, 
self-preoccupation, guilts, impurities, inferiorities, jealousies, 
and emptiness. These are the things that separate us from one 
anodier, from ourselves, and from God. So the first day (of 
our Ashram) we are together we have the “Morning of the 
Open Heart,” in which we try to get down these barriers. 
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In this Open Heart session we ask the group, *Why have you 
come? What do you want? What do you really need?” The 
last question is the really important one. So we ask them to 
tell their needs. . . . 

We begin with the Open Heart and end with the Over¬ 
flowing Heart. We begin with ourselves, for that is the only 
place we can begin, the only place we can change—now. We 
begin with ourselves and then work out to the problems of 
society. ... It is a law of the mind that that which is not 
expressed dies. Impression minus expression equals depres¬ 
sion. To express it is to impress it. It is also spiritually sound. 
It attaches the changed person to Jesus Christ and not to the 
movement through which the change came. The movement 
made up of imperfect persons may disappoint you at times, 
but he abides the same, yesterday and forever. At the closing 
session, we hold hands and repeat a motto on the Sat Tal 
Ashram walls: “Unreservedly given to God, unbreakably given 
to each other.” The fellowship is an unbreakable fellowship, 
for it is in Christ and not in that particular session. That 
breaks up. He abides. (SOA 224-26) 

365. We try to make it clear that the Ashram is Christ- 
centered and church-centered. We are not trying to pull peo¬ 
ple out of their churches to absorb their time and attention 
and loyalty in a movement outside the churches. This would 
be to weaken the churches. We try to send them back into 
the churches better persons, better pastors, and better officials 
and members. To this end we have organized what we call 
the “little Ashrams” held in one day or a weekend in a local 
church where the whole of the Ashram program is telescoped 
into one day. This turns the power of the Ashram movement 
into the local church to revive and regenerate it. The Ashram 
thus becomes not a separatist movement, but a permeative 
movement. (SOA 226) 

366. These group movements with varying emphases and 
outlooks are attempts to put the koinonia back into the 
church. They have their dangers, one of them being that they 
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sometimes produce another sect with a holier-than-thou at¬ 
titude. The Ashram movement is not immune to that danger. 
But we are alive to it. We do not believe that the Ashram 
movement is the Way. All we can say is that it is a way to the 
Way. Jesus is the Way. We try to come out at his feet. (SO A 
233) 
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The Sermon 
on tlie Mount 


367. The fact is that the Sermon on tlie Mount is not in our 
creeds. As the Apostles’ Creed now stands you can accept 
every word of it and leave the essential self untouched. Sup¬ 
pose we had written it in our creeds and had repeated each 
time with conviction: “I believe in the Sermon on the Mount 
and in its way of life, and I intend, God helping me, to em¬ 
body it!” What would have happened? I feel sure that if this 
had been our main emphasis, tlie history of Christendom 
would have been different. (COM 12) 

368. What had happened was that the Christian Church had 
been conquered by a pagan warrior. And the church allowed 
itself to be thus conquered, for this ideal of Christ did not 
have possession of its soul. For tlie same reason, a bishop 
could kick another to death in tlie cathedral of Constantinople 
to prove his orthodoxy, and the Monophysites of Alexander 
could cry, “As thou hast divided, so shalt thou be divided,” 
and then proceed to butcher those who believed in the dual 
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nature of Christ in order to prove that the nature of Christ 
was one and indivisible. 

These things sound strange to our ears, but it is only be¬ 
cause the ideas of the Sermon on the Mount are reasserting 
their ascendency over our spirit and are beginning to come 
back as central in the thinking of the Christian. Even now it 
is far from being an essential part of our Christian thinking. 
Even now, in many quarters, the orthodoxy of the creed is 
looked on as more essential than the orthopraxy of the deed. 
We have saluted this ideal, but have not taken it seriously. 
We have used it for polemic, but not for practice. We have 
done as the British officers did in one of die battles of the 
Sikh war: diey shut up the commanding general in a high 
tower, locked the door, and then went out and fought the 
battle on their own principles. We have locked this ideal of 
Christ in high towers of reverence and respect and have then 
gone off to fight die batde of life in our own way, on our 
own principles, or lack of them—to our disaster. (COM 13-14) 

369. Are die principles laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount foreign laws? Are diey something for which we are 
not made? It would seem so—at first sight. Chesterton says 
diat on the first reading you feel that it turns everything up¬ 
side down, but the second time you read it you discover diat 
it turns everything right side up. The first time you read it 
you feel that it is impossible, the second time, you feel that 
nothing else is possible. The more I have pondered on diis 
way of life, the more I am persuaded that instead of all the 
moral impossibilities lying in die Sermon on the Mount, as we 
often think, the fact is that all die moral possibilities lie here, 
and all the impossibilities he outside. (COM 14-15) 

370. We have insisted that what we call Christian experience 
is an absolute necessity and diat widiout that which Pentecost 
provides we cannot be Christian in any vital sense. This is 
true. But it must be remembered that back of Pentecost lay 
the Sermon on the Mount. When the disciples received the 
divine re-enforcement, it ran into diese channels of conduct. 
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Pentecost had the content of the Sermon on the Mount in it 
and therefore the power manifested was Christian. Pentecost 
divorced from the Sermon on the Mount is spiritual pow-wow 
instead of spiritual power. (COM 18) 

371. The Sermon on the Mount is practicable, for the Man 
who first spoke these words practiced them and the practicing 
of them produced a character so beautiful, so symmetrical, 
so compelling, so just what life ought to be, that he is as 
inescapable in the moral realm as tire force of gravity is in 
the physical. (COM 31) 

372. There is beyondness in the Sermon on the Mount that 
startles and appalls the legalistic mind. It seems no limit to 
duty—the first mile does not suffice, he will go two; the coat 
is not enough, he will give the cloak also; to love friends is 
not enough, he will love enemies as well. Come to that with 
the legalistic mind and it is impossible and absurd; come to 
it with the mind of the lover and nothing else is possible. The 
lover’s attitude is not one of duty, but one of privilege. Here 
is the key to the Sermon on the Mount. We mistake it en¬ 
tirely if we look on it as the chart of the Christian’s duty, 
rather it is the charter of the Christian’s liberty—his liberty 
to go beyond, to do the tiring that love impels and not merely 
the thing that duty compels. (COM 33) 

373. Tire Sermon [on the Mount] naturally falls into six great 
divisions: 

1. The goal of life: to be perfect or complete as tire Father 
in heaven is perfect or complete (Matt. 5:48). 

2. A diagnosis of the reason why men do not reach or move 
on to that goal: Divided personality (6; 7:1-6). 

3. Tire Divine offer of an adequate moral and spiritual re¬ 
enforcement so that men can move on to that goal: The Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him (7:7-11). 

4. After making the Divine offer he gathers up and em¬ 
phasizes in two sentences our part in reaching that goal. To¬ 
ward others—we are to do unto others as we would that they 
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should do to us (7:12); toward ourselves—we are to lose 
ourselves by entering the straight gate (7:13). 

5. The test of whether we are moving on to that goal, 
or whether this Divine Life is operative within us: By their 
fruits (7:15-23). 

6. The survival value of this new life and the lack of 
survival value of life lived in any other way: The house 
founded on rock and the house founded on sand (7:24-27). 
(COM 36-37) 

374. The renounced in spirit gain the kingdom of heaven, 
the mourners gain the kingdom of inner comfort, the meek 
gain the earth. So the world above, the world within, and the 
world around belong to this man. Wanting nothing he inherits 
all worlds. (COM 71) 

375. The Sermon on the Mount is possible because the Com¬ 
panion of the Valley is with you and in you. That Companion¬ 
ship, however, is not merely a comfort, it is a challenge. 
(COM 84) 

376. Our duty toward our fellow man is summed up in what 
is called the Golden Rule. But this is really not a "rule,” for 
Jesus never gave rules of life. It should be called the Golden 
Principle. Rules are soon outgrown, for they are made to fit 
local situations, which rapidly change. Since principles are 
the same yesterday, today, and forever, they are never out¬ 
grown. We make rules out of principles, to fit changing situa¬ 
tions. The rules change but the principles do not. (COM 284) 

377. God is not confined to this system in order to bring in 
his Kingdom. I am persuaded that it may be the chief in¬ 
strument, but not the sole instrument of the coming of his 
Kingdom. When the Western world was sunk in armaments 
and the church seemed a part of that war spirit, God reached 
out and laid hold on Mahatma Gandhi and through him let 
us see some of the meanings underlying the Sermon on the 
Mount. . . . India has learned to appreciate the ideas under- 
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lying the Sermon on the Mount through Mahatma Gandhi. 
... To die degree diat the Mahatma has caught die meaning 
of diat Kingdom, to that degree is he a part of that Kingdom. 
But die Kingdom of God judges Mahatma Gandhi just as 
it judges the rest of us. (CAC 223-24) 

378. The Sermon on the Mount breathes the air of realism 
in every line. In cutting die root of murder at the place of 
anger; the root of adultery at the place of looking; the root 
of false swearing by abolishing all swearing; the root of wars 
and clashes by forbidding all revenge and all hating of 
enemies; the root of all unrealism and play-acting in giving 
of alms, praying and fasting; the root of Mammon by repudi¬ 
ating its sway; by getting rid of anxiety about tomorrow and 
living for today; by ceasing to have critical attitudes toward 
odiers and judging diem; by the application of the Golden 
Rule to human conduct; by insisting on the entering into life 
through discipline—entering a narrow gate; by emphasizing 
that good fruit can only be had from good trees; by summing 
up the whole thing in His insistence that die man who acts 
on His way will be a man whose house is on rock and will 
dius be able to stand up against life when floods and storms 
do their worst—in all these things diere is stark realism. He 
lays it all down widi an air of finality: take it or leave it, but 
this is the way to live. (KGR 21) 
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The Heart 
of Man. 


379. The fundamental need of the human heart is redemp¬ 
tion. Life is not what it ought to be. The “ought to be” stands 
over against the “is” and will not let us rest. That answering 
response within us is religion. And as long as men want to 
be better—not merely wiser or happier or more comfortable, 
but better—religion will remain. The fundamental problem 
of religion is to bring us to the “ought to be”—it is funda¬ 
mentally redemptive. (CRT 50) 

380. Modem life is organized on behalf of those who have 
and against those who have not. In an acquisitive society 
money is the golden key that unlocks privileges, education, 
position, and power. We know in our heart of hearts that 
this is wrong and unchristian. It cuts straight across Christ’s 
mind. Yet the church is so dependent on that acquisitive 
society for its economic maintenance that it locks itself behind 
a closed economic system. Concerning any looking toward 
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justice and fairness, say the one word, "Bolshevik” and most 
of us take to cover. We are afraid, so we close the doors. 
(CER 33) 

381. We desperately need something to bring us to where 
the real battles lie. We may be militantly guarding emptiness 
and pompously sacrificing on dead altars, while all the time 
the battle center has moved on. ... If religion is eliminated 
from the thinking of many, it will not be because it is bad 
but because it is not worthwhile. (CER 44) 

382. In East and West men are suffering from failure of 
nerve. On the whole, religion in the East is suffering from a 
vast failure of nerve, of world-weariness, of personality-weari¬ 
ness and of life-weariness. All is Maya, illusion. Life has be¬ 
come tasteless and insipid. Escape it. It is this that has been 
back of the lack of progress in the East. If the East is now 
alive and is yearning for fuller and freer life, it is because 
the salt of Christian ideas has touched the situation and has 
given hope and taste again to life. For at the heart of the 
gospel is an undiscouraged and an undiscourageable dynamic. 
It is irrepressibly hopeful and full of faith in God, in people, 
and in life itself. (COM 89) 

383. Life, for many, has lost its old certainties. In the Straits 
Settlements one of the schools recieved an application blank 
for the admission of a pupil filled in by the Chinese father. 
In the column in which the religion of the parent was to be 
stated he had written, “Confusion.” He meant “Confucian,” 
of course, but he was probably nearer the facts in his mis¬ 
spelling than if he had spelled it correctly. The religion of 
this age is “Confusion.” It was never deeper than at the pres¬ 
ent time. (CHS 22) 

384. We live in a scientific age. Science turns away from 
tradition, from untested hypothesis, to the facts. It is great 
gain to religion to live in an age that demands facts. This 
demand for the facts clears away superstitions, makes for 
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reality, and forces religion to stand with its feet upon the 
ground and verify itself in the realm of proved reality. This 
is gain. But while there are gains, there are losses too. We 
begin to heed the facts so thoroughly that we become a part 
of them, we cannot rise above them. We become of such 
a piece with them athat we come under their tyranny. (CHS 
208) 

385., You do not settle all the questions of life when you 
settle tlie economic, the social, the political, and the physical. 
Give a man all he wants in diese four realms and yet you 
leave untouched a very central need of his life. That need 
concerns the inner life. There are some bondages which come 
from within and can only be classed as moral and spiritual. 
. . . “Hell,” cries the dilettante, and he thinks he is using an 
expletive, when he is simply describing where he is. (CAC 
140-41) 

386. There are four great estrangements that have come 
into life. 1. There is a universe-estrangement. Man is not at 
home in his physical environment. 2. There is a social- 
estrangement. Man has not yet learned to live together widi 
man. 3. There is a self-estrangement. Man is inwardly at war 
with himself—an embodied tragedy. 4. There is a God- 
estrangement. . . . Spencer defined life as response to en¬ 
vironment; if diis definition is accurate, then man is not living 
until the universe-estrangement, the social-estrangement, the 
self-estrangement and the God-estrangement are done away 
with and man is reconciled. 

At the basis of each of these estrangements is nothing less 
than sin. . . . How can this estrangement be taken away and 
reconciliation take place? 

I cannot see how I can bridge tilings from my side. God 
must take the initiative. He has—and does. (CBU 183-84) 

387. We have been sinning against [these] three facts: 
(1) the impersonal moral law—we have sinned against the 
moral structure of the universe, breaking ourselves in our 
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attempt to sin against the moral facts and to get away with it. 
It is a hurt humanity—hurt through our own follies and 
selfishnesses. (2) We have sinned against the personal love 
of God who is hungry in the hungry, naked in the orphans, 
and crushed in the exploited, and hurt in every hurt of man. 
(3) We have sinned against ourselves. Man's worst enemy 
has not been nature, but himself. Humanity is suffering from 
more self-inflicted wounds than from any other kind. ( CBU 
197) 

388. We have found that when Jesus insists on rising above 
resentments and hates, He is on the solid ground of realism. 
Modern hygiene and psychology say the same thing. 

Remedy: Get the resentments up and out by confession 
and by giving forgiveness to the one against whom resent¬ 
ments are held and by asking forgiveness for holding them. 
By the grace of God you can do it. ( KGR 109) 

389. Was Jesus right . . . when He said, “Do not worry,” 
and gave this remedy for tire worry—faith in God? All life is 
crying out in corroboration at His realism. 

Remedy: Bring up all those fears and anxieties to the sur¬ 
face and look at them frankly and squarely. Then look away 
from them to the cross and say to yourself: If that worst 
thing that can happen (the cross) can be turned into the best 
thing that can happen (my redemption), then I'll never be 
afraid again of anything, for I can use everything in my new¬ 
found purposes. Don't allow tomorrow's troubles to be tele¬ 
scoped into today—don't try to live a week at a time. Meet 
that next thing that faces you, and then the next thing, and 
so on through the day. ( KGR 127) 

390. Reconciliation is the central, fundamental note of the 
Christian faith; and nothing, absolutely nothing, is more 
needed. For as long as man has the sense of being out of 
harmony with Reality, a dead hand is laid on him. Reconcilia¬ 
tion lifts that dead hand, and instead stretches the hands of 
benediction over the reconciled soul. 
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391. If reconciliation is Gods chief business, it is ours. He 
“hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation”; we are 
to carry on Gods reconciling work. That is our chief work. We 
are to reconcile in three directions: between man and God, 
between man and and himself, and between man and man. 
Our chief business is to make it possible for man to live with 
God, to live with himself, and to live with his fellows. These 
three hang together: if you will not live with God, then you 
cannot live with yourself, and you cannot live with others. 
(CAR 117) 

392. The doctrine of individualism is working havoc in 
American life. If the individual is an end in himself, then 
you produce an undisciplined type of character, and conse¬ 
quently an undisciplined country. The desires, the appetites, 
the passions, the interests of the individual, his position and 
power, become the driving urge and the goal. And when 
that happens you are headed for disruption and frustration. 
That has happened with us. We are an undisciplined people. 
(CAR 123) 

393. The answer [to the dilemma of individualism and col¬ 
lectivism] is to be found in the doctrine of the new man out 
of both parties. The world is in a conflict—a global conflict 
over two great rival life-patterns, individualism and collec¬ 
tivism. In the kickback from individualism three great move¬ 
ments arose as intended correctives: Fascism, Naziism, and 
Communism. All three of these are intended correctives of 
individualism, and all three are intended to be organized 
around the same instinct, and all three are intended to go in 
the same direction. All three are intended to be organized 
around the other-regarding instinct and are intended to go 
in the direction of the enlargement of the area of cooperation. 
Fascism enlarges the area of cooperation, but stops within 
the limits of the state with its cooperative endeavor; within 
the limits of the fascist state there is a cooperative endeavor— 
a “National Socialism.” Naziism enlarges the area of coopera¬ 
tion, but stops within the limits of the race; within the limits 
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of the so-called superior Aryan race there is a cooperative 
endeavor—a “National Socialism.” Communism enlarges the 
area of cooperation but stops within the limits of the class— 
the class of the proletariat. They say they are on the way to 
a classless society, but in the meantime there will be a 
dictatorship of one class—the proletariat. Within the limits 
of that class there is a cooperative order—“Socialism.” All 
three of these are going in the direction of the enlargement 
of the area of cooperation—the application of the herd in¬ 
stinct. (CAR 126-27) 

394. I reject individualism as such, and I reject collectivism 
as such, and yet I see that each has a truth, and each has an 
error. Suppose you could get them both to change—that would 
mean the renunciation of the error in each—and get them both 
to come to a third position beyond each, gathering up the 
truth in each, so that out of the two would emerge the new 
man; would that make peace? It would, for neither one would 
conquer the other, but something beyond each would conquer 
both, and yet each would see its truth fulfilled in a higher 
synthesis; that would lay the foundation for peace—the only 
peace, the peace of comprehension and fulfillment. (CAR 128) 

395. Life as well as thought, according to Hegel, moves 
through these stages: thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Thesis 
gives birth to antithesis, and out of the clash of opposites there 
emerges the truth in each, comprehended in a higher syn¬ 
thesis. The thesis is individualism; it has given birth to the 
antithesis, collectivism. Out of the clash of opposites is strug¬ 
gling to be bom a synthesis; that synthesis is the Kingdom 
of God. The Kingdom of God gathers up into itself the 
truth in individualism and the truth in collectivism and yet 
goes beyond each. The end is not a compromise, or an 
amalgam of both, but is a new product—a new man out of 
both parties. (CAR 128-29) 

396. In the Kingdom of God collectivism is fulfilled, for the 
Kingdom of God is a divine society. It is a social order, and 
that order is completely totalitarian; it demands the allegiance 
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of everything and everybody in the whole of life. While col¬ 
lectivism is fulfilled in the Kingdom, so also is individualism. 
For the individual in seeking first the Kingdom of God finds 
that everything is added to him—including himself. As he 
loses his life in this ultimate allegiance, he finds it again. It 
comes back to him, released and free. For he is made for this 
new order, as the fish is made for the sea, the bird is made 
for the air; it is his native air, his natural habitat, the home¬ 
land of his soul. In obedience to the Kingdom he obeys his 
deepest self. For the Kingdom of God is within you! It is 
you—the real you—and when you find it you find yourself. 
I do not argue; I only testify that when I most belong to the 
Kingdom I most belong to myself. I am free; I walk the earth 
a conqueror; the sum total of reality is behind me; I am 
afraid of nothing. This is life! (CAR 129) 

397. [A congregation] can probably be divided into three 
classes—an inner circle to whom religion is firsthand, vital, 
and life changing. It gives goal and power to move on to 
that goal. It cleanses the guilt of the past, gives adequate 
resources for the present, and gives confidence in the future. 
It makes life add up to sense and meaning and value. God 
is not a name but a living reality. They call Jesus a Savior, 
for He saves them now—from sin and from what they don’t 
want to be to what they want to be. It looses their love upon 
human need, gives them a joy, unspeakable and full of glory, 
and an abiding peace which remains amid the flux of cir¬ 
cumstances. Their conversion is real, and it is working. 

Around this inner circle is the second group to whom reli¬ 
gion is not firsthand but secondhand. They get their faith 
from their surroundings—from books, from services, from 
relatives, from social custom.... 

The third group is further removed from reality. They 
have no faith, first or secondhand. But they stay within the 
church—completely empty. (C 9-10) 

398. We divide humanity into many classes—white and 
colored, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, Americans 
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and non-Americans, East and West The modern Japanese 
youth divide people into “wet” and “dry”—the “wet” are 
those who observe customs and morality and the “dry” are 
those who do as they like! But Jesus drew a line down through 
all these distinctions and divided humanity into just two 
classes—the unconverted and the converted, the once-born 
and the twice-born. All men live on one side or the other 
of diat line. No other division matters—this is a division that 
divides; it is a division that runs through time and eternity. 

(CIS) 

399. Carl Jung, the great psychiatrist, said: “The central 
neurosis of our time is emptiness.” Human nature simply 
cant stand emptiness and meaninglessness. It gets jumpy, 
jitteiy, goes to pieces. 

The tragic thing is that this sense of meaninglessness has 
become a characteristic of our modem climate. (C 19) 

400. The stimulus of Christ is not a shot in the arm to pull 
you through a crisis—it is a stimulus to the basic necessities 
in us that make for health. Before we can accept His stimulus 
we must accept his saving. He is a Savior first, a stimulus 
second. He saves us from wrong attitudes and actions that 
estrange us from God, ourselves, our bodies, our fellowmen, 
from nature, from life. He reconciles the heart of us to the 
heart of the universe. He plucks out the rooted guilts, the 
sense of estrangement, of inferiority, of fear, of hate of others 
and of ourselves. He cleans out the inner mess of condemna¬ 
tion and conflicts. He is first and foremost a Savior. Then He 
is a stimulus. Don’t try to skip over the fact of His being a 
Savior and ask Him to be a stimulus. Pie cannot stimulate a 
mass of unsurrendered inner conflicts. They must be surren¬ 
dered. Once they are surrendered you are being subjected to 
the greatest therapeutic force in the universe—the stimulus 
of Christ. (C 160-61) 

401. If our inner life is full of complaints then our vocabu¬ 
lary will be a complaining vocabulary. Our words will drip 
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with complaints. If we are inwardly critical we will be critical 
in our words and our words will fix the inner attitudes. There¬ 
fore one college campus has an open grave alongside one of 
the sidewalks between buildings into which students and 
professors can throw their gossip and their criticism as they 
pass by. Paul speaks in II Tim. 2:17 of those whose “talk 
will eat its way like gangrene.” Some people's vocabularies 
eat their way into homes and situations like creeping gan¬ 
grene. “Soft-buzzing slander, silly moths that eat an honest 
name.” (C 174) 

402. I have given my life to reconciliation—reconciliation 
between man and God, man and his brother, and man and 
himself. This endeavor has been worldwide among all races 
and tribes and peoples. The problem is the same everywhere 
—the self, the self-centered self, the self-preoccupied self, 
the unsurrendered self. (VS 14) 

403. That emptiness of the modem man is the greatest 
mission field we have ever faced. And it wont get better— 
it will get worse—until Christ fills it! 

So I've sung my Song for years, in many climes, among 
many people, high and low, rich and poor, princes and 
peasants; and down underneath these differences IVe found 
the same basic human nature, with the same possibilities and 
the same desires. It is no “hit song” which makes a momen¬ 
tary hit and passes away. It has the “music of the spheres” 
behind it—and more—the sum total of reality is in that Song. 
I sing because I cant help it; it sings itself. If I held my 
peace, “the stones would cry out.” The hard, bare facts would 
cry out for just such a song to sing and such a creed to believe. 
(SO A 129) 

404. Everybody who sins, east or west, begins to turn sour. 
They sour against this, that, and the other; everything and 
everybody is wrong. They are soured on life because life 
within has soured. They are trying to assimilate the unassimi- 
latable. Sin is sour business. (SOA 177) 
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405. There are three great urges in human nature—the self 
urge, the sex urge, and the herd, or social, urge. The self 
urge is self-regarding. The herd or social urge is other-regard¬ 
ing. The sex urge is partly self-regarding and partly other- 
regarding. So really there are just two urges—the self-regard¬ 
ing and the other-regarding—individualism and collectivism. 
These urges are in the human nature on bodi sides of the 
curtain. Human nature is basically one. If any individual or 
society builds its life supremely or exclusively on the self 
urge, that individual or society is insecure and unhappy 
because the other-regarding urge is unfulfilled, hence frus¬ 
trated. On the other hand, if any individual or society builds 
its life supremely or exclusively on the other-regarding or 
social urge, that individual or society is insecure and unhappy 
because the self-regarding urge is unfulfilled, hence frustrated. 
To have a fulfilled individual or society, both of these urges 
must be fulfilled and equally fulfilled. In the Kingdom of 
God you “love your neighbor” (the other-regarding urge) “as 
yourself” (the self-regarding urge). Both are fulfilled and 
exactly fulfilled—“as yourself”—not more than, not less than, 
but “as.” This exactly fulfills human nature, both in the 
individual and in society. So pure, or overwhelming, indi¬ 
vidualism and pure, or overwhelming, collectivism leave the 
individual and the society basically unhappy and frustrated. 
There must be a balanced mixture of both or there is unrest. 

So the new man out of both parties between individualism 
and collectivism means not to fight against human nature but 
to fulfill it. You are fighting against human nature if there is 
no blend of individualism and collectivism, for we are in¬ 
wardly structured for both. So coexistence doesn’t mean we 
exist alongside each other and tolerate each other, because 
divided by high walls. That means not coexistence, but co¬ 
resistance. Coexistence means that there is both give and 
take. (SOA 262-63) 

406. The three basic needs of every human being, according 
to psychologists [are]: first, the need to belong; second, the 
need for significance; third, the need for reasonable security. 
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So the question is: “To whom shall I belong?” If you can find 
someone better than Jesus Christ, give yourself to him, bet 
your life on him. I did just that with Jesus Christ. I surren¬ 
dered to him with no strings attached. The phrase IVe said 
most in life is this one: “You’ve got me.” And IVe meant it. 
And it works—works gloriously. His yoke is easy and his 
burden is light. Why? Because he puts nothing on you? On 
the contrary, you come to him and he will dump the world 
and its troubles into your heart. You begin to care. (SOA 302) 
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407. Men are incurably religious. Religion put out by one 
door comes in by another. A great many in our (Round Table) 
Conferences had lost their faith under the impact of modern 
life, but had regained a faith of some kind or other, however 
inadequate it might be. The soul as well as nature abhors a 
vacuum. Even if in some lives faith is in eclipse, there is no re¬ 
joicing over the loss, but a wistful yearning that it might be 
real. This wistful yearning is itself religious. Religion cannot 
be wiped out of the human heart by Sovietism or materialism 
or a plunge into the present, for when the soul comes to 
itself it says, "I perish with hunger; I will arise and go to 
my Father.” (CRT 49) 

408. Jesus stands for life. If you want life, you cannot escape 
him. In the entrance hall of a great hospital in America, there 
stands a statue of the Healing Christ. By whichever door one 
enters he seems to be facing him. No man can go into life's 
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hospital to serve, to heal, to lift without standing face to face 
with Christ. He is inevitable. 

1 was an atheistic socialist,” said a brilliant lover of the 
people to me, “but I was led to Christ by the very pressures 
of life and its needs.” (CRT 277) 

409, We are on the verge of something big. But we cannot 
capture these latent yearnings for Christ unless Christ cap¬ 
tures us more completely. Materialism and inertia will close 
in on these spiritual yearnings and smother them, unless we 
can meet them with a gospel adequate in breadth and in 
depth. Pentecost gives both. We are therefore shut up to the 
alternative of Pentecost—or failure. (CER 271) 

410,. I am persuaded that Christianity is headed toward a 
supreme crisis—perhaps a decisive crisis. Events are leading 
up to a world decision. This generation, or at the most the 
nex!:, will have to decide between materialistic, atheistic Com¬ 
munism and the Kingdom of God on earth. And this in both 
East and West. (CAC 13) 

411. To tell a man that God is the Father of all, and that 
he can, if he but will, enter into the family, and that all men 
are brothers, is to lay the foundation of the greatest stirring 
up of the people that can be imagined. For this stirs to a 
deeper depth than Communism is able to do, for man is no 
mere economic animal—he is a child of God. (CAC 100) 

412. All we can say now is that the first item of the program 
—good news to the poor—would mean, according to the 
total teachings of Jesus, and according to the results of that 
teaching and that spirit in the lives of the early Christians, 
the creation of a new kind of society, spiritual in its basis, but 
issuing in a collective economic sharing and co-operation in 
which each would have material goods according to his need 
—poverty would be banished. (CAC 83) 

413. The second item in the Christian alternative to Com¬ 
munism is the release of the captive from bondage of every 
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type and kind, to let him stand forth Gods free man in a 
world of brothers. This brotherhood would smash all snob¬ 
beries based on color or lack of color, on class or lack of 
class, on money or lack of money, on personal gifts or lack of 
personal gifts; and greatness would consist in none of these 
extraneous tilings; but in the service we render to the common 
good—the greatness of those who greatly give. 

If we should do this, the world would be drawn to this 
brotherhood. "If there had been a real brotherhood within 
Christianity, the whole of the sixty million untouchables of 
India would have been in it by now," said a professor of a 
law college, himself an untouchable. Had there been a 
brotherhood within Christianity which would have included 
not only the spiritual, but the social and the economic as 
well, then by now the whole world would have been in it. In 
idea, in teaching, in impulse it is within Christianity. In 
actual realized fact this brotherhood still awaits embodiment. 
The place which Christianity will have in the future will be 
determined by its power to embody it. (CAC 123-24) 

414. The third item in the Christian program would be "the 
opening of the eyes of the blind"—the physically disinherited. 
A great specialist of world fame in foot-surgery said to a 
friend of mine, "I have a passion to make men walk.” In this 
he echoed the passion that runs through the Christian gospel. 
We must now take that passion and turn it into a program. 
(CAC 138) 

415. The first three items in the program of Jesus refer to 
items other than the spiritual. The fourth refers to the spiri¬ 
tual: "To set at liberty them that are bruised." (CAC 139) 

416. Into the Kingdom of God has gone the Spirit of Christ, 
which is synonymous with the spirit of love and self-sacrifice. 
When we open our lives to the warm, rich, redemptive tides 
of his life, we find health and healing going through every 
fiber of our being. The bruises disappear and we find our¬ 
selves healthy—in other words, saved. At this place Corn- 
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munism has no message. After the wiping out of the class 
enemies, what about the personal bruises? Here they are 
silent. (CAC 152) 

417. We expect Christianity to outlast atheistic Communism 
because it has a deeper and a more meaningful universe, and 
a firmer ground for believing in man. There is a haunting 
sense of melancholy running through Greek literature. The 
Greeks professed a glorious faith in man, but gave no ultimate 
grounds for putting it into practice. Of that central skepticism 
these civilizations collapsed. Ultimately Communism will col¬ 
lapse of that same inner skepticism, unless it is renewed at 
the heart by a religious reason for believing in the ultimate 
worth of man. (CAC 194) 

418. The Christian end is to produce a society where each 
is idie servant of all. That end can be reached by inviting all 
to serve. 

Moonshine? Mankind! (CAC 227) 

419. Bergson says that the elan vital which is through the 
universe came into its highest expression in Jesus and the 
prophets. The fact is that when this urge for completeness is 
given full rein, then Christ becomes inescapable, because he 
stands for the highest life manifested on this planet. The 
Communists have not yet faced him and his Kingdom, for he 
was covered up with the awesome glory of the Orthodox 
Church. (CAC 253) 

420. Fascism is not a permanent issue. It is an attempt to 
hold the old order by force. It modifies it here and there, 
tightens it up, makes it more nationalistic and ruthless, but 
it is the old order. Fascism is national fever and not national 
strength. Fever seems to illuminate the patient when it first 
comes on and gives him strength, but in the end it devastates. 
Fascism is not a lasting issue. (CBU 77) 

421. Fascism and Naziism are both at variance with the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God, at the place of its intema- 
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tionalism. These two systems are intensely nationalistic, so 
intensely so, that it makes them anti-intemational. Christianity 
goes across all race and national boundaries and affirms the 
solidarity of the human race. It is the mightiest affirmation of 
the oneness of humanity that has ever been announced. If 
this attitude is true, then that of Fascism and Naziism is 
untrue. (CBU 92) 

422. Now, the Kingdom of God is life in its highest forms. 
It is not the will to live, but the will to live well. The mere 
urge to life has turned into an urge after Life. It is life no 
longer organized around the hunger motive with the love 
motive subservient, manifesting itself now and then as a 
fierce defense of its own young or the young of the group, 
but it is life organizing itself around the love motive with 
the hunger motive subservient. The struggle for life becomes 
the struggle for the life of others. The Kingdom of God is 
life bom from above; Fascism and Naziism is life bom from 
below. The collective selfishness of lower nature is in the 
saddle and rides ruthlessly to power. (CBU 95) 

423. We cannot take Communism without loss of some of 
the deepest things in life. First of all, God.... 

Second, we cannot interpret life by economic deter¬ 
minism. ... 

Third, we cannot accept the methods of force and com¬ 
pulsion to gain good ends.... 

Fourth, we cannot accept the essential denial of liberty 
of press, of speech, and personal opinion.... 

This, then, is the situation: (1) We cannot stay in the 
present order. It is too filled with injustices and inequalities. 
Moreover, it gives no light to guide us by—it is opportunism, 
jumping from situation to situation and muddling through or 
not getting through at all. ... (2) We cannot take Fascism 
or Communism. And, thank God, we do not have to. There 
is God’s alternative before us—the Kingdom of God. Hu¬ 
manity stands now in a moment of awful indecision. (CBU 
212-15) 
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424. This then is the Achilles’ heel of communism: It has 
produced a stronger order than the old, but not a better 
place to live in. If this is their weakest point, it is our open 
opportunity. Mans totalitarianism will collapse, if we can 
show that God’s totalitarianism, the Kingdom of God on 
earth, works better, meets the needs of individual and col¬ 
lective life better. But I do not present the Kingdom of God 
as the antidote to communism. It is the antidote, but it is 
much more; man, as man, needs it, in both East and West. 
For Western civilization is in crisis. Moral decay is threaten¬ 
ing the very basis of our lives. The ‘new morality” is nothing 
more and nothing other than the old immorality demanding 
acceptance and public approval. (SO A 149) 
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425. The Hindus have discovered that Jesus looked on man 
apart from race and birth and color; that he looked on man 
as man and believed in the sacredness of personality as such. 
They know that he was color blind and that the vision that 
he saw and that he aimed to transmit to others was that there 
is “one race, one color and one soul in humanity.” In the 
white light of that conception they are judging us. I have 
had this story concerning the origin of the white man quoted 
to me by an Indian: “God asked the man who is now white 
what he had done with his brother, and he turned white with 
fear.” . . . For the life of me I cannot see any essential dif¬ 
ference between this white caste which we are building up 
and the Brahman caste of India, except diat the former is 
based upon the color of the pigment of the skin with which 
one happens to be bom, and the other is based upon the 
family into which birth brings one. They are both based 
upon the accidents of birth. If there is any real difference, 
it is in this, that the Brahman caste idea is according to his 
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religion and has its sanction, and our white-caste idea is 
directly opposed to our faith and has its condemnation, and 
therefore of the two ours is the more hideous and reprehensi¬ 
ble. Both should go. (CIR 120-21) 

426. The church has not fearlessly and uncompromisingly 
taken its stand against race snobbery. Unless it does it cannot 
lead in a world where die superstition of blood will surely 
fade and the fact of character take its place.... 

As we are behind the closed doors of race exclusiveness so 
we are behind die closed doors of national isolation for fear 
of being called unpatriotic.... 

The world situation is crying to high Heaven for someone 
to lead out of die narrow, vicious circles in which we have 
become entangled to a human brotherhood, and the church 
could do it. But it is afraid.... 

The church is behind closed doors of mere routine of ritual 
for fear of breakdown. ... It is in ruts, and “a rut is a grave 
with both ends knocked out.” (CER 35-36) 

427. This [the equality of men and women at Pentecost] 
is staitling when we view this fact with the background of 
contemporaneous views concerning women. Every day the 
pious Pharisee dianked God that he was not born “a woman, 
a leper, or a Gentile.” Note her company! The holiest among 
the Pharisees were called “the bleeding Pharisees.” They 
went around with dieir eyes on the ground lest they look on 
a woman; hence diey were constantly striking their foreheads 
against posts and trees and walls, and so were called “the 
bleeding Pharisees.” When the disciples returned from the 
Samaritan village they “marveled that he talked with a 
woman.” Manu, the lawgiver to the Hindus, says: “One man 
alone may be a witness, . . . but not even several women, 
although they may be pure, on account of the lack of re¬ 
liableness of womans mind.” Again he says, “One should 
not be seated in a secluded place with a mother, sister, or 
daughter. The powerful host of the senses compels even a 
wise man.” 
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When Buddha allowed woman to be taken into the Sangha 
he did it with sadness, saying that now the Sangha would 
only last a thousand years. I listened to a debate in the Burma 
Legislative Council regarding the admission of women as 
members. A stately Buddhist arose and said: “Of course not. 
They cannot attain Nirvana as women; how, then, can they 
attain a place in these legislative halls?” Both within Hin¬ 
duism and Buddhism a woman as a woman cannot be saved, 
she must be reborn as a man if she is to attain salvation. 
(CER 115-16) 

428. When we turn from all this to the gospel of Pentecost, 
we find woman not squeezing her spiritual nourishment from 
a stone, but facing God and life on exactly the same terms as 
man and being offered and given the highest gift that can 
be given in heaven and earth—the Spirit, God himself. 

The amazing thing is that it is all so taken for granted; 
no questions were raised, no discussions took place, women 
took their place at Pentecost naturally and unhesitatingly. 
Why? Here too the Norm had been fixed: they had seen 
Jesus accept women as disciples naturally and without strain; 
single and married women accompanied him and the disci¬ 
ples on their tours through Galilee, and the breath of scandal 
never touched it! He raised the whole moral tone so high, 
treated women so naturally and purely that thoughts of evil 
withered in this white purity. So lofty was the whole that the 
account can say, “Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister and 
Lazarus,” and we can see nothing but beauty in it. That 
statement would have damned any other religious leader. It 
makes Jesus’ purity stand out the more. Pentecost is all of a 
piece with this, hence woman comes to it as she would come 
to her very own. There were no patronizing attitudes, no 
loud talk about giving womans rights; it was done simply 
and naturally. (CER 118-19) 

429. Conservative old age shakes its head about the youth 
of every age. But it has always been so. Over against these 
ancient and modem wails we find the gospel proposing to 
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take the ardency of youth, its restlessness with things as they 
are, :its revolts and visions, and use them for purposes of the 
Kingdom. At the same time, by its emphasis on the place of 
old age, dreaming dreams, it calls on youth to remember that 
just because a tiling is new it is not necessarily true, that 
truth won through struggle and pain must be conserved, and 
that the safest way to go forward is to do as the motorist 
does, who, as he drives forward, looks into the mirror re¬ 
flecting the road behind him. It tells him to study the past as 
a starting point for the future. Old age needs the visions of 
youth; youth needs the dreams of old age. (CER 126-27) 

430. At the Lausanne Conference—a Conference largely in 
the hands of the old and looking to precedent rather than 
to progress—a youth, aroused to action by the sheer con¬ 
servatism of things, started down the aisle toward the platform 
and was declared by the chairman to be out of order. The 
youth came on with the significant words upon his lips, “It 
is my business to be out of order.” It is the business of youth 
to be out of order, just as it is the business of old age to be 
in order. Between the clash of the two there may be seeming 
disorder, but in reality it is the birth-pangs of a higher order. 
(CEB. 129) 

431. It is good to tell the Negro that he has produced in the 
Negro spirituals the most triumphant religious music the 
world has ever seen, because he has set his disabilities to 
music; but to leave the matter there and not give ourselves 
to the doing away with those disabilities is to make religion 
an opiate. (CHS 184) 

432. Necessities should be provided for all, before luxuries 
are provided for any. Economically the first concern for this 
new Kingdom is for the poor, not that they should be com¬ 
forted by promises of future rewards to be content now, but 
that poverty should be banished by providing for the poor 
the good things which God has provided for all. (CAC 53- 
54) 
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433. Jesus began with them [the common people]. He 
called to his discipleship fishermen and the common, ordinary 
people. That fact has been repeated so often that we have 
forgotten its significance. A movement that was to replace the 
whole present world order was a movement headed by a 
Carpenter and a group of fishermen disciplesl He told a scribe 
who wanted to follow him to go home, as “the foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of 
man hadi not where to lay his head.” This scribe wouldn’t 
do. He who was a carpenter knew that you had to begin with 
raw materials to build a house, for wood that had been cut 
and planed and fitted for anodier structure would be difficult 
to fit into an entirely new structure. So he began with raw 
material. It was to be a Kingdom of Man. To get into it you 
had to reduce life to its simplicities—to become as a litde 
child. (CAC 95-96) 

434. And there is only one universal Order. Plato’s Republic 
was Grecian; Mahatma Gandhi’s Rama Rajya is Indian and 
Hindu; Japan’s “new order for Asia” is Japanese; Fascism, 
Naziism, and Communism are European; the British Com¬ 
monwealth is British; the “American century” is American. 
All the plans of men for reconstruction are just themselves 
written large and projected on the screen of world affairs— 
they triumph through the triumph of their ideas. Only one 
plan gadiers up all the good of the lesser plans and eliminates 
their wrongs; only one plan can appeal to all men, of all races; 
and that plan is God’s plan—die Kingdom of God. (CAR 48) 

435. What, then, is America? It is a possibility—and a por¬ 
tent. It is a possibility. For here nearly all the nations of the 
earth have gathered and have become one nation. The blood 
of all the world is in our veins. If we succeed, then all the 
world succeeds with us, for we are die world—in miniature. 
If we succeed, the rest of the world need not be jealous, for 
we are they. And we can succeed only as our success becomes 
a benefit to them. If it does not, we have not succeeded—we 
have failed ourselves and them. America is God’s experimental 
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ground, his demonstration center, where he has brought rep¬ 
resentatives of all the world to try out, on a small scale, cor¬ 
porate living. If these representatives of all the world can 
live together in a sound, enlightened, and progressive way, as 
one family, then the rest of the world can lift up its head in 
hope; for the experiment, having been demonstrated and 
proved possible, can be applied to the world. If it proves 
possible in the microcosm, it may prove possible in the 
macrocosm. The world can live together, for it does live 
together—in us. We are the world’s proving ground. As we 
go, the world goes. (CAR 64-65) 

436. When the Declaration of Independence was written 
these words were used: "All men are created equal . . . 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights.” 
When that word “all” was written into that sentence, little 
did the authors know how it would live to disturb and awaken 
the soul of this people. The word “all” was inevitable, for 
there would not have been democracy if it had been left out; 
but, once in, it has become the most explosive and revolu¬ 
tionary word in our national history. 

We have had trouble with that word “all.” We cannot let 
it go, and we cannot let go to it. It will not let us rest until 
we say the words “all men” with complete abandon and with 
no reservations. The history of our struggling with that word 
“all” is the history of the progress of America, and our future 
progress depends upon what we do with it. (CAR 66) 

437. American industrialism can choose one of these three 
attitudes: (1) “I am my brothers boss,” (2) “I am my 
brother’s keeper,” or (3) “I am my brothers brother.” (CAR 
141) 


438. It looks as though South Africa and parts of the United 
States of America, where it is still legal to discriminate against 
people because of the color of their skins, are to be the last 
remaining strongholds of caste; and both of them are democ¬ 
racies. and both are professedly Christian. A Hindu, prof ess- 
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ing a belief in die modified form of caste, does away widi 
caste. Christians, professing a belief in a casteless society, still 
cling to caste. (MG 135) 

439. If we treat the Negro as a person and not as a racial 
being where there is a majority of Negroes, we will not find 
the Negroes and whites are on opposite sides. We will find 
the radical Negroes and the radical whites on one side and 
the conservative Negroes and die conservative whites on the 
other: a good and healthy division. But if you treat the Negro 
as a racial being, it will be Black Power against White Power 
—a bad and unhealdiy and disastrous division. (SOA 216) 

440. My basic conviction is diat there are no permanently 
inferior races and no permanently superior races. There are 
developed races and undeveloped races, but, given the same 
stimulus and the same incentive, the brain of humanity will 
come out about the same. Don’t tell me about the origin of 
the black man—slavery. I do not care one whit about the 
origin of an individual or a race. I am thinking only of his, or 
its, destination. In Africa I heard a standard colonial speech: 
“All nations have left physical monuments in their past of 
their former greatness. All except the African: he has left no 
monuments in his past except a green jungle.” Meaning diat 
because he has no past, he has no future. It is true that die 
African has come from the Stone Age into this twentieth 
century—he has leaped over the centuries of gradual develop¬ 
ment dirough which die white man has gone. But we must 
remember our own origins. At the time of the Roman ascen¬ 
dancy Servius, a Roman, said of the slaves in die Roman 
market: “The stupidest and the ugliest slaves in die market 
are those from Britain.” That is our lowly origin. But someone 
else, looking at those slaves with the eye of a Christian, said: 
“Angles, Angles, if they could be christianized, they would be 
angels.” Well, were not angels, nor are we stupid and ugly 
slaves, for a superior faith took us by die hand and led us out 
of that barbarity into our present. In my ancestry I have 
British and Scottish blood. Jerome writes in the fourth cen- 
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tury: “I well remember the Scots in Gaul. They were eaters 
of human flesh. They had plenty of flocks and herds, but they 
much preferred the ham of the herdsman or a steak from 
the female breast as a rarity." I don’t care about where I’ve 
come from. I’m only interested in where I’m going. 

All races have considered themselves superior. The Greeks 
considered themselves cultured and the rest of humanity “bar¬ 
barians” because their languages seemed like “bar bar"; the 
Chinese Emperor sent a note by Marco Polo to the British 
king: “You and your people must be very lonely in your little 
island so far away from civilization. You had better come 
under our sovereignty. Tremble and fear at that sovereignty.” 
An Englishman said to me: “We do not compare ourselves 
with other people, because we don’t think there are any other 
people in the same class with which to compare ourselves." 
The Persian king had a title: “ Lord of the universe.” A Bur¬ 
mese friend took me to the center of a temple and said: 
“Now you’re at the center of the universe.” But the Chinese 
called themselves the “Middle Kingdom"—they were at the 
center and the rest on the margin. The Japanese believe that 
they are descended from the sun-goddess and that “scientific 
investigation shows that the Japanese are mentally, spiritually, 
and culturally superior to all people." The people on the island 
of Haiti believe that their island was the first of all created 
tilings: the sun came out of one cave and the moon out of 
another, but they were first. The Irish “Sinn Fein” means “we 
ourselves.” The Americans call their country “God’s country.” 
A Scotchman talking to an American in Scotland asked him 
where he came from and the American replied: “I come from 
God’s country.” The Scotchman replied: “Then you must have 
lost your accent.” The Australian calls his country “God’s own 
countiy.” I asked a Danish woman what they thought of Den¬ 
mark, and she replied: “We are a humble people—we are so 
humble that we are proud of our humility.” A Frenchman 
said: “It is well that the human race has now evolved so near 
to completion and perfection with the Frenchman at the top.” 
Two Englishwomen were talking English in a Swedish train, 
and a Swedish woman turned to her neighbor and said: 
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"Thank God I talk a human language.” I ran through this 
list once, and a New Zealander came up at the close: "Why, 
you left out New Zealand.” He was unwilling for New Zealand 
to be left out even in the race for absurdity! But I have left 
out the land of my adoption, India. The word foreigner in 
India is “mlechchha,” meaning something like "dirty devil.” 
The Santals, an aboriginal tribe in India, divide people into 
men and enemies—the Santals are "men” and the rest of the 
world are "enemies.” We laugh, but it has been no laughing 
matter in history. (SOA 254-55) 

441. If Black Power means black soul power, it is one thing. 
If it is interpreted as the power of the ballot and the power 
of nonviolent nonbending suffering, then it is one thing. But 
if it is black physical power, then it means it will be matched 
against white physical power, and that means naked violence, 
black and white. And the white man has a preponderance of 
physical power and will use it. It will mean vast bloodshed 
and worse—deeper hatred. It will solve little or nothing, 
makes everything more difficult, really insoluble. (SOA 260) 
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442. I believe that the dynamic that India needs is Christ. 
Whom the Son makes free is free indeed. India needs a free, 
full life. And Christ is Life . (CIR 47) 

443. But we must hold in mind that no doctrine, however 
true, no statement, however correct, no teaching, however 
pure, can save a man. ... A doctor lay dying—a Christian 
doctor sat beside him and urged him to surrender and have 
faith in Christ. The dying doctor listened in amazement. 
Light dawned. He joyously said, “All my life I have been 
bothered with what to believe, and now I see it is whom to 
trust.” Life lifted like. (CIR 172) 

444. As we face life Jesus is inescapable, for he is the epitome 
of that upward urge for life. You ask me to define life—I can¬ 
not. But I have seen life. There it stands—Christ: I fall in love 
with life and living as I see him. (CRT 278) 

445. In the consciousness of this power to give human life 
just what it needs, Jesus stands and, stretching forth his hands, 
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cries, “Come unto me and I will give you rest, for my yoke 
is easy and my burden is light.” Why is his yoke easy and 
his burden light—because he demand little? On the contrary, 
he makes the deepest demand on us that can possibly be laid 
on human nature, for he asks that we surrender our inmost 
being to him. Nothing—absolutely nothing—is to be kept 
back. And yet every one who tries it cries out that his yoke 
is easy and his burden is light. Why? Because Christ and the 
soul were made for one another. His yoke is our yearning. 
His commands are our cravings, his purposes our persons. 
(CRT 281) 

446. In the realm of religion we believe that Jesus is a moral 
and spiritual ultimate. Here we feel that we have touched 
finality. We have come to a fixed point in our moral and 
spiritual universe. We have something to work on. We know 
what life ought to be. We have seen someone stand where 
we wish to stand. And we have seen what God is like. We 
know if we are to be seriously religious we must be religious 
after the mind and spirit of Jesus or else fail to be religious. 
These are the only terms on which we feel religion is worth 
while. Religion as custom, or religion as creed, or religion as 
national self-assertion, we cannot seriously consider, but reli¬ 
gion as Christlikeness gets us and holds us. (CRT 293) 

447. Jesus says, “When I am in the world I am the light of 
the world.” When Jesus is in any situation he is the light of 
that situation. When the sun is in the heavens it is the light 
of the heavens—when it arises the stars fade out. All other 
methods of living and views of life fade out when Christ 
appears, for he is light. Others may have caught certain colors 
of the spectrum. He is light—the sum total of those colors. 
(CRT 295) 

448. The Hebrew word was Goodness, the Greek word 
was Light, the Hindu word is Devotion, the Christian word is 
Life. The Christian word is Life because our gospel is founded 
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on life and it imparts life. Blessed be Life, the Kingl (CER 
10 - 11 ) 


449. But the Life was truly human. He met life as a man. 
He called on no power for his own moral battle that is not 
at your disposal and mine. He did perform miracles, but only 
for others and in answer to human need. He performed no 
miracles for himself. His character was an achievemnt. Every¬ 
thing he laid before men in the words spoken on the Mount 
had gone through his own soul. They were livable, for he was 
living them. “We are glad to read about the Man who prac¬ 
ticed everything he preached,” wrote some Hindu students to 
whom Bibles were presented on their graduation. He did. 
(COM 31) 

450. The intellectually inclined demand that religion be 
Philosophy. . . . Those who are will-minded demand that reli¬ 
gion be Ethics. Those who are feeling-minded demand that 
it be Realization. It is true that the gospel is not a philosophy. 
It is a fact. The order is: first, fact; then philosophy about 
that fact. Jesus presents the fact of himself as the gospel. 
. . . Jesus is more than philosophy, he is more than ethics, 
he is more than emotional realization. He is all three: I am 
the Way—Ethics; I am the Truth—Philosophy; I am the 
Life—Realization. He meets the needs of the man of action, 
the man of thought, and the man of feeling. He meets the 
whole man. (COM 105-6) 

451. We have one great thing to invest—our lives. We may 
invest them in money, making it an end, but if we do, what 
happens? Money came up out of the earth and it will return 
to the earth. If our lives are invested in it, they will go to the 
dust with it. We may invest ourselves in buildings, but build¬ 
ings came up out of the earth and they will crumble to the 
earth. If our fives are invested in them, they will go back to 
the earth with them. We may invest ourselves in physical 
pleasures, but the body is dust and to dust it will return. If 
our lives are invested in the physical side of our nature, then 
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they will go to dust with it. The only bank that will not 
break is the bank of human character. If we invest in people, 
the our investment is deathless. (COM 225-26) 

452. “Whosoever would save his life shall lost it: and who¬ 
soever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.” This is the 
very heart of his philosophy of life, and it would be amazing 
if he did not repeat it here in other language. What he seemed 
to mean was this: Center yourself on yourself and you will 
find yourself disintegrating, lost; lose yourself in some cause, 
or some person outside yourself and you will find yourself 
coming back to you, realized, found. There is no blinking of 
the fact that this cuts straight across practically the whole of 
the underlying philosophy of Western life, with its self- 
assertions, its self-advertisements and its competitions, to say 
nothing of its wars. That underlying philosophy says that the 
self must not be denied—it must be expressed. Anything else 
is narrowness, and we loathe narrowness. (COM 289-90) 

453. Knock at the doors to life as you may, in the end, if 
you want to find fife, you must find it by the narrow door 
of self-losing. This law holds good for God as well as man. If 
Jesus is the human life of God, then, in the cross, he shows 
that God too takes this way. Jesus could say, “I am the Life,” 
because he went through the narrowest of narrow doors of 
self-losing. For God, for Christ, for man, this law holds good. 
It is written not merely in the pages of the Bible, it is written 
in the constitution and make-up of the universe. It is a spiri¬ 
tual law which is as inescapable as the physical law of gravi¬ 
tation. (COM 294) 

454. This philosophy of life which Jesus has given is a work¬ 
ing philosophy of life. It works. And it works under the most 
adverse conditions of flood, wind, and rain. It has survival 
value. In the opening verses Jesus used the word “blessed,” 
which we have found to mean, “happy and deathless.” He 
ends up his message with the same note—the man who founds 
his life on this way is happy, for he is not dependent upon 
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happenings—he is inwardly determined; and, moreover, he is 
deathless: “it fell not.” 

This is victorious vitality. (COM 316-17) 

455. But if this that Jesus offers is religion, then it stands 
amid that process of yearning after fuller life and expresses 
that yearning at its highest. Religion is a cry for life—for 
life in its highest qualitative terms. It is therefore far removed 
from any “escape-mentality.” Jesus was against anything that 
banked the native fires of life. We deny, therefore, that what 
he taught is what Schopenhauer called “the denial of the 
will-to-live.” It is, in fact, the will-to-live in its highest form. 
It e:cpresses a yearning after a quality of life as well as a 
quantity of life. It wants more life, and more fife of a certain 
quality, not less. The answer to the problems of life is ade¬ 
quate life, not less life. (CHS 92) 

456. Jesus was always saying that without faith life collapses, 
but with faith you can remove mountains, you can do any¬ 
thing with yourself and others. Therefore He was always 
asking men to throw aside fear and take faith. In the midst of 
a world filled with fears He was constantly saying to all classes 
of people, “Fear not, only believe.” (KGR 110) 

457. In a moral universe the deepest method, the only 
method, of knowledge is moral response. The idea that belief 
is a set of intellectual conceptions apart from action is false. 
The word “belief’ comes from “by-lief,” or “by-life”—the thing 
you live by. Your beliefs, then, are the things you believe in 
sufficiently to act upon, to live by. The unity of theory and 
practice is a fact. Your theory is your practice, the only theory 
you have. So when we talk about surrender to the will ot 
God, we do not talk about acquiescence to the will of God, 
a kind of passive acceptance of whatever comes to us—not 
that—but a positive bringing of everything in one’s life into 
line with the will of God and then actively cooperating with 
that will as it is revealed to us in every phase of our fives. 
(KGR 194) 
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458. To have a wrong idea about the self may produce a 
wrong self and a wrong self may mean a misspent life. In a 
small mission plane I went over the spot in Zambia, Africa, 
where Hammarskjold met his tragic death. The pilot of the 
mission plane, who lived in Zambia, told me that they found 
in the wreckage of the U.N. plane the open map of Ndolo, 
a town in a section near Leopoldville, Congo, instead of the 
map of the city of Ndola, Zambia, the destination of the plane. 
The map of the Ndolo section showed that the pilot had a 
thousand feet more than he actually did have in landing at 
Ndola, for Ndola is higher than Ndolo. So he crashed in an 
open field in die night, thinking he had a thousand feet more 
dian he actually had. He had die wrong map. The difference 
of an “o” and an “a” was die difference between death and 
life—and a very precious life. (VS 8-9) 

459. Life to me has not been a struggle. It has been, and is, 
a Song. The struggle has been only when I have departed 
from His Way. Only when I have jumped the rails of his Way 
and have bumped along the ties of my own self-will, tearing 
myself and my situation to pieces, have I had a struggle, a 
struggle to get back on the rails, to get back on the Way to 
five—his will. When I am in his will, life is not a struggle; 
it is a Song. (SOA 18) 

460. I got hold of a principle and a power that was to be 
a very central and driving force in my life. I wouldn’t bear 
opposition and difficulties: I would use diem. Then it was 
very embryonic; now it is at full strengdi and mature, a 
working way to live. (SOA 36) 

461. But if there isn’t any future beyond diis life, where will 
I grow up? I’ve just begun to learn how to live; this is the 
Wayl Will death cut me off and say finish? Could anything 
be more absurd than that? There is a conservation of energy 
in the universe; is diere no conservation of value, no con¬ 
servation of character—the highest of values? It is laughable. 
I have heaven now. For heaven is first a state and then a 
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place. I do not know where it ends, but I do know where it 
begins: It begins in surrender to Jesus Christ. When I am 
in Jesus, I am in heaven now. So if I take out heaven with me, 
Ill get a place, a suitable environment for that state. (SO A 
369) 

462. I try to put down as conclusions what “life” and “Life” 
have written into the texture of my being—mind, body, spirit: 

(1) Everything from the lowest cell to the highest man 
has within it an urge after a fuller, higher life. ... I believe 
that the religious urge is the life urge turned qualitative. 
. . . We want to live, not merely more fully, but better. The 
moment we say better, we have standards; and when we have 
standards, we have religion. 

(2) There is a moral universe which we do not produce 
through codes of religion, but which we discover, written into 
tlie nature of things. . . . It is a universe where you get results 
or consequences. . . . You are free to choose, but you are not 
free to choose the results or consequences of your choices. 

(3) The response of man to the religious urge within him 
and the pressure of the moral universe upon him is to set up 
various systems of religion. . . . Religions are man's search 
for God. 

(4) That diere is a God and that diere is one God is more 
and more obvious. 

(5) This universe could not have happened by chance. . . . 
The idea diat atoms floating in space could chance upon uni¬ 
versal law and order is absurd. 

(6) That resident forces within nature could produce the 
universe without the necessity of die hypothesis of God is 
equally absurd. How could resident forces within nature move 
toward intelligent ends widiout themselves being intelligent? 

(7) Science cannot by its very nature give a complete 
answer to life. . . . What then do we need? Two things—the 
powers and techniques of science plus the spirit of real reli¬ 
gion behind those techniques directing them to great moral 
and spiritual ends. 

(8) While religions are mans search for God, there is a 
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Way that is not man’s search for God, but is God’s search 
for man. . . . The gospel is God’s search for man; hence there 
is but one gospel. Is not the Christian faith a religion among 
the many? No, Jesus never used the word “religion,”. . . He 
came to set himself over against all human need, whether in 
this religion, that religion, or no religion. . . . He is God’s 
redemptive offer to man. 

(9) Important question: What is God like in character? 

. . The only possible way that God could perfectly reveal 

himself is through a perfect Person. . . . The Word must 
become flesh. We know what man can be like: he can be 
Christlike. . . . Jesus Christ is God’s self-revelation. 

(10) The distinctive thing . . . that sets the Christian faith 
apart from all others is the Word become flesh . . . the divine 
idea become fact. 

(11) That fixes our definition of good and evil. . . . Now 
our code is a character. 

(12) We do not believe that the New Testament is the 
revelation of God . . . but . . . that the New Testament is 
the inspired record of the revelation. 

(13) The Old Testament is a period of preparation for 
Christianity. . . . Christianity is Christ. 

(14) Jesus did not come merely to disclose God’s character. 
He came to make it possible to be remade in the likeness of 
that character. 

(15) He came not merely to give his word. . . . He came 
to give himself. 

(16) Sin and death are inextricably bound up. He took 
our sin into his own body and with it took our death. 

(17) The deepest need of man, East and West, North and 
South, is to be converted, to be regenerated, to be made 
over again. 

(18) Redemption goes beyond Jesus’ dying upon the cross 
for us and rising again to show his victory. . . . The Holy 
Spirit is the applied edge of redemption, applied where we 
need it most, down amid the driving urges in the subconscious 
mind. 

(19) We are [now] mightily reinforced by the Holy Spirit 
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widiin, so we give willingness and he will give power—a 
joint: operation now. 

(20) To find the gift of the Holy Spirit demands a self- 
surrender, my all for his all. 

(2.1) Surrendered to Christ and having the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, I can discipline my life around a new center— 
that center Christ. 

(22) The Christian way is not an alien way ... it is the 
natural way to live. ... I am made in my inner structure 
and outer relationships by Christ and for Christ. ... “I am 
the way, die truth, and die life.” 

(23) The Christian way is the natural way to live . . . the 
way of the easy yoke and the light burden. 

(24) Prayer is not trying to bend God to my will. . . . 
“Prayer is a time exposure to God.” 

(25) I have a sense of being sent. ... If you have to be 
paid to preach the gospel, you had better be paid not to 
preach it. 

(2(3) If my whole being is in this business of preaching, 
... I need not pay any attention to it. . . . God will take 
care of die means, if I concentrate on the ends. 

(27) I should work within the church—not one church 
but all churches. 

(28) The greatest need of man as man is conversion, inside 
the church, outside the church. If a church is no longer able 
to produce . . . the miracle of conversion, it has lost its right 
to be called Christian. For Christianity is not merely a con¬ 
ception; it is a contagion. . . . When it is no longer evangelis¬ 
tic, it will be no longer evangelical. 

(29) Conversion is in the framework of the Kingdom of 
God. 

(30) When I take stock and sum up what Jesus Christ has 
brought to me as a person, I find the following: (1) He has 
brought me God. ... (2) God brought me Jesus. ... (3) 
Jesus brings me the Holy Spirit as experience, the Holy Spirit 
as the applied edge of redemption. ... (4) Jesus thus brings 
me a trinity in unity. . . . (5) He brings me myself. . . . (6) 
He awakened my mind. ... (7) He reconciled me with my 
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body. ... (8) He lias done all this for me, but strangely 
enough in the process of doing this all for me he saved me 
from self-preoccupation. ... (9) When I found Jesus Christ, 
I found the world in which I live. ... (10) When I found 
Christ, I began to be in love with life.... I don't know what it is 
to have a blue hour or a discouraged one; . . . Not that I 
haven't had shocks and sorrow, but note that I say a “blue 
hour”—within an hour I've been able by his grace to surrender 
the shock or sorrow into the hands of Christ and get release 
and victory. 

Jesus has given me power to turn every sorrow into a song, 
every hurt into a hallelujah. (SOA 273-389) 
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463. Many teachers of the world have tried to explain every¬ 
thing—they changed little or nothing. Jesus explained little 
and changed everything. 

Many teachers have tried to diagnose the disease of hu¬ 
manity—Jesus cures it. 

Many teachers have told us why the patient is suffering 
and that he should bear with fortitude—Jesus tells him to 
take up his bed and walk. 

Many philosophers speculate on how evil entered the world 
—Jesus presents himself as the way by which it shall leave. 

He did not go into long discussions about the Way to God 
and the possibility of finding him—he quietly said to men, 
“I am the Way.” 

Many speculate with Pilate and ask, “What is truth?” Jesus 
shows himself and says, “I am the Truth.”... 

Jesus defines fife itself, by presenting himself and saying, 
“I am the Life.” Anyone who truly looks upon him knows 
in the inmost depths of his soul that he is looking on Life 
itself. (CIR 197-98) 
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464. There is a Redemptive Purpose running up through 
nature. Healing forces are at work everywhere. If a bone is 
broken, forces set to work to knit it together again. If a wound 
is received, the tiny corpuscles hurry to the distressed part 
with their healing. If a hillside is scarred by the torrential 
rain, nature will hasten to fill the ugly scar with flowers. 
Wherever there is a loss nature tried to provide some compen¬ 
sation. There is a healing purpose everywhere. 

These intimations of redemption burst forth into full mean¬ 
ing in Christ the Saviour. They are the signposts that point 
to him. (CRT 108) 

465. There are three things which are intruders into life— 
sin, disease, and death. These three things have become the 
accustomed, but they are not the natural. They are not rooted 
in the real universe, but have come in as the result of moral 
beings living against the universe—in other words, sinning. 
Jesus' whole offensive was against these three destroyers of 
life. His miracles were a calling back from the unnatural to 
the truly natural. They are not the irresponsible putting forth 
of mere power. They are, rather, like the sovereign Lord of 
Nature moving amid his creation and working along the fines 
laid down in the Constitution of the Universe. (CRT 113-14) 

466. Christ is the law of my nature, for when I have him, 
know him, five in fellowship with him, share fife with him, 
then my soul rises up to meet him, gladness too deep for 
words steals through my being, and fife catches its rhythm 
and harmony. Christ and the soul were made for one another. 
(CRT 279) 

467. A mans words are, for those outside him, the way to his 
thought. So Jesus, the Word, is the way to the Thought, God. 
But my words are not a third something standing between 
you and my thought; they are my thought projected to you, 
my thought become available. If you take hold of my words, 
you take hold of my very thought. Jesus is not a Third Person 
standing between me and God. Rather he is God projected 
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to me, God become available. He is a mediator in the sense 
that he mediates God to me, for when I take hold of him I 
take hold of the very self of God. 

This Word is not a spelled-out Word, it is a lived-out 
Word. He is indeed the speech of eternity translated into the 
language of time, but the language is a Life. God’s method is 
a Man. Jesus is God speaking to the man in the street. He is 
God meeting me in my environment, a human environment. 
He is God showing his character in the place where our char¬ 
acters are formed. He is the human life of God. He is that part 
of G'od which we have been able to see. And if the rest of 
God is like this that we have been able to see, then all is 
right. God means well and he means to make us well. (COM 
30-31) 

468. Physically we live by three things: food, air, and exer¬ 
cise. Spiritually we live by three tilings: by spiritual food— 
the assimilation of the mind of Christ in the Word; by spiritual 
breathing—prayer is breathing, breathing out the bad air of 
our sins and troubles to God, and breathing in the good air 
of his grace and strength and inner healing; spiritual exercise 
—service to others. Jesus meets all three of these growth needs 
of mm: “I am the Way”—exercise; “I am the Truth”—food; 
“I am the Life”—air. He also meets these growth needs by 
his own example. Three things he did by habit: “He stood 
up to read the Scriptures, as his custom was”—assimilation, 
food; “He went out into the mountain to pray, as his custom 
was”—prayer, breathing; “He taught them again, as he was 
wont”—exercise. He thus meets the growth needs of man in 
a twofold way: He did these three tilings himself, so he met 
them by way of example; he teas these three things, so he met 
them by imparting himself. (COM 105) 

469. We come to that frame of mind that is non-expectant of 
anything beyond the physical facts and laws around one. The 
spirit of expectancy—an expectancy that reaches beyond the 
immediate physical facts—which is so inherent in living reli¬ 
gion, fades out. There is little or no sense of miracle, either 
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physical or spiritual. We become so naturalized to our en¬ 
vironment that our religion becomes a naturalism. It is regular, 
but dull and calculable. There are no surprises in it and no 
surprises come out of it. We listen to the word spoken, the 
word spoken by physical facts. ( CHS 208-9) 

470. Jesus became the Way, for one reason, because of the 
way he treated people by the wayside. As he was on the way 
to become the Way he was different. It is not merely that he 
had a wonderful goal; he was wonderful in his treatment of 
people on the way to that goal. Many people have wonderful 
goals ahead of them, but the decisive thing is what they do 
on the way to that goal. . . . Jesus had both—a great goal 
and a great goodness. (CAC 113-14) 

471. The Christian way is not merely the way of goodness, 
it is the way of wisdom. Everyone who lives according to it 
is a wise man, and everyone who tries to live against it is a 
fool. He is attempting the impossible. ( KGR 243) 

472. If there are Ten Commandments in the Bible, there 
are ten laws written into the constitution of reality. They are 
these: 

1. The universe is a universe of moral consequence; you 
reap what you sow. 

2. The morally and spiritually fit survive; the rest perish. 

3. The Christian way is written into the structure of the 
universe. 

4. Humility and obedience are the secret of knowledge and 
power. 

5. An organism can expend as much as it receives and no 
more; therefore receptivity is the first law of life. 

6. The second law of life is: you must lose your life to find 
it again—self-realization comes through self-renunciation for 
a cause. 

7. Greatness comes through service and only through serv¬ 
ice. 

8. Love is the fundamental law of human relationships. 
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9. Life is an eternal growth; when you cease to grow you 
begin to cease to live, you begin to die. 

10. All life is lifted by self-sacrifice—by a cross. (CAR 158) 
158) 

473. The Kingdom of God” and "the Way” are also used 
synonymously. "And he . . . spoke boldly, arguing and plead¬ 
ing about the kingdom of God; but when some were stubborn 
and disbelieved, speaking evil of the Way before the congre¬ 
gation he withdrew” (Acts 19:8-9). Here "the kingdom of 
God” is "the Way.” It is not "the way” with a small “w”—it is 
"the Way.” It is not merely the way of salvation—it is that, 
but it doesn t say so—it says it is "the Way” unqualified. It 
is the Way to think and act and be in the individual and in 
the social, for God and man. It is the Way. There are just 
two things—the Way and not-the-Way. The Kingdom is al¬ 
ways the Way, and everything against the Kingdom or out¬ 
side the Kingdom is not-the-Way. (C 242) 

474. An ancient papyrus has written on it a supposed saying 
of Jesus: "Cleave the wood and thou shalt find me; raise the 
stone and I am there.” The modem version of that would be: 
"Cleave the tissues with your scalpel and thou shalt find 
me; raise the question of die purpose of every organ and the 
organization of the whole and I am there.” (SOA 170) 

475. Every mental and moral and spiritual attitude that up¬ 
sets the healdi and rhythm of die body is unchristian. Not one 
single authentic Christian attitude interferes with or upsets 
the body. Call the roll of the emotions, the thinking, the at¬ 
titudes, the actions diat produce personality upset and dis¬ 
rupted living, and what is the list? Fear, resentment, guilt, 
self-preoccupation, a sense of inferiority, refusal to accept 
responsibility, dishonesty, quarrelsomeness, negativism, pessi¬ 
mism, hopelessness, retreat from life, refusal to cooperate, sex 
impurity, anger, jealousy, envy, pride, mammon, criticism, 
backbiting, hate, and a lack of love. And every single one is 
unchristian, with no exception. Now call the roll of die emo- 
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tions, the thinking, the attitudes that produce harmonious, 
adjusted, created personality, and what do you have? Love, 
appreciation of others, service, acceptance of responsibility, 
willingness to cooperate, sex purity, forgiveness from God and 
forgiveness to man, goodwill to all classes and races, out¬ 
goingness, honesty, the absence of inferiority and superiority, 
optimism, hope, faith. Every single one Christian! Some Chris¬ 
tian principles and attitudes may be twisted and made into 
something other than Christian, but if it is truly Christian it 
is constructive and health-giving and healing. (SO A 170-71) 

476. Conversion to Christ means a return from an unnatural, 
foreign way of life to the truly natural way of life. The change 
called conversion, by dethroning the false unnatural life of 
sin and by giving us an infusion of the life of Christ, makes 
us supematurally natural. The Christian is naturally joyous. 
He will laugh—even at himself. He is now not suppressing 
nature; he is expressing nature, in the way God intended 
nature to be expressed. (SOA 243-44) 

477. The truly natural is Christian. And the truly Christian 
is the natural, But it isn’t impersonal. . . . This insistence on 
all things being made by Christ and for Christ keeps the 
“ground of our being” Personal. Christ is the ground of every 
man’s being, hence Personal and natural. But not only natural 
—it is supematurally natural. It is imposed from above and 
exposed from within, hence supernatural and natural at the 
same time. It reconciles revealed and natural theology. (SOA 
173) 
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478. Forgiveness in the hands of Jesus does not become “a 
concession to human frailty or an encouragement to evil, but 
an injunction against further sinning.” Instead of forgiveness 
doing away with law, it binds the forgiven to obey law as tire 
unforgiven never are. Those who truly find forgiveness at 
the hands of Jesus hate sin as tire unforgiven never do. Tire 
law of love becomes tire love of law. Tire “expulsive power 
of a new affection” casts out tire love of tire lower. A leading 
psychologist tells us “that an impulse can be replaced only 
by a higher impulse.” No negative suppression will suffice. 
That higher impulse is an inward passion for Christ. (CRT 
251) 

479. ITiis world is a human family; God is our Father. He 
is Love, and when that Love meets our sin—as it did in tire 
incarnation—at the junction of the two a cross is set up. That 
White Love crimsons into a cross. God being what he is and 
we being what we are, the cross is inevitable. This is not 
something read into the account by loving hearts. It is writ- 
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ten in the constitution of the nature of God and in the inner 
inevitabilities of our relationship with him. 

Now, in the home where that love meets sin and a cross 
is set up, that suffering is vicarious. What should have fallen 
upon the guilty one falls upon the innocent one. This takes 
place not by a mechanical transference, but by a vital ac¬ 
ceptance. Love accepts it and takes it upon itself because 
love is love. 

And when the Divine Love meets our sin and the cross is 
set up, that suffering too is vicarious. What should have fallen 
on us falls on him. I cannot explain it, but I see it and 
share it. (CER 75-76) 

480. May I add a word of personal testimony? No one in 
public work can escape criticism. I have had my share. It used 
to cut me to the quick. But now when criticism comes I find 
myself asking, Is it true? If so, I will take it, will profit by it. 
My critics thus become “the unpaid watchmen of my soul.” 
If the criticism isn’t true, I can still use it. I can make these 
fires of unjust criticism serve to bum up my fetters and make 
me free. (CER 239-40) 

481. Someone has described being a Christian as “a long 
falling in love with God.” If love is to be the center of our 
relationship, then how do we fall in love with God? Well, 
how do we fall in love with anyone? The first step is a drawing 
near, for, as has been said, “Propinquity is the soul of love.” 
Nearness seems to be necessary to love. Nearness, then, leads 
to mutual self-surrender. Nothing has been weighed out or 
measured, but heart has been given to heart and each knows 
that he or she belongs to the other person. Out of that self¬ 
surrender faith emerges. The atmosphere becomes one of trust. 
Trust, then, becomes the medium through which life and 
thought can be communicated to each other. Finally, in addi¬ 
tion to the initial self-surrender, there is a continuous adjust¬ 
ment of mind and purpose and life. The steps, then, seem to 
be these: A Drawing Near, Self-surrender, Trust, Continuous 
Adjustment. (CER 246) 
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482. He was not presenting a new set of laws, but demanding 
a new loyalty to his person. The loyalty to his person was to 
be expressed in carrying out the tilings he embodied. He was 
the embodiment of the Sermon on the Mount, and to be loyal 
to him meant to be loyal to his way of life. “For righteousness’ 
sake was the word of the past; “for my sake” was the new 
word. “For righteousness’ sake” was the fulfillment of a law; 

for my sake” was the fulfillment of a Life. The astonishing 
tiling is that he uses them both and makes them synonymous 
(Matthew 5:10, 11), and thereby claims incidentally that he 
was the embodiment of the righteousness of the universe. 
The new law was a Life. This lifted goodness out of legalism 
and based it on love. (COM 32) 

483. The best definition I know of purity of heart is just 
here: a passion for righteousness and a compassion for men 
—this is purity of heart. To be pure in heart is literally “un¬ 
divided in heart”—undivided not only between good and evil, 
but between virtue and virtue. That heart is pure which does 
not divide any portion with any evil; but, more, it does not 
divide the virtues’ righteousness and mercy, giving itself alter¬ 
nately to one or to the other, but blends them into the blend 
of purity. It is controlled by both of them at once, so that 
the pure heart is righteously merciful and mercifully righteous. 
This kind of man sees God. The man who seeks law, and 
shows love, sees God. (COM 74) 

484. They asked him what was the greatest commandment, 
and he said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart (the emotional nature), with all thy soul (the volitional 
nature), with all thy mind (the intellectual nature), . . . and 
with all thy strength (the physical nature).” The whole man 
was to love God. . . . Some love with the strength of the 
emotion and the weakness of the mind—the sentimentalist 
in religion; others love with the strength of the mind and 
the weakness of the emotion—the intellectualist in religion; 
others love with the strength of the will and the weakness of 
the emotion—the man of iron in religion, righteous but not 
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winsome. Jesus said that we were to love with the strength of 
all three—that makes the Christian. ... He thus came not 
to destroy, but to fulfill our real humanity. Salvation accord¬ 
ing to the New Testament is “health.” To “be saved” is to “be 
whole.” It is the affirmation, the completion, the fulfillment 
of man by being made in the image of the Man, Christ. 
(COM 106-7) 

485. Jesus brought not only a revelation of God—he brought 
a revelation of man. ... He believed that all men were of 
infinite worth apart from race and birth and color and money 
and social standing. There are seven sayings of Jesus that are 
the most formative utterances ever spoken in religion in 
reference to the emancipation of man. They are: (1) The 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath. (2) 
When you bring your gift to God and there remember that 
your brother has anything against you in the nature of per¬ 
sonal, social, economic, or political injustice or misunder¬ 
standing, go, be reconciled and then come and offer the gift. 
(3) Go learn what this means—I desire mercy between man 
and man and not sacrifice. (4) That which goeth into the 
man does not defile him, but that which comes out defiles 
him—this he said making all meats clean. (5) Do unto others 
as ye would that men should do unto you. (6) Thou shalt 
love they neighbor as thyself. (7) A new commandment I 
give you, That ye love one another as I have loved you. 
(COM 133) 

486. To sum up: Reverence for the personalities of those with 
whom you dare be contemptuous, since they are beneath you 
socially and hence have no come-back; of those who are on 
the same social level, brothers, but who have been wronged 
by you; of those who are your adversaries in law. In short, 
reverence for personality is the foundation of the New Hu¬ 
manity. But it is more than reverence for personality; rather 
it is a loving reverence for personality. It is this “enthusiasm 
for humanity” which lies at the heart of the gospel that makes 
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it live in a world of human demands. Jesus believed in peo¬ 
ple, hence people believed in Jesus. As Chesterton said of 
Saint Francis: “The secret of his success was his profound 
belief in other people. ... He used to talk to thieves and 
robbers about their misfortune of not being able to give vent 
to their desire for holiness.” In this Saint Francis was true to 
the mind of his Master. (COM 145) 

487. The method of getting rid of your enemies by loving 
them—how unsubstantial it seems alongside the quick, solid 
way of getting rid of them by forcel But the method of force 
turns out to be the great illusion, for if you conquer the body 
of a man you do not touch the real man. He is still an enemy 
and now a worse enemy than ever. You have conquered 
his body, but not his soul. Only love and good will are strong 
enough to reach down to the inner life and turn one from en¬ 
mity to good will. (COM 309) 

488. Psychologists and physicians are saying that the great 
enemies of the human personality are resentment, fear, self- 
centeredness, and a sense of guilt. These four things are 
disruptive to human living. They are sand in the machinery 
of life. Now, Jesus was always emphasizing the opposite of 
these four tilings: Love, faith, unselfishness, and moral right¬ 
ness with God and man. (KGR 101) 

489. In establishing a Christian psychiatric center, Nurmanzil 
Psychiatric Center, Lucknow, India, we defined the relation¬ 
ship of Christianity and psychiatry thus: “Psychiatry carried 
on under Christian auspices and with the Christian motive 
and spirit has as its aim to help the patient to become men¬ 
tally and emotionally sufficiently foot-loose to make an intel¬ 
ligent surrender of himself to God; and to provide techniques 
to develop the new life.” The end of the whole process is to 
get the patient off his own hands into the hands of God, for 
the basic cause of his mental and emotional upset is self- 
centered preoccupation. (C 23-24) 
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490. We are made in the inner structure of our beings to 
love and be loved. If we don’t love and are not loved, the 
very deepest law of our being is violated. 

So conversion is conversion of our love. We in our blind¬ 
ness and stupidity and willfulness have loved the wrong 
tilings with the wrong love. We have perverted our inner 
urge to love and be loved and have fastened that love on die 
wrong things—on ourselves and have made ourselves God; 
on sex as an end in itself, and our love has become sexuality; 
on the herd, and we have become herd-dominated and herd- 
worshipers. Our original Agape has been perverted into Eros. 
Eros is unconverted Agape. Then conversion is conversion 
from perversion. 

How could God convert our loves? Issue commands for us 
to love? That would be the Word become morality. Show how 
hate works badly and only love works well? That would be 
die Word become philosophy. Lay down laws and regulations 
for the ordering of collective life? That would be the Word 
become institution. In all of tiiese the Word has become word. 
They are all diis side of the Truth. The Word must become 
flesh. (C 68-69) 

491. The cross is the only place our love could be redeemed. 
A dissertation on the beauty of love would have left us cold; 
an exhortation to love would have left us unmoved; a com¬ 
mand to love would have left us unbowed. The cross breaks 
us down, smashes our old loves into a thousand fragments by 
penitence, and dien remakes diem into the image of His own 
love. Love at the cross begets love in us. That Love forgives 
us, but it does more—it remakes us at the deepest place in 
us, at the place of our love. It converts our love. We begin to 
love Him, and loving Him our lesser loves are redeemed by 
that very loving of Him. (C 70) 

492. From every side life is converging on one point—love. 
This is basic and inescapable. So the center of conversion is 
the conversion of love. When we surrender to Christ He takes 
our twisted loves and substitutes His own love in their place. 
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. . . Buddha felt that release from rebirth comes through 
release from desire. Wipe out all desire, even for life. Chris¬ 
tianity teaches that you cannot get rid of desire, for the desire 
to get rid of desire is desire. You can only redeem desire. The 
expulsive power of a new affection replaces the old desires. 
The only way to get rid of one desire is to replace it by a 
higher desire. That higher desire is the love of Christ. (C 
76-77) 

493. That desire for somebody to love us and to love some¬ 
body is the deepest tiling in life, and it is the highest in God. 
So the deepest in man and the highest in God do not con¬ 
flict—they coincide. To be converted in love then is to be 
converted to the homeland of the soul. It is to become truly 
natural. All coming to Jesus has the feel of a home-coming 
upon it. 

If love is the highest in God and the deepest in us, it 
is also the most beautiful thing on our planet. (C 78) 

494. We are subjecting our bodies to stimuli which make 
for health or illness. Every emotion produces bodily change 
for good or ill. Sorrow is accompanied with weeping; amuse¬ 
ment with laughter; shame widi blushing; fear with palpita¬ 
tion; anger with increased heart activity; despair with sigh¬ 
ing. 

Here is a list of headlines from various papers: “Head¬ 
aches as Much Psychological as Physical”; “Life Stresses Tied 
to Arthritis”; “Love Conquers All—Even an Ulcer”; “Teeth 
Health Tied to Emotional Tone.” 

So you can choose which emotional stimulus will play 
upon your body—the stimulus of Christ or the stimulus of 
fear, of jealousy, of resentments, of self-pity, of self-preoc¬ 
cupation, of a sense of guilt. (C 171) 

495. Nowhere do we find the unlimited caring. Nowhere ex¬ 
cept in one place, the Christian movement when it is truly 
Christian. Some Quakers were feeding people at the close of 
the last world war. A Polish woman asked them, “You feed 
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everybody?” “Yes.” “Poles?” “Yes.” “Germans?” “Yes ” Rus¬ 
sians?” “Yes.” “Jews?” “Yes.” “Atheists?” “Yes.” The woman 
drew a deep sigh and said, “I knew there ought to be people 
like that in the world but I didn't know there were.” (RC 65) 

496. A Christian is one that cares and a Christian society is 
one that cares universally and illustrates it in the particular. 

. . . It must be the Word of Caring become flesh. (RC 65) 

497. I have often wondered why God created man and made 
him free. That was a dangerous thing to do. Suppose man 
would go wrong and abuse that freedom; then God would 
have to stand alongside that will as love. He couldn't coerce 
him, for a coerced goodness is not goodness at all. But to stand 
alongside sin in the loved one means that God would suffer, 
for it is the nature of love to insinuate itself into the sins 
and sorrows of the loved one and make them its own. If love 
stays out, it is not love. If it gets in, it bleeds. All love has 
the doom of bleeding upon it as long as there is sin in the 
loved one. Then why did God take that risk? 

Why do parents take that risk? It is a dangerous thing to 
bring a child into the world. Suppose that child goes wrong. 
It will break its own heart and the hearts of the parents. 
Then why do parents create? Because love wants objects of 
love upon whom it can lavish that love and be loved in 
return. . . . Being love, he [God] could not sit and contem¬ 
plate his perfections forever. He would want to impart that 
love, would want creatures upon whom he could lavish his 
love and be loved in return. But it would be on the under¬ 
standing that if that creation of his goes wrong it would fall 
on God. For love would reach out and make the sin its own. 
So the moment man sinned there would be an unseen cross 
upon the heart of God. That is the meaning of this passage: 
the “Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” From the 
foundation of the world—I thought it was two thousand 
years ago? No, the unseen cross would be on the heart of 
God “from the foundation of the world,” the moment man 
sinned. But how would we know that? God is an unseen 
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Spirit. How would we know there is an unseen cross upon the 
heart: of God? We couldn’t unless he should lift up an 
outer cross in history to let us see through that outer cross 
the unseen cross on the heart of God. The outer cross with 
its self-giving love lights up the nature of God as self-giving 
love. Self-giving love is at the center of the universe—the 
“Lamb who is at the heart of the throne.” That is the highest, 
absolutely the highest, revelation about God and the nature 
of reality that has ever been given or can be given. (SO A 142- 
43) 

498. I owe much to a Roman Catholic layman, Baron Fried¬ 
rich von Hiigel. I have often quoted his definition of a Chris¬ 
tian: “A Christian is one who cares.” That sentence has with¬ 
in it a dynamic pressure on one’s conscience and life. It is not 
a perfect definition, for a Christian is more than one who 
cares; but it is a profound one, for a Christian cannot be 
other than one who cares and remain a Christian. A Christian 
is one who cares, and a Christian group is a society of the 
caring. That searches us and saves us—if we embody it. 
(SOA 289) 
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499. We Protestants have swept crucifixes from our churches 
and put in cushions. (CRT 152) 

500. At Pentecost potential life and actual life were fused 
into a living whole. (CER 23) 

501. Our churches are filled with spiritual depression because 
there is so little spiritual expression. (CER 37) 

502. You will either begin with humility or end with humilia¬ 
tion. (COM 144) 

503. He knew that oaths were of no use—a good man would 
not need one, and a bad man would not heed one. (COM 
159) 

504. Give to everybody, and don’t give up anybody! (COM 
168) 

505. The tragedy of Christianity through the centuries is 
that it has taken the cross of Christ for its creed but anything 
else but the Sermon on the Mount for its deed. (COM 187) 
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506. In just two words he taught us the brotherhood of man 
—“Our,” and the Fatherhood of God—“Father.” (COM 121) 

507. When religious people begin backsliding, they begin 
backbiting. ( COM 245) 

508. Spiritual high temper toward others is usually a sign of 
spiritual low temperature in our selves. ( COM 245) 

509. Since there is a humility there can be receptivity. Ask, 
seek, knock—the first letters of diese three words spell “ask.” 
(COM 277-78) 

510. God’s enactments are God’s enablements. ( COM 280) 

511. The work of the Holy Spirit is to produce a holy spirit. 
(COM 282) 

512. The cross is the ground plan of the universe. (COM 
312) 

513. This world of ours cannot exist half-stuffed and half- 
starved. (CAC 27) 

514. In a religion founded on rules one of two things hap¬ 
pens: either the people in growing break the rules, or the rules 
are so strong that they break the people ( CAC 40) 

515. The only good news to the poor that would be ade¬ 
quate would be that there are to be no poor. (CAC 83) 

516. Stand with man as man, and man as class will stand 
against you. (CAC 229) 

517. The parable (of the Prodigal Son) has been pithily put 
into three phases: sick of home, homesick, home. ( CBU 188) 

518. We are to build the Church, but not the Kingdom, for 
the Church is a relativism built more or less after the pattern 
of the absolute, the Kingdom of God. ( KGR 63) 

519. If you do not love your neighbor as a person he will 
come back to you as a problem. (KGR 81) 

520. Charity without justice is an insult. ( KGR 98) 
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521. All life is converging on one thing: the Kingdom of 
God is the way to live. ( KGR 99) 

522. Conversion is the change of the master-sentiment. That 
change may come gradually, or suddenly. ( KGR 177) 

523. Sin is ... no theological fiction, but a thoroughgoing 
friction. (KGR 179) 

524. If war is right, then Christianity is wrong; and if Chris¬ 
tianity is right then war is wrong. ( KGR 251) 

525. Real Christians have learned the secret of living in 
spite of when they cannot live on account of. (CAR 81) 

526. The threefold genius of the Christian faith is that: 
(1) it creates faith in God which creates faith in men; (2) 
it re-creates men; and (3) it reconciles and unites men. 

( CAR 112) 

527. A French philosopher once said that “no man is strong 
unless he bears within his character antitheses strongly 
marked.” (MG 17) 

528. The issue, then, is atom versus atma (spirit). (MG 157) 

529. Conversion turned weariness into worthwhileness. (C 

21 ) 

530. What Jesus preached and offered, life is echoing—with 
increased emphasis. “Ye must be bom again.” (C 34) 

531. You don’t find God through climbing a ladder of self¬ 
effort round by round to find Him on the topmost round of 
the ladder of worthiness. (C 37) 

532. Conversion is conversion from a self-centered person 
to a God-centered person. (C 52) 

533. So the process out of the old into the new is this— 
mixed-up, messed-up, tied-up. Remedy: give up. Result: fixed 
up! It worksl Nothing else will! (C 67) 

534. The unconverted cant convert the unconverted. (C 89) 
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535. His conversion converted his impediments into instru¬ 
ments, his difficulties into doors. (C 144) 

536. Religious education without conversion is like a course 
in marriage relations without marriage. (C 186) 

537. Conversion is conversion to the Kingdom of God. (C 
249) 

538. The Christian faith in its New Testament form asks 
nothing less and nothing more than self-surrender to God. 
(VS 22) 

539. You find self-realization through Christ-realization, no 
other way. (VS 46) 

540. Self-surrender is the central necessity in life. (VS 82) 

541. Self-surrender is workable, for it works to the degree 
you work it. (VS 102) 

542. But to ape an age to get that age is futile. ( RC 14) 

543. In the soul of the reconstructed church there must be 
evangelism, for evangelism is the soul of our faith. (RC 150) 

544. Christianity is Christ. (SOA 38) 

545. We are not voices; we are echoes. (SOA 52) 

546. Be careful how you pray; you may be the answer. (SOA 
72) 

547. "Without him, not one step over the threshold; with 
him, anywhere.” (SOA 74) 

548. My message was clear: the disentangled Christ. (SOA 

110 ) 

549. In the cross God and men are bound up in a bundle of 
caring life. (SOA 145) 
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